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SAMU£L  JOHNSON,  LL.  D. 


AFTER  I  had  been  some  time  in  Scotland,  I 
mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter,  that  "  On  ray  first 
return  to  my  native  country,  after  some  years 
of  absence,  I  was  told  of  a  vast  number  of  my 
acquaintance  who  were  all  gone  to  the  land  of 
forgetfulness,  and  I  found  myself  like  a  man 
stalking  over  a  field  of  battle,  who  every  mo- 
ment perceives  some  one  lying  dead."  I  com- 
plained of  irresolution,  and  mentioned  my  hav- 
ing made  a  vow  as  a  security  for  good  conduct. 
I  wrote  to  him  again  without  being  able  to 
move  his  iodolence:  nor  did  I  hear  from  him 
till  he  had  received  a  copy  of  my  inaugural  Ex- 
ercise or  Thesis  in  Civil  Law,  which  I  pub- 
lished at  my  admission  as  an  advocate,  as  is 
the  custom  in  Scotland.  He  then  wrote  to  me 
as  follows : 

"  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

**    DEAR    SII^ 

"  The  reception  of  youf  Thesis  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  debt  t3  you.     Why  did  you     •     * 

t  The  passage  omitted  alluded  to  a  private  transaction. 
'     VOL.    II.  B 
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punish  you  for  it,  by  telling  you  that  your  Latin 
wants  correctic^n**  In  the  beginning,  Spei 
alterte,  not  to  urge  that  it  should  be  prinue^  is 
not  grammatical :  altera  should  be  alteri.  In 
the  next  line  you  seem  to  \x%e  genus  absolutely, 
for  what  we  call/aw«7y,  that  is,  for  illustrious 
extraction^  I  doubt  without  authority.  Homines 
nullius  originiSf  for  Nullis  orti  majoribttSy  or. 
Nulla  loco  nati\  is,  as  I  am  afraid,  barbarous. — 
Ruddiman  is  dead. 

•*  I  have  now  vexed  you  enough*  and  will  try 
to  please  you.     Your  resolution  to  obey  your 

*  This  censure  of  my  Latin  relates  to  the  Dedication, 
which  was  as  follows :  . 

VIRO  KOBILISSIMO,  eUNATISSIMO,    : 

JOANNI, 
VICECOMITI  MOUNTSTUART, 

ATA  VIS  EDITO  REGIBU8 
EXCELSiB  FAMILLE  DE  BUTE  SPEI  ALTERiC; 
LABENTE  SECULO, 
QUUM  HOMINES  MULLIUS  0RI0INI8 
GENUS  iEQUARE  OPIBUS  AGGREDIUNTUR, 
SANGUINIS  ANHQUI  £T  ILLUSXRIS 
SEMPBR  MEMORI 
NATALIUM  SPLENDOREM  VIRTUTIBUS  AUQBNTI  j    1 
.  AD  PUBLICA  POPULI  COMITIA 
JAM  LEGATO , 
IN  OPTIHATIUM  VERO  MAGNJE  BRITANNIJE  SENATU, 
JURE  HiEREDITARIO. 
OLIM  COKSESSUROt 
:    VIM  INSITAM  VARIA  DOCTRINA  PROMOVENTE, 
KEG  TAMKN  SE  VENDITANTE,  ^ 

FR£t>ITO| 
FRISCA  FIDE,  ANI&IO  LIBERRIMO, 
ET.MORUM  ELEGANTIA 
INSIGNI: 
IN  ITAUiE  VISITANDiE  ITINERE, 
SOCIO  SUO  HONORATISSIMO, 
HASCE  JURISPRU  DENTIN  PRTMITIAS 
DEVINCTISSIMiE  AMICITIA  ET  OBSERVANT£ 
•  MONUMENTUM,  ^     ■ 

D.    D.    C.    Q.  '      . 

JACOBUS  BOS M^  ELL. 
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father  I  sincerely  approve;  but  do  not  accus- 
tom yourself  to  enchain  your  volatility  by  vows; 
they  will  sometime  leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind, 
^vhich  you  will,  perhaps,  never  be  able  to  ex- 
tract or  eject.  Take  this  warning;  it  is  of 
great  importance. 

**  The  study  of  the  law  is  what  you  very  justly 
term  it,  copious  and  generous;*  and  in  adding 
your  name  to  its  professors,  you  have  done  ex- 
actly what  I  always  wished,  when  I  wished  you 
best.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  pursue 
it  vigorously  and  constantly.  You  gain,  at 
least,  what  is  no  small  advantage,  security  from 
those  troublesome  and  wearison^e  discontents, 
which  are  always  obtruding  themselves  upon  a 
mind  vacant,  unemployed,  and  undetermined. 

"  You  ought  to  think  it  no  small  inducement 
1o  diligence  and  perseverance,  that  they  will 
please  your  father.  We  all  live  upon  the  hope 
of  pleasing  somebody;  and  the  pleasure  of 
pleasing  ought  to  be  greatest,  and  at  last  always 
will  be  greatest,  when  our  endeavours  are  ex- 
erted in  consequence  of  our  duty. 
;  "  Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it  must 
not  pass  in  idle  deliberation  how  it  shall  be 
spent:  deliberation,  which  those  who  begin  it 
by  prudence,  and  continue  it  with  subtilty, 
must,  after  long  expense  of  thought,  conclude 
by  chance.    To  prefer  one  future  mode  of  life 

•  This  alludes  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  Proamium  of 
my  Thesis.  ''  Jurisprudektia  studio  nullum  uberiui,  nu/- 
lum  generosius  :  in  legibus  enim  agitandit  populorum  mores, 
variasque  fortuuiB  vices  exquibus  leges  priunfur,  contemplari 
simul  solemusJ' 
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to  another,  upon  just  reasons,  requires  facul- 
ties which  it  has  not  pleased  our  Creator  to 
give  us. 

"  If  therefore  the  profession  you  have  chosen 
has  some  unexpected  iuconveniencies,  console 
yourself  by  reflecting  that  no  profession  is  with- 
out them ;  and  that  all  the  importunities  and 
perplexities  of  business  are  softness  and  luxury, 
compared  with  the  incessant  cravings  of  va- 
cancy, and  the  unsatisfactory  expedients  of 
idleness. 

'  HiBC  sunt  qute  nostra  potui  ie  voce  montre: 
*  Vade,  age' 

"  As  to  your  History  of  Corsica,  you  have 
no  materials  which  others  have  not,  or  may  not 
have.  You  have,  somehow  or  other,  warmed 
your  imagination.  I  wish  there  were  some 
cure,  like  the  lover's  leap,  for  all  heads  of 
which  some  single  idea  has  obtained  an  unrea- 
sonable and  irregular  possession.  Mind  your 
own  affairs,  and  leave  the  Corsicans  to  theirs. 
**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson," 

"  London,  Aug.  21,  1766. 

"  TO   DR.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Auchinleck,  Nov.  6,  1766. 

'^    MUCU   ESTEEMED   AND    DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  PLEAD  not  guilty  tof    *    *    *    *    * 

t  The  passage  omitted  explained  the  tis^nsaction  to  which 
the  preceding  letter  had  alluded. 
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"  Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself  of  the 
charge  brought  agaiust  iue,I  presume  you  will 
not  be  displeased  if  I  escape  the  puuishmeot 
which  you  have  decreed  for  me  unheard.  If 
you  have  discharged  the  arrows  of  criticism 
against  an  innocent  man,  you  must  rejoice  to 
find  they  have  missed  him,  or  have  not  been 
pointed  so  as  to  wound  him. 

"  To  talk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am,  with 
all  deference,  going  to  offer  a  few  observations 
in  defence  of  my  Latin,  which  you  have  found 
fault  with. 

"  You  think  I  should  have  used  spei  primte, 
instead  of  spei  altera.  Spes  is,  indeed,  often 
used  to  express  something  on  which  we  have 
a  future  dependence,  as  in  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  1. 14, 

•  modo  namque  gemellos 


'  Si^mgtegis  dh  nlice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquit.* 

and  in  Georg.  iii.  1.  473, 

Spemque  gregemque  sknul/ 

for  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is  also 
used  to  express  any  thing  on  which  we  have  a 
present  dependence,  and  is  well  applied  to  a 
man  of  distinguished  influence, — our  support, 
our  refuge,  our  proesidiuMy  as  Horace  calls  Mae- 
cenas. So,  -Slneid  xii.  1.  57,  Queen  Amata  ad- 
dresses her  son-in-law,  Tumus: — *  Spes  tu  nunc 
una :'  and  he  was  then  no  future  hope,  for  she 
adds. 


-  decus  imperiumque  Jjatini 


*  Te  fents: 
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\i'hich  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord  Bate 
some  years  ago.  Now  I  consider  the  present 
Earl  of  Bute  to  be  *  Exceha  /amilia  de  Bute 
spes  prima  ;'  and  my  Lord  Mountstuart,  ashis 
eldest  son,  to  be  '  spes  altera.^  So  in  iEneid 
xii.  1, 168,  after  having  mentioned  Pater  jEneas, 
who  was  the  present  spes,  the  reigning  spes,  as 
my  German  friends  would  say,  the  spes  primoy 
the  poet  adds, 

*  Etjuxta  Aseanius,  tnagme  spes  altera  Roma.* 

"  You  think  alterte  ungrammatical,  and  you 
tell  me  it  should  have  been  alteri.  You  must 
recollect,  that  in  old  times  alter  was  declined 
regularly ;  and  when  the  ancient  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  Juris  Civilis  Pontes  were  written, 
it  was  certainly  declined* in  the  way  that  I  use 
it.  This,  I  should  think,  may  protect  a  lawyer, 
who  writes  altera  in  a  dissertation  upon  part  of 
his  own  science.  But  as  I  could  hardly  ven- 
ture to  quote  fragments  of  old  law  to  so  classi- 
cal a  man  as  Mr.  Johnson,  I  have  not  made  an 
accurate  search  into  these  remains,  to  find  ex- 
amples of  what  I  am  able  to  produce  in  poetical 
composition.  We  find  in  Plant.  Rndens,  act  iii. 
scene  4, 

*  Aam  huic  altersepatm  qtue  sit  prgfecto  nescio' 

Plautus  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  comic  writer;  but 
in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Lelius,  we  find  Terent, 
Heautontim.  act  ii.  scene  3, 


>  hoc  ipsa  in  iiinere  alters 


*  Dum  narrat, forte  audivi.* 
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**  You  doubt  my  having  authority  for  using 
genus  absolutely,  for  what  we  call  family^  that 
is,  for  illustrious  extraction.  Now  I  take  genus 
in  Latin,  to  have  much  the  same  signification 
with  birth  in  English :  both  in  their  primary 
meaning  expressing  simply  descent,  but  both 
made  to  stand  xar  i^oxt^^  for  noble  descent. 
Genus  is  thus  used  in  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Sat.  v.  1.  8, 

*  Et  genus  et  virtuSf  miti  cum  re,  vUicr  aigM  e$t* 

And  in  lib.  i.  Epist.  vi.l.  37, 

*  Et  genus  etjarmam  Regina  pecunia  donat,* 

And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  Ovid's  Metamorph.  lib.  xiii.  1. 140, 

'  Num  genus  et  proavo$,  et  qu^e  mmfeeimui  if$i, 

*  Fix  ea  noitra  voco* 

"  Homines  nullius  originis,  for  nullis  orli  ma- 
joribusy  or  nullo  loco  nati^  is,  **  you  ai'e  afraid, 
barbarous.** 

"  Origo  is  used  to  signify  extraction,  as  in 
Virg.  JSneid  i-  286, 

<  Nascetur  fulchra  Trqjanus  origine  CasarJ 
and  in  iEneid  x.  1.  6 18, 

«  me  tamen  nostra  deducit  origine  nometu' 

and  MnuUus  is  used  for  obscure,  is  it  not  in  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  to  write  nullius 
criginisy  for  obscure  extraction  ? 

''  I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 
'  B  4 
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**  Migkt  I  venture  to  differ  from  you  with 
ir^gpsird  to  the  utility  of  vowd?  I  am  sensible 
tb£^t  it  would  be  very  daugerous  to  make  vows 
rashly^  and  without  a  doe  consideratioe.  But 
I  €aom>t  belf^  thinking  that  they  may  often  be 
of  great  advantage  (o  one  of  a  variable  judg- 
ment and  irregular  inclinations.  I  always  re- 
member a  passage  in  one  of  your  letters  to  our 
Italian  friend  Baretti;  where  talking  of  the 
monastic  life,  you  say  y«i  do  not  wonder  that 
serious  men  should  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a  religious  order,  when  they  have 
found  how  unable  they  are  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  For  my  own  part,  without  affect- 
ing to  biea  Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  huve  more 
tlmn  an  ordinary  struggle  to  n^aintaia  with  the 
Evil  Principle;  and  all  the  methods  I  can  de- 
vise are  little  enough  to  keep  me  tolerably 
steady  in  the  paths  of  rectitude. 

«     n^  .  ^     %     #^     «     « 

"  I  am  ever,  with  the  highest  veneration, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

It  appears  from  Johnson's  diary,  that  he  was 
this  year  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  from  before  Mid- 
summer till  after  Michi^tftias,  and  that  be 
afterwards  passed  a  month  at  Oxford.  He 
had  then  contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Chambers  of  that  University,  afterwards  Sir 
Robert  Chambers^  one  of^the  Judges  in  India. 

He  published  nothing  this  year  in  his  own 
name :  but  the  noble  dedication  *  to  the  King 
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of  Gwyn's  **  London  and  Westminster  im- 
proved," was  written  by  him  ;  and  he  furnished 
tbe  Preface,  t  find  several  of  the  pieces,  which 
QOtppose  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Williams,  the  blind  lady  who  had  an  as- 
sylcim  in  his  house..  Of  these,  there  are  his 
"  EjMtaph  on  Phillips;"*  ''  Translation  of  a 
Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer;t" 
''  Friendship,  an  Ode;*"  and,  **  The  Ant,*" 
a  paraphrase  from  the  Proverbs,  of  which  I 
have  a  copy  in  his  own  hand-writing;  and, 
from  internal  evidence,  I  ascribe  to  him,  "  To 
Mi98  -*-—  on  her  giving  the  Author  a  gold  and 
silk  net-work  Purse  of  her  own  weaving ;"  and 
"  Tbe  happy  Life."t  Most  of  the  pieces  in 
this  volume  have  evidently  received  additions 
from  his  superior  pen,  particularly  "  Verses  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  on  bis  Sir  Charles  Grandir 
son  ?"  *'  The  Excursion  ;^^  **  Reflections  on  a 
grave  digging  in  Westminster  Abbey."  There 
is  in  this  collection  a  poem,  ^^  On  the  death  of 
Stephen  Grey,  the  Electrician*;"  which,  oo 
reading  it,  appi^ared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly 
Johnson's.  I  asked  Mrs.  Williams  whether  it 
was  not  bis.  .  "  Sir,  (said  she,  with  some 
warmth)  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  bad  tbe 
honour  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintaoce."  I, 
however,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my  first, 
notion,  that  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,^  repeating 
at  the  same  time,  what  Mrs.  Williams  had  said. 
His  answer  was,  "  it  is  true,  Sir,  that  she 
wrote  it  before  she  was  acquainted  with  riie ; 
but  she  has  not  told  you  that  1  wrote  it  all  over 
again,  except  two  lines."    **  The  Fountains, "f 
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a  beautiful  little  Fairy  tale  in  prose,  written 
with  exquisite  simplicity,  is  one  of  Johnson's 
productions ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  from  Mrs. 
Thrale  the  praise  of  being  the  author  of  that 
admirable  poem,  "  The  Three  Warnings.'* 

He  wrote  this  year  a  letter,  not  intended  for 
publication,  which    has,   perhaps,    as   strong 
marks  of  his  sentiments  and  style,  as  any  of 
his  compositions.    The  original  is  in  my  pos- 
session.   It  is  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  William 
Drummond,  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  family,  but  small  estate,  who 
took  arms  for  the  house  of  Stewart  in  1745 ; 
and  during  his  concealment  in  London,  till  the 
act  of  general  pardon  came  out,  obtained  the 
acquaintance    of   Dr.    Johnson,    who    justly 
esteemed  him  as  a  very  worthy  man.     It  seems 
some  of  the  members  of  the  society  in  Scotland 
for  propagating  Christian  knowledge  had  op-, 
posed  the  scheme  of  translating  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Erse  or  Gaelick  language,  from 
political  considerations  of  the  disadvantage  of 
keeping  up  the  distinction  between  the  High- 
landers and  the  ^ other  inhabitants  of  North- 
Britain.     Dr.  Johnson  being  informed  of  this,  I 
suppose  by  Mr.  Drummond,  wrote  with  a  ge- 
nerous indignation  as  follows : 


*t  TO   MR.    WILLIAM   DRUMMOND. 
"  SIR, 

*^  1  DID  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could 
be  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the  propaga- 
tion  of  Christian  knowledge,  a  question  whether 
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any  nation  uninstructed  in  religion  should  re- 
ceive instruction;  or  whether  that  instruction 
should  be  imparted  to  them  by  a  translation  of 
the  holy  books  into  their  own  language.  If 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  necessary  to 
happiness,  and  knowledge  of  his  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  obedience,  I  know  not  how  he  that 
withholds  this  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be 
said  to  love  his  neighbour  as  "^  himself.  He, 
that  voluntarily  continues  ignorance,  is  guilty 
of  all  the  crimes  which  ignorance  produces ;  as 
to  him  that  should  extinguish  the  tapers  of  a 
light-house,  might  justly  be  imputed  the  cala- 
mities of  shipwreck.  Christianity  is  the  high- 
est perfection  of  humanity  ;  and  as  no  man  is 
good  but  as  he  wishes  the  good  of  others,  no 
man  can  be  good  in  the  highest  degree,  who 
wishes  not  to  others  the  largest  measured  of  the 
greatest  good.  To  omit  for  a  year,  or  for  a  day 
the  mostefficatious  method  of  advancing  Chris- 
tianity, in  compliance  with  any  purposes  that 
terminate  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a  crime 
of  which  I  know  not  that  the  world  has  yet 
had  an  example,  except  in  the  practice  of  the 
planters  in  America,  a  race  of  mortals  whom, 
I  suppose,  no  other  man  wishes  to  resemble. 
'^  The  Papists  have,  indeed,  denied  to  the 
laity  the  use  of  the  bible  ;  but  this  prohibition, 
in  few  places  now  very  rigourously  enforced,  is 
is  defended  by  arguments,  which  have  for  their 
foundation  the  care  of  souls.  To  obscure,  upon 
motives  merely  political,  the  light  of  revelation, 
is  a  practice  reserved  for  the  reformed;  and 
surely,  the  blackest  midnight  of  popery  is  me- 
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ridian  sunshine  to  snch  a  reformation.  I  am 
not  very  willing  that  any  language  should  be 
totally  extinguished.  The  similitude  and  deri- 
vation of  languages  afford  the  most  indubitable 
proof  of  the  traduction  of*  nations,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy of  mankind.  They  add  often  physical 
certainty  to  historical  evidence ;  and  often  sup* 
ply  the  only  evidence  of  ancient  migrations^ 
and  of  the  revolutions  of  ages  which  left  no 
written  monuments  behind  them. 

"  Every  man's  opinions,  at  least  his  desires^ 
are  a  little  influenced  by  his  favorite  studies. 
My  zeal  for  languages  may  seem,  perhaps, 
rather  over-heated,  [even  to  those  by  whom  I 
desire  to  be  well  esteemed.  -To  those  who 
have  nothing  in  their  thoughts  but  trade  or 
policy,  present  power,  or  present  money,  I 
should'not  think  it  necessary,  to  defend  my 
opinions^  but  with  men  of  letters  1  would  not 
unvnllingly  compound,  by  wishing  the  con- 
tinual^^ of  every  language,  however  narrow  in 
i]ts  ^xfent,  or  however  incommodious  for  com- 
mon purposes,  till  it  is  reposited  in  some  version 
9^  a  known  book,  that  it  may  be  always  here- 
after.: examined  and  compared  with  other  Ian- 
\guagifljp,  and  then  permitting  its  disuse.  For 
iiiis  purpose  the  translation  of  the  bible  is  most 
to  be  desired.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  same 
method  will  not  preserve  the  Highland  lan- 
guage, for  the  purposes  of  learning,  and  abolish 
it  from  daily  use.  When  the  Highlanders  read 
the  bible,  they  will  naturally  wish  to  have  its 
dbscuritks  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history, 
collateral  or  appendant.    Knowledge  always 
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desires  increase;  it  is  like  fire,  which  must 
first  be  kindled  by  some  external  agent,  but 
which  will  afterwards  propagate  itself.  When 
they  once  desire  to  learn,  they  will  naturally 
have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language  by  which 
that  desire  can  be  gratified ;  and  one  will  tell 
another  that  if  he  would  attain  knowledge  he 
must  learn  English.  ^  ^ 

This  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
more  subtle  than  the  grossness  of  real  life  will 
easily  admit.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  the  efficacy  of  ignorance  has  long  been 
tried,  and  has  not  produced  the  consequence 
expected.  Let  knowledge,  therefore,  take  its 
turn  ;  and  let  the  patrons  of  privation  stand 
awhile  aside,  and  admit  the  operation  of  posi- 
tive principles. 

You  will  be  pleased,  Sir,  to  assure  the'wor- 
thy  man  who  is  employed  in  the  new  transla- 
tion,* that  he  has  my  wishes  for  his  success ;.  and 


*  The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Campbell,  Minister  of  the  parish, 
of  Kippen,  near  Stirling,  who  has  lately  favoured  me  with  a 
long,   intelligent,  and  very  obliging  letter  upon   this  worf,* 
makes  the  following  remark.      '*  Dr.  Johnson  has  alluded' to  . 
die  worthy  man  employed  in  the  translation  of  the  Ne^  Te*-  . 
tament.     Might  not  this  have  aff(^ded  you  an  opportunity  of 
paying  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  late  Minister  of  Killin,  distinguished  by  hit  ^ 
eminent  Piety,  Learning,  and  Taste.    The  amiable  simplicity 
of  his  life,  his  warm  benevolence,  hk  indefatigable  and  succes* 
.  ful  exertions  for  civilizing  and  improving  the  Parish  of  which 
he  was  Minister  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  ahd  the  veneration  of  all  good  men. 
It  certainly  would  be  a  pity  if  such  a  character  should  be  per- 
mitted to  sink  into  oblivion.** 
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if  here  or  at  Oxford,  I  can  be  of  any  use,  that 
I  shall  think  it  more  than  honour  to  promote 
his  understanding. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to  write. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

•*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson.'* 

**  Johnsons-court,  Fleet-street, 
Aug.  13,  1766. 

The  opponents  of  this  pious  scheme  being 
made  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  the  benevolent 
undertaking  was  allowed  to  go  on. 

The  following  letters,  though  not  written  till 
the  year  after,  being  chiefly  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, are  here  inserted. 

TO   MR.    WILLIAM    DRUMMOND. 

**    DEAR    SIR, 

"  That  my  letter  should  have  had  such 
effects  as  you  mention,  gives  me  great  pleasure. 
1  hope  you  do  not  flatter  me  by  imputing  to  me 
more  good  than  I  have  really  done.  Those 
whom  my  arguments  have  persuaded  to  change 
iheir  opinion,  shew  such  modesty  and  candour 
as  deserve  great  praise. 

"  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  goes  diligently 
forward.  He  has  a  higher  reward  in  prospect 
than  any  honours  this '  world  can  bestow.  I 
wish  I  could  be  useful  to  him. 

"  The  publication  of  my  letter,  if  it  could  be 
of  use  in  a  cause  to  which  all  other  causes  are 
nothing,  I  should  not  prohibit.  But  first,  I 
I  would  have  you  to  consider  whether  the  pub- 
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lication  will  really  do  any  good ;  next  whether 
by  printing  and  distributing  a  very  small  num- 
ber, you  may  not  attain  all  that  you  propose ; 
and,  what  perhaps  I  should  have  said  first, 
whether  the  letter,  which  I  do  not  now  per- 
fectly remember,  be  fit  to  be  printed. 

"  If  you  can  consult  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
whom  I  am  a  little  known,  I  shall  be  satisfied 
about  the  propriety  of  whatever  he  shall  direct. 
If  he  thinks  that  it  should  be  printed,  I  entreat 
him  to  revise  it ;  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
negligent  lines  written,  and  whatever  is  amiss, 
he  knows  very  well  how  to  rectify.*j 

'*  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to 
time,  how  this  excellent  design  goes  forward. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  young  Mr. 
Drummond,  whom  I  hope  you  will  live  to  see 
such  as  you  desire  him. 

^^  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Elphinston,  but 
believe  him  to  be  prosperous.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  the  same  of  you,  for  I  am,  Sir, 

*^  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson." 

**  Jobnson's^court,  Fleet-street, 
April  21,  1767. 

TOTHBSAME. 

^*    SIR, 

**  I  returned  this  week  from  the  country, 
after  an  absence  of  near  six  months,  and  found 

*  This  paragraph  shews  Johnson's  real  estimation  of  the 
character  and  abilities  of  the  celebrated  Scottish  Historian, 
however  lightly,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  he  maj  haUte  spoken 
of  fais  works. 
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your  letter  with  many  others,  which  I  should 
have  answered  sooner,  if  I  had  sooner  seen 
them. 

**  Dr.  Robertson's  opinion  was  surely  right. 
Meu  should  not  be  told  of  the  falilts  which 
they  have  mended.  I  am  glad  the  old  lan- 
guage is  taught,  and  honour  the  translator  as 
a  man  whom  Goi>  has  distinguished  by  the 
high  office  of  propagating  his  word. 

"  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  engaging  you  in 
an  office  of  charity.  Mrs.  Heely,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Heely,  who  had  lately  some  office  in  your 
theatre,  is  my  near  relation,  and  now  in  great 
distress.  They  wrote  me  word  of  their  situa- 
tion some  time  ago,  to  which  I  returned  them 
an  answer  which  raised  hopes  of  more  than  it 
is  proper  for  me  to  give  them.  Their  represen- 
tation of  their  affairs  I  have  discovered  to  be 
such  as  cannot  be  trusted  ;  and  at  this  distance, 
though  their  case  requires  haste,  I  know  not 
how  to  act.  She  or  her  daughters,  may  be 
heard  of  at  Canongate  Head.  I  must  beg.  Sir, 
that  you  will  inquire  after  them,  and  let  me 
know  what  is  to  he  done.  I  am  willing  to  go 
to  ten  pounds,  and  will  transmit  you  such  a  * 
sum,  if  upon  examination  you  find  it  likely  to  be 
of  use.  If  they  are  in  immediate  want,  advance 
them  what  you  think  proper.  What  I  could 
do,  I  would  do  for  the  woman,  having  no* great 
reason  to  pay  much  regard  to  Heely  himself.* 

•^•w^s  the  person  concerning  whom  Sir  John  Hawkins 
^^  ^^^^Plte#M^  ▼^  nnwarrantable  reflections  both  against 
Dr.  Johndoswd  Mr.  Francis  Barber. 
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"  I  beHere  you  may  receive  gofMi&tenigence 
from  Mrs.  Baker,  of  the  theatre,  whose  letter  I 
received  at  the  same  time  with  yours ;  aad  to 
ivhom,  if  you  see  her^  you  will  make  ray  ex- 
cuse for  the  seeming  neglect  of  answering  her. 

*'  Whaftever  y<m  advance  within  Utti  poinds 
shall  be  immediately  returned  to  yon,  or  paid 
as  you  shall  order.  I  trust  wholly  to  your 
judgment. 

*'  I  a«i^  Sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

^  londoil,  Jolin«oi/g-c<Mirt,  Fleet- 
stteet,  Oct.  24, 1767. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Shaw,*  alike  distinguished  by 
his  geniusy  misfortunes,  and  misconduct,  pub- 
lished this  year  a  poem,  called  "  The  Race,  by 
Mercurius  Spur,  Esq."  in  which  he  whimsically 
made  the  living  poets  of  England  contend  for 
pre-eminence  of  fame  by  running: 

^  t'fmB^hf  their  heels  the  prowess  of  the  head.* 

In^  tb]»  poem  there  was  the  following'  porti*ait  of 
Jobneon : 

**  Here  Johnson  comes, — ^unblest  with  outward  grace, 
'^  His  rigid  morals  stairtp'd  upon  his  face. 
"  While  strong  conceptions  struggle  in  his  brain  ; 
"  (For  even  wit  is  brought  to  bed  with  pain :) 
"  To  view  him,  porters  with  iheir  loads  would  rest, 
**  And  babes  cling  frighted  to  the  nurse's  breast. 
**  With  looks  convuls'd  he  roars  in  pompous  strain^ 
^'  And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane . 

/'  * 

*  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  Europ^n  MtogazSie;  Ja- 
VOL.    II.  C 
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**  The  Nine,  with  terroiir  struck ,  who  ne'er  had  seen, 

"  Auglit  human  with  so  terrible,a  mien, 

**  Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  run, 

"  Virtue  steps  forth  and  claims  him  for  her  son. 

**  With  gentle  speech  she  waras  him  now  to  yield, 

''  Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  doubtfnl  field ; 

''  But  wrapt  in  conscious  worth,  content  sit  down, 

"  Since  Fame,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to  crown, 

"  Though  forc'd  his  present  claim  to  disavow, 

"  Had  long  reserv'd  a  chaplet  for  his  brow. 

"  He  bows,  obeys ;  for  time  shall  first  expire, 

^  Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire." 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Hervey  and  his 
lady  having  unhappily  disagreed,  and  being 
about  to  separate,  Johnson  interfered  as  their 
friend,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of  expostulation, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find ;  but  the 
substance  of  it  is  ascertained  by  a  letter  to  John- 
son in  answer  to  it,  which  Mr.  Hervey  printed. 
The  occasion  of  this  correspondence  between 
Br.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hervey,  was  thus  related 
to  me  by  Mr,  Beauclerk.  "  Tom  Hervey  had 
a  great  liking  for  Johnson,  and  in  his  will  had 
left  him  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds.  One  day  he 
said  to  me,  *  Johnson  may  want  this  money 
now,  more  than  afterwards.  I  have  a  mind  to 
give  it  him  directly.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
carry  a  fifty  pound  note  from  me  to  him?'  This 
I  positively  refused  to  do,  as  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  knocked  me  down  for  insulting  him,  and 
have  afterwards  put  the  note  in  his  pocket. 
But  I  said,  if  Hervey  would  write  him  a  letter, 
and  enclose  a  fifty  pound  note,  I  should  take 
care  to  deliver  it.  He  accordingly  did  write 
him  a  letter,  mentioning  that  he  was  only  pay- 
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ixi^r  a  legacy  a  little  sooner.  To  his  letter  he 
added,  *  P.  S.  lam  going  to  part  with  my  wije^ 
Johnson  then  wrote  to  him,  saying  nothing  of 
the  note,  but  remonstrating  with  him  against 
parting  with  his  wife.'* 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story,  in 
as  delicate  terms  as  I  could,  he  told  me  that 
the  fifty  pound  note  was  given  to  him  by  Mr. 
Hervey  in  consideration  of  his  having  written 
for  him  a  pamphlet  against  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams,  who,  Mr.  Hervey  imagined,was 
the  author  of  an  attack  upon  him ;  but  that  it 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  tlje  work  of  a 
garreteer, who  wrote  "The  Fool:"  the  pamph- 
let therefore  against  Sir  Charles  was  not 
printed. 

In  February  1767,  there  happened  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  Johnson's  life, 
which  gratified  his  monarchical  enthusiasm, 
and  which  he  loved  to  relate  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, when  requested  by  his  friends. 
This  was  his  being  honoured  by  a  private  con- 
versation with  his  Majesty,  in  the  library  at  the 
Queen's  house.  He  had  frequently  visited  those 
splendid  rooms  and  noble  collection  of  books,* 
which  he  used^to  say  was  more  numerous  and 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  honour  of  contributing  bis  assistance 
towards  the  formation  of  this  library;  for  I  have  read  a  long 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Barnard,  giving  the  most  masterly  in- 
structions on  the  subject.  I  wished  much  to  have  gratified 
my  readers  with  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  and  have  reason  to 
think  that  his  Majesty  would  have  been  graciously  pleaded  to 
permit  its  publication;  but  Mr.  Barnard^  to  whom  I  applied, 
declined  it  *'  on  his  own  account ." 

c2 
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curious  than  he  supposed  any  persoB  could 
have  made  in.  the  time  which  the  King  had  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Sarnard,  the  librariao^  took  care 
that  he  should  have  every  accommodation  that 
could  contribute  to  his  ease  auid  convemence, 
while  indulging  bis  literary  taste  in  that  place; 
so  that  he  had  here  a  very  agreeable  resource 
at  leisure  hours. 

His  Majesty  having  been  informed  of  his  oc- 
casional visits^  was  pleased  to  signify  a  desia?e 
that  be  should  be  told  whea  Dr.  Johnson  came 
next  to  the  library.    Accordingly,  the  nexttime 
that  Johnson  did  coine,  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly 
engaged  with  a  book,  on  which,  while  he  sat  by, 
tbe  fire,  he  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard 
stole  round  to  the  apartment  where  the  King 
was,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands, mentioned  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  then 
in  the  library.     His  Majesty  said  he  was  at 
leisure,  and  would  go  to. him ;  upon  whi<eh  Mr. 
Barnard  took  one  of  the  candles  that  stood 
on  the  King's  table,  and  lighted  his  Majesty 
through  a  suite  of  rooms,  ti4l  they  ca«me  to*  a 
private  door  into  the  library,  of  which  his  Ma- 
jesty bad  the  key.     Being  entered^  Mr.  Barnard 
stepped  forward  hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson,  wlvo 
was  still  in  a  profound  study,   and  whispered 
him,  •'  S[ir,here  is  theKiag."     Johnson  started 
up,  and  stood  still.     His  Majesty  approached 
hijn,  and.  at  once  was  courteously  easy.** 

*  The  particulars  of  this  convQmation  I  havebeea  at  great 
pains  to  collect  with  the  utmost  authenticity,  from  Dr..  John-* 
son's  own  detail  to  myself:  from  W*  Ji-aogton  who  was  pre- 
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His  Majesty  began  by  observing,  that  he  ud- 
derstood  he  came  sometimes  to  the  library ; 
and  then  mentioned  his  having  heard  that  the 
Doctor  had  been  lately  at  Oxford,  asked  him 
if  he  was  not  food  of  going  thither.     To  which 
Joboson  answered,  that  he  was  indeed  fond  of 
going  to  Oxford  sometimes,  but  was  likewise 
glad  to  come   back   again.     The   King  then 
asked   him  what  they  were  doing  at  Oxford. 
Johnson  answered,  he  could  not  much  com- 
mend their  diligence,  but  that  in  some  respects 
they  were  mended,  for  they  had  put  their  press 
under  better  regulations,  and  were  at  that  time 
printing  Polybius.     He  was  then  asked  whe- 
ther there  were  better  libraries  at  Oxford  or 


sent  when  be  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and 
several  other  friends,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's ;  from  Mr. 
Barnard ;  from  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr, 
Strahan  the  printer,  to  Bishop  Warburton;  and  from  a  minute, 
the  original  of  which  is  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Caldwell,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  most  obligingly  ob- 
tained for  me  from  his  son  Sir  John  Caldwell,  by  Sir  Francis 
Liunm.  To  all  these  gentlemen  I  beg  leave  to  make  my 
grateful  acknowledgments,  and  particularly  to  Sir  Francis 
Lumm,  who  was  pleased  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
even  had  the  minute  laid  before  the  King  by  Lord  Caermar- 
then,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  who  announced  to  Sir  Francis  the  Royal 
pleasure  concerning  it  by  a  letter,  in  these  words :  "  I  h  ave 
the  King'B  commands  to  assure  you,  Sir,  how  sensible  his 
Mjyesty  is  of  your  attention  in  communicating  the  minute  of 
the  conversation  previous  to  its  publication.  As  there  appears 
no  objection  to  your  complying  with  Mr.  Boswell's  wishes  on 
tlie  subject,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  deliver  it  to  that  gentle- 
flian,  to  make  such  ustt  of  it  his  life  of  Dr.  JohiMKni,&s  he  may 
think  proper." 

CS 
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Cambridge.  He  answered,  he  believed  the 
Bodleian  was  larger  than  any  they  had  at  Cam- 
bridge;  at  the  same  time  adding,  "  I  hope, 
whether  we  have  more  books  or  not  than  they 
have  at  Cambridge,  we  shall  make  as  good  use 
of  them  as  they  do,"  Being  asked  whether 
All-Souls  Off  Christ-Church  library  was  the 
largest,  he  answered,  "  All-Souls  library  is 
the  largest  we  have,  except  the  Bodleian."  ^'Ay, 
(said  the  King,)  that  is  the  publick  library/* 

His  Majesty  inquired  if  he  was  then  writing 
any  thing.  He  answered,  he  was  not,  for  he 
had  pretty  well  told  the  world  what  he  knew, 
^  and  must  now  read  to  acquire  more  knowledge. 
The  King,  as  it  should  now  seem  with  a  view 
to  urge  him  to  rely  on  his  own  stores  as  an 
original  writer,  and  to  continue  his  labours, 
then  said,  "  I  do  not  think  you  borrow  much 
from  any  body,"  Johnson  said,  he  thought  he 
had  already  done  his  part  as  a  writer.  ^'  I 
should  have  thought  so  too,  (said  the  King,)  if 
you  had  not  written  so  well." — ^Johnson  ob- 
served to  me,  upon  this,  that  '*  No  man  could 
have  paid  a  handsomer  compliment;  and  it 
was  fit  for  a  King  to  pay.  It  was  decisive.'' 
When  asked  by  another  friend,  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  whether  he  made  any  reply  to  this 
high  compliment,  he  answered,  "  No,  Sir. 
When  the  King  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so. 
It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my 
Sovereign."  Perhaps  no  man  who  had  spent 
his  whole  life  in  courts  could  have  shewn  a 
more  nice  and  dignified  sense  of  true  politeness 
than  Johnsqn  did  in  this  instance. 
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His  Majesty  having  observed  to  him  that  he 
supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great  deal: 
Johnson  answered,  that  he  thought  more  than 
he  read ;  that  he  had  read  a  great  deal  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  but  having  fallen  into  ill 
health,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read  much, 
compared  with  others :  for  instance,  he  said, 
he  had  not  read  much,  compared  with  Dr.  War- 
burton.  Upon  which  the  King  said,  that  he 
heard  Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such  gene- 
ral knowledge,  that  you  could  scarce  talk  with 
him  on  any  subject  on  which  he  was  not  qua- 
lified to  speak ;  and  that  his  learning  resembled 
Garrick's  acting,  in  its  universality.*  His  Ma- 
jesty then  talked  of  the  controversy  between 
Warburton  and  Lowth,  which  he  seemed  to 
have  read,  and  asked  Johnson  what  he  thought 
of  it.  Johnson  answered,  "  Warburton  has 
most  general, most  scholastick  learning;  Lowth 
is  the  more  correct  scholar.  I  do  not  know 
which  of  them  calls  names  best."  The  King 
was  pleased  to  say  he  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
adding,  ''  You  do  not  think  then.  Dr.  John- 
son, that  there  was  much  argument  in  the  case." 
Johnson  said,  he  did  not  think  there  was. 
"  Why  truly,  (said  the  King,)  when  once  it 
comes  to  calling  names,  argument  is  pretty 
well  at  an  end." 

•  The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan  clearly  recollects  having  been 
told  by  Johnson,  that  the  King  observed  that  Pope  made  War- 
burton a  Bishop.  **  True,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  but  Warbur- 
ton did  more  for  Pope ;  he  made  him  a  Christian :  alluding^ 
no  doubt,  to  his  ingenious  comments  on  the  '*  Essay  on  Man.^ 

c4 
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Hi9  MMje$ty  then  asked  faim  what  he  thought 
.of  Lord  Lyttleton's  history,  which  was  then 
lu^  j^biifihed*  Johnsoa  said,  be  tfaoujght  hw 
^lyle  pretty  good,  but  that  be  had  blainBd 
Henry  the  Second  rather  too  much.  "  Why, 
j(said  the  Kiog,)  tbey  seldom  do  these  thin^ 
by  halves,"  "  No,  Sir,  (answered  Johnson,) 
not  to  Kings."  Bat  f^anug  to  be  mistmder- 
s4o<>d,  he  proceed^ed  to  explain  himself;  and 
immediately  subjoined,  *^  That  for  those  who 
spokfi  worse  of  Kings  than  tbey  deserted,  he 
could  find  no  excuse ;  but  that  he  could  more 
easily  conceive  how  scHne  might  itpeuk  better 
of  them  tbau  they  deserved,  withoitt  any  ill  in- 
tention ;  for,  as  Kings  had  much  in  their  power 
to  give,  thosie  who  were  favoured  by  them 
would  frequently,  from  gratitude,  exaggerate 
their  praises :  and  as  this  pmeeeded  from  a 
good  n^otive,  it  was  certainly  excusable,  as  £u* 
aserrour  could  be  excusable/' 

The  King  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Dr.  Hill.  Johnson  answered,  that  he  was 
an  ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity;  and 
immediately  n^entioned,  as  an  instance  of  it,  an 
assertion  of  that  writer,  that  he  had  seen  ob*- 
jects  magnified  to  a  much  greater  degree  by 
ysing  three  or  four  microscopes  at  a  time  thait 
by  using  one.  "  Now,  (added  Johnson,)  every 
one  acquainted  with  microscopes  knows,  that 
the  njore  of  tjiein  he  looks  through,  the  less  the 
pbj^ei  will  appear."  "  Why,  (replied  the  King) 
tius  is  not  Otuly  telling]  an  untruths  but  tilling 
it  ciumsily ;  for,  if  that  be  the  case,  evary  one 
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fwho  can  look  through  a  micfoso^pe  irill  be 
jable  to  detect  him." 

**  I.noWy  (said  Jdbnson  to  hiB  friends,  when 
relating  what  had  pasted)  began  to  consider 
that  I  was  depreciating  this  man  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  SoFereigD,  and  thought  it  was  time 
for  me  to  «ay  something  that  might  be  more  fii- 
vourable/^  He  added,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Hill 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  yerj  rurious  observer ; 
aBfll  if  he  would  have  been  contented  to  tell  the 
/world  no  more  than  he  Icnew,  he  might  ha^e 
been  a  very  considerable  man,  and  needed  not 
to  have  recourse  to  such  mean  expedients  to 
raise  hisrepntation. 

The  King  then  talked  of  literary  journals, 
mentioned  particularly  the  Journal  des  Savons^ 
and  asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done.  John- 
son said,  it  was  formerly  very  well  done,  aod 
ga've  some  account  of  the  persons  who  began  it, 
and  carried  it  on  for  some  years ;  enlarging,  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  nature  and  use  of  such 
works.  The  King  then  asked  him  if  it  was 
well  done  now.  Jdhnson  answered,  he  bad  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  was.  The  King  then 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  other  literary  joiir- 
Bals  pdblished  in  this  kingdom,  except  the 
Mondily  and  Critical  Reviews ;  and  on  being 
answered  there  was  no  other,  his  Majesty  asked 
which  of  them  was  the  best :  Johnson  answered, 
that  the  Monthly  Review  was  done  with  most 
care,  the  Critical  upon  the  best  principles ;  add- 
11^,  that  the  authours  of  the  Monthly  Review 
were  enemies  to  the  Church.  This  the  King 
said  he  was  sorry  to  bear; 
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The  conversation  next  turned  on  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  when  Johnson  observed 
that  they  had  now  a  better  method  of  arranging 
their  materials  than  formerly.  *'  Ay,  (said  the 
King,)  they  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  that;" 
for  his  Majesty  had  heard  and  remembered  the 
circumstance,  which  Johnson  himself  had  for- 
got. 

His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
literary  biography  of  this  country  ably  exe- 
cuted, and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  under- 
take it.  Johnson  signified  his  readiness  to  com- 
ply with  his  Majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  Johnson 
talked  to  his  Majesty  with  profound  respect, 
but  still  in  his  firm  manly  manner,  with  a  sonor- 
ous voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone  which 
is  commonly  used  at  the  levee  and  in  the 
drawing  room.  After  the  King  withdrew, 
Johnson  shewed  himself  highly  pleased  with 
his  Majesty's  conversation,  and  gracious  be- 
haviour. He  said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  "  Sir,  they 
may  talk  of  the  King  as  they  will ;  but  he  is 
the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen."  And 
he  afterwards  observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  Sir, 
his  manners  are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman  as 
we  may  suppose  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  or 
Charles  the  Second. 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a  circle  of 
Johnson's  friends  was  collected  round  him  to 
hear  his  account  of  this  memorable  conversa- 
tion. Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  his  frank  and 
lively  manner,  was  very  active  in  pressing  him 
to  mention  the  particulars. — **  Come  now.  Sir, 
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this  is  an  interesting  matter;  do  favour  us  with 
iV  Johnson,  with  great  good  humour,  com- 
plied. 

He  told  them,  "  I  found  his  Majesty  wished 
I  should  talk,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to 
talk.  I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked 
to  by  his  Sovereign.  In  the  first  place,  a  man 
cannot  be  in  a  passion — /'  Here  some  ques- 
tion interrupted  bin),  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  he  certainly  would  have  pointed  out  and  il- 
lustrated many  circumstances  of  advantage, 
from  being  in  a  situation  where  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  at  once  excited  to  vigorous  exer- 
tion, and  tempered  by  reverential  awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  employed  in  relating  lo  the  circle  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  the  particulars  of  what 
passed  between  the  Ring  and  him,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith remained  unmoved  upon  a  sopha  at  some 
distance,  affecting  not  to  join  in  the  least  in  the 
eager  curiosity  of  the  company.  He  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  his  gloom  and  seeming  inatten- 
tion, that  he  apprehended  Johnson  had  relin- 
quished his  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  a 
Prologue  to  his  play,  with  the  hopes  of  which 
he  had  been  flattered;  but  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and 
envy  at  the  singular  honour  Dr.  Johnson  had 
lately  enjoyed.  At  length,  the  frankness  and 
simplicity  of  his  natural  character  prevailed. 
He  sprung  from  the  sopha,  advanced  to  John- 
son, and  in  a  kind  of  flutter,  from  imagining 
himself  in  the  situation  which  he  had  just  been 
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faeariog  described,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  you  ac- 
quitted yourself  in  this  convenmtion  better  than 
I  should  have  done ;  for  I  should  have  bowed 
and  staininered  through  the  whole  of  it'' 

I  received  oo  letter  from  Johnson  this  year ; 
nor  have  I  discovered  any  of  the  correspon- 
dence* he  had,  except  the  two  letters  to  Mr. 
Drumrnond,  which  have  been  inserted,  for  the 
Bake  of  connection  with  that  to  the  same  gentle- 
man in  1766.  His  diat*y  alSbrds  no  light  as  to 
his  employment  at  this  time.  He  passed  three 
months  at  Litchfield:  and  I  cannot  omit  an 
afiecting  and  solemn  scene  there,  as  related  by 
himself: 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  18, 1767.  Yesterday,  Oct  17, 
at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  leave 
forever  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Catharine  Cham- 
bers, who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about 
1724,  and  has  been  but  little  parted  from  us 
smce.  She  buried  my  father,  my  brother,  and 
my  mother.     She  is  now  S8  years  old. 

"  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her 
that  we  were  to  part  for  ever ;  that  as  Christians, 
we  should  part  with  prayer;  and  that  I  would, 
if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me;  and 

.  #  It  is  prefer  here  to  mention,  that  whe  n  I  speak  of  his 
correspondence,  I  consider  it  independent  of  the  volummous 
collection  of  letters  which,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Tlirale,  which  forms  a  separate  part  of  hits 
works :  and  as  a  proof  of  tiie  high  estimation  set  on  anything 
which  came  from  bin  pen,  was  sold  by  that  lady  for  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds. 
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held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with 
great  fervour,  while  I  prayed,  kneeling  by  her, 
nearly  m  the  feltowing  words : 

'*  Almighty  and  most  mercifol  Father,  whose 
lofing  kiodoess  is  over  all  thy  works,  behold, 
visit,  and  relieve  thi»thy  servant,wboi«  grieved 
with  sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her 
weakness  may  add  strength  to  her  htilh^  and 
seriousness  to  her  repentance.  And  grant  that 
by  the  help  of  tby  Holy  Spirit,  after  the  paros 
and  labours  of  this  short  Mfe,  we  may  all  ob^ 
tain  everlasting  happfnese,  through  Jesus 
Christ  o«r  Lord,  for  whose  sake  bear  our 
prayers*     Amen.     Our  Father,  &c.' 

'^  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me,  that  to 
part  was  the  greatest  pain  that  she  had^  ever 
felt,  and  that  she  hoped  she  would  meet  again 
in  a  better  place.  I  expressed,  with  sweWed 
eyes,  and  great  emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same 
hopes.  We  kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly 
hope  to  meet  again,  and  to  part  no  more/'' 

By  those  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon 
Johnson  as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  stern  charac- 
ter, let  this  tender  and  affectionate  scene  be 
candidly  read ;  and  let  them*  then  judge  whe- 
ther more  warmth  of  heart,  and  grateful  km^- 
ness,  is  often  found  in  human*  nature. 
We  haye^the  folfowing  notice  hot  his  devo- 

r^ord: 

"  August  2,  1767.  I  have  beeB  disturbed 
and  unsettled  for  a  longtime,  awi  have  been 
wvtbowt  pesolutiott  tV>  appty  to  study  or  to^ busi- 
ness, being  hindered  by  sudden  snatches.^' 
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He,  however,  furnislied  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
Dedication*  to  the  King  of  that  ingenious  gen- 
tleman's •*  Treatise  on  the  Globes,"  conceived 
and  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  grateful  to  a  Monarch,  distin- 
guished for  his  love  of  the  sciences. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicule  of  his 
style,  under  the  title  of  ''  Lexiphanes."  Sir 
John  Hawkins  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Kenrick  ;  but 
its  author  was  one  Campbell,  a  Scotch  purser 
in  the  navy.  The  ridicule  consisted  in  apply- 
ing Johnson's  "  words  of  large  meaning,"  to 
insignificant  matters,  as  if  one  should  put  the 
armour  of  Goliath  upon  a  dwarf.  The  contrast 
might  be  laughable;  but  the  dignity  of  the 
armour  must  remain  the  same  in  all  considerate 
minds.  This  malicious  drollery,  therefore,  it 
may  easily  be  supposed,  could  do  no  harm  to 
its  illustrious  object. 

**  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.  AT  MR.  ROTH- 
WELL's,  perfumer,  in  new  BOND-STREET, 
LONDON. 

"  DEAR   SIR, 

**  That  you  have  been  all  summer  in  Lon- 
don is  one  more  reason  for  which  I  regret  my 
long  stay  in  the  country.  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  leave  the  town  before  my  return.  We  have 
here  only  the  chance  of  vacancies,  in  the  pass- 
ing carriages,  and  I  have  bespoken  one  that 
may,  if  it  happens,  bring  me  to  town  on  the 
fourteenth  of  this  mouth :  but  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. 
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^*  It  vfi\l  be  a  favour  if  you  communicate  this 
to  Mrs.  Williams :  I  long  to  see  all  my  friends. 
**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

•*  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

"  Lichfield,  Oct  10.  1767. 

It  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,  that  he  suffered  great  perturbation  and 
distraction  in  I76s.  Nothing  of  his  writings 
was  given  to  the  publick  this  year,  except  the 
Prologue*  to  his  friend  Goldsmith's  comedy  of 
"  The  Good-natured  Man."  The  first  lines  of 
this  Prologue  are  strongly  characteristical  of 
the  dismal  gloom  of  his  mind ;  which  in  his 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  distressed 
with  the  same  malady  of  imagination,  transfers 
to  others  its  own  feelings.  Who  could  sup- 
pose it  was  to  introduce  a  comedy,  when  Mr. 
Bensley  solemnly  began, 

^*  Press'd  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
^*  Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind.*' 

But  this  dark  ground  might  make  Goldsmith's 
humour  shine  the  more. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  published 
my  "  Account  of  Corsica,  with  the  Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  that  Island,^'  I  returned  to  London, 
very  desirous  to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  andiiearhim 
upon  the  subject.  I  found  he  was  at  Oxford, 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  now 
Vinerian  Professor,  and  lived  in  New  Inn  Hall. 
Having  had  no  letter  from  him  since  that  in 
vrhich^  criticised  the  Latinity  of  my  Thesis, 
^  1 
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and  bafiDg  het»  told  bydomebody  that  be  was 
otfended  at  my  having  put  into  my  book  an  ex- 
tract of  his  letter  to  me  at  Paris,  1  was  impa* 
tient  to  be  with  him,  and  therefore  followed 
him  to  Oxford,  where  I  was  entertained  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  with  a  civility  which  I  shall  ever 
gratefully  remember.  I  found  that  Dr.  John- 
son had  sent  a  letter  to  me  to  Scotland,  and 
that  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  but  his  being 
more  indifferent  to  my  anxiety  than  I  wished 
him  to  be.  Instead  of  giving,  with  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  such  fragments  of 
his  conversation  as  I  preserved  during  this  visit 
to  Oxford,  I  shall  throw  them  together  in  con- 
tinuation. 

I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  some 
degree,  hurt  the  nice  feeling  of  honesty.  John- 
son. "  Why  no.  Sir,  if  you  act  properly.  Yott 
are  not  to  deceive  your  clients  with  false  repre- 
sentations of  your  opifiioa:  yoa  are  not  to  tell 
lies  to  a  judge."  Boswell.  "  But  what  do  you 
think  of  supporting  a  cause  which  you  know 
to  be  bad  ?"  Johnson.  *'  Sir,  you  do  not  know 
it  to  be  good  or  bad  til?  the  jtrdge  determines 
it.  I  have  said  thut  you  are  to  state  facts 
feiriy ;  so  that  your  thinking,  or  what  you  call 
knowing,  a  cause  to  be  bad,  must  be  from  rea- 
soning, must  be  from  your  supposing  your  ar- 
guments ta  be  weak  and  inconchiBive.  But; 
Sir,  that  is  not  enough.  An  argument  which 
does  not  convince  yourself,  may  convince  the 
judge  to  whonryou  urge  it  ;^  andif  itdtocs  con- 
vince him,  why,  then.  Sir,  you  are  wrong,  and 
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he  is  right.  It  is  his  businessto  judge;  and 
you  are  not  to  be  confident  in  your  own  opinion 
that  a  cause  is  bad,  but  to  say  all  you  can  for 
your  client,  and  then  hear  the  judge's  opinion." 
BoswELL.  "  But,  Sir,  does  not  affecting  a 
warmth  when  you  have  no  warmth,  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  clearly  of  one  opinion  when  you 
are  in  reality  of  another  opinion,  does  not  such 
dissimulation  impair  one's  honesty?  Is  there 
not  some  danger  that  a  lawyer  may  put  on  the 
same  mask  in  common  life,  in  the  intercourse 
with  his  friends?"  Johnson.  "Why  no.  Sir. 
Every  body  knows  you  are  paid  for  affecting 
warmth  for  your  client:  and  it  i«,  therefore, 
properly  no  dissimulation:  the  moment  you 
come  from  the  bar  you  resume  your  usual  be» 
haviour.  Sir,  a  man  will  no  more  carry  the 
artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common  intercourse 
of  society,  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for  tum- 
bling upon  his  hands  will  continue  to  tumble 
upon  his  hands  when  he  should  walk  on  his 
feet." 

Talking  of  some  of  the  modern  plays,  he  said, 
*'  False  Delicacy"  was  totally  void  of  character. 
He  praised  Goldsmith's  "Good-natured  Man;" 
said,  it  was  the  best  comedy  that  had  appeared 
since  "  The  Provoked  Husband,"  and  that 
there  had  not  been  of  late  any  such  character 
exhibited  on  the  stage  as  that  of  Croaker.  I 
observed  it  was  the  Suspirius  of  his  Rambler. 
He  said,  Goldsmith  had  owned  he  had  bor- 
rowed it  from  thence.  *•  Sir,  (continued  he) 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
characters  of  nature  and  characters  of  manners ; 
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and  thef^e  is  the  differenc4rt)etween  the  charac- 
ters of  Fielding  apd  those  of  Richardson.  Cha- 
racters of  manners  are  very  entertaining ;  but 
I  they  are  to  be  understood,  by  a  more  superfi- 
cial observer,  than  characters  of  nature,  where 
a  man  must  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart." 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  estimated 
/the  compositions  of  Richardson  too  highly,  and 
that  he  had  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
Fielding.  In  comparing  those  two  writeri,  he 
used  this  expression ;  "  that  there  was  as  great 
a  difference  between  them  as  between  a  maa 
who  knew  how  a  watch  was  made,  and  a  maa 
who  could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial- 
plate."  This  was  a  short  and  figurative  state 
of  his  distinction  between  drawing  characters 
of  nature  and  characters  only  of  manners.  But 
I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  neat 
watches  of  Fielding  are  as  well  constructed  as 
the  large  clocks  of  Richardson,  and  that  his 
dial-plates  are  brighter.  Fielding's  characters, 
though  they  do  not  expand  thei^selves  so  widely 
in  dissertation,  are  as  just  pictures  of  human 
nature,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  have  more 
striking  features,  and  nicer  touches  of  the  pen- 
cil; and  though  Johnson  used  to  quote  with 
approbation  a  saying  of  Richardson's,  "  that 
the  virtues  of  Fielding's  heroes  were  the.  vices 
of  a  truljr  good  man,"  I  will  ventare  to  add, 
that  the  moral  tendency  of  Fielding's  writings, 
though  it  does  not  enco.urag(S  a  strained  aod 
rarely  possible  virtue,  is  ever  favourdble  to  ho- 
pour  and  honesty,  and  ckerisbes  the  benevolent 
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aod  generous  affections.  He  vfho  is  as  good  as 
Fieldiog  would  make  hiui,  13  an  amiable  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  may  be  led  on  by  more  re- 
gulated instructors,  to  a  higher  state  of  ethical 
pcarfeckioii. 

Johnson  proceeded ;  "  Even  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead  is  a  character  of  manners,  though 
drawn  with  great  humour.'*  He  then  repeated, 
very  happily,  all  Sir  Francis's  credulous  ac- 
count to  Manly  of  his  being  with  "  the  great 
man,^  and  securing  a  place.  I  asked  him,  if 
^'  The  Suspicious  Husband"  did  not  fumitih  b^ 
well-drawn  character,  that  of  Ranger.  Johk- 
soN.  **  No,  Sir ;  Ranger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere 
rake,  and  a  lively  young  feilow,  but  no  cha- 
racier.^' 

The  great  Douglas  Cause  was  at  this  time  a  • 
Yery  general  subject  of  discussion.  I  found 
he  had  not  studied  it  i^ith  much  attention,  but 
had  oidy  heard  parts  of  it  occasionally.  He, 
however,  talked  of  it,  and  said,  **  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  positive  proof  of  fraud  should  not  be 
required  of  the  plaintiff,  but  that  the  Judges 
should  decide  according  as  probability  shall 
appear  to  preponderate,  granting  to  the  defen- 
dant the  presumption  of  filiation  to  be  strong 
in  bis  favour.  And  I  think,  too,  that  a  good 
deal  of  weight  should  be  allowed  to  the  dying 
declarations,  because  they  were  spontaneous. 
There  is  a  great  diflTerence  between  what  is 
said  without  our  being  urged  to  it,  and  what 
is  said  from  a  kind  of  compulsion.  If  I  praise 
a  man's  book  without  being  asked  my  opinion 
of  it,  that  is  honest  praise,  to  which  one  may 
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trust  But  if  an  authour  asks  me  if  I  like  his 
book,  and  I  give  him  something  like  praise,  it 
must  not  be  taken  as  my  real  opinion." 

"  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  a  long  time 
with  authours  desiring  my  opinion  of  their 
works.  I  used  once  to  be  sadly  plagued  with  a 
man  who  wrote  verses,  but  who  literally  had 
no  other  notion  of  a  verse,  but  that  it  consisted 
of  ten  syllables.  Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork 
across  your  plate,  was  to  him  a  verse : 

Lay  your  kuife  and  your  fork  across  your  plate. 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  verses,  he 
sometimes  by  chance  made  good  ones,  though 
he  did  not  know  it." 

He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to  Scot- 
land, and  going  with  me  to  the  Hebrides,  but 
said  he  would  now  content  himself  with  seeing 
one  or  two  of  the  most  curious  of  them.  He 
said,  '^  Macaulay,  who  writes  the  account  of 
St.  Kilda,  set  out  with  a  prejudice  against  pre- 
judice, and  wanted  to  be  a  smart  modern 
thinker;  and  yet  he  affirms  for  a  truth,  that 
when  a  ship  arrives  there  all  the  inhabitants 
are  seized  with  a  cold. " 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  writer, 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact, 
and  attempted  to  account  for  it  on  physical 
principles,  from  the  effect  of  effluvia  from  hu- 
man bodies.  Johnson,  at  another  time,  praised 
Macaulay  for  his  "  magnanimity,''  in  asserting 
this  wonderful  story,  because  it  was  well  at- 
tested.   A  Lady  of  Norfolk,  by  a  letter  to  my 
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friend  Dr.  Burney,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  solution : — *'  Now   for  the  explica- 
tion of  this  seeming  mystery,  which  is  so  very 
obvious  as,  for  that  reason,  to  have  escaped  the 
penetration  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  anthour.     Reading  the  book 
with  my  ingenious  friend,  the  late  Reverend 
Mr.  Christian  of  Docking — after  rumiuatiug  a 
little,  *  The  cause,  (says  he,)  is  a  natural  one. 
The  situation  of  St.  Kilda  renders  a  North- 
East  wind  indispensably  necessary  before  a 
stranger  can  land.    The  wind,  not  the  stranger, 
occasions  an  epidemick  cold :'  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Macaulay  is  dead  ;  if  living,  this 
solution  might  please  him,  as  I  hope  it  will 
Mr.  Boswell,  in  return  for  the  many  agreeable 
hours  his  works  have  afforded  us." 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  Ox- 
ford for  learning.  "  There  is  here.  Sir,  such  a 
progressive  emulation.  The  students  are  anxi- 
ous io  appear  well  to  their  tutors ;  the  tutors 
are  anxious  to  have  their  pupils  appear  well  in 
the  college;  the  colleges  are  anxious  to  have 
their  students  appear  well  in  the  University; 
and  there  are  excellent  rules  of  discipline  in 
every  college.  That  the  rules  are  sometimes 
ill  observed,  may  be  true;  but  is  nothing 
against  the  system.  The  members  of  an  Uni- 
versity may,  for  a  season,  be  unniindful  of  their 
duty.  I  am  ai^uing  for  the  excellency  of  the 
institution." 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of 
parts.  He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of  know- 
ledge; but  by  reading  so  long,  and  writing  so 
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long,  he  no  doubt  has   picked   up  a  good 
deal." 

He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  ^hile  at 
Litchfield,  but  had  grown  very  weary  before  he 
feft  it.  Bos  WELL.  "  I  wonder  at  that,  Sir ;  it 
is  your  native  place.**  JoHNsoif .  "  Why,  so  is 
Scotland  your  native  place.** 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  appeared  re- 
markably strong  at  this  time.  When  I  talked 
of  our  advancement  in  literature,  **  Sir,  (said 
he,)  yoir  have  learnt  a  little  from  tis,  and  you 
think  yourselves  very  great  men.  Hume 
would  never  have  written  History,  had  not  Vol- 
taire written  it  before  him.  He  is  an  echo  of 
Voltaire.'*  Boswell.  **  But,  Sir,  we  have 
Lord  Kames.*'  Johnson.  **  Yoii  kme  Lord 
Kames.  Keep  him;  ha,  ha,  haf  W'e  don't 
envy  you  him.  Do  you  ever  see  Dr.  Robert- 
son F*  BoswBLL.  '*  Yes,  Sir.**  Johnson^ 
"  Does  the  dog  talk  of  me  ?'*  Boswell.  *•  In- 
deed, Sir,  he  does,  and  loves  you.*^  Thinking 
that  I  now  had  him  in  a  corner,  and  being  soli- 
citous for  the  literary  fame  of  my  country,  I 
pressed  him  foi*his  opinion  on  the  merit  of  Dr.' 
Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.  But,  to  my 
surprise,  he  escaped — '*  Sir,  I  love  Robertson, 
and  I  won*t  talk  of  his  book.*' 

It  is  but  justice  both  to  him  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son to  add,  that  though  be  indulged  himseff  in 
this  sally  of  wit,  he  had  too  great  taste  not  to 
be  fully  sensible  of  the  merits  of  that  adnrirable 
W6rk. 

Art  essay,  written  by  Mr.  D^eane,  a  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England^  maintaining  the  future 
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life  of  brutes,  by  an  explication  of  certain  parts 
of  the  scriptures,  was  mentioned,  and  the  doc- 
trine insisted  on  by  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
fond  of  curious  speculation.  Johnson,  who  did 
not  like  to  hear  of  any  thing  concerning  a  future 
state  which  was  not  authorized  by  the  regular 
canons  of  orthodoxy,  discouraged  this  talk ; 
and  being  offended  at  its  continuation,  he 
watched  an  opportunity  to  give  the  gentleman 
a  blow  of  reprehension.  So,  when  the  poor 
speculatist,  with  a  serious  metaphysical  pen- 
sive face,  addressed  him,  "  But  really.  Sir, when 
we  see  a  very  sensible  dog,  we  don't  know  what 
io  think  of  him."  Johnson,  rolling  with  joy  at 
the  thought  which  beamed  in  his  eye,  turned 
quickly  round,  and  replied,  "  True,  Sir ;  and 
when  we  see  a  very  foolish  fellow^  we  don't 
know  what  to  think  of  him''  He  then  rose  up, 
strided  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  some  time 
laughing  and  exulting. 

1  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when  in 
Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing  a  scorpion 
within  a  circle  of  burning  coals ;  that  it  ran 
round  and  round  in  extreme  pain ;  and  finding 
noway  to  escape,  retired  to  the  centre,  and, 
like  a  true  Stoick  philosopher,  darted  its  sting 
into  its  head,  and  thus,  at  once,  freed  itself 
from  its  woes.  "  This  must  end  'em''  I  said, 
this  was  a  curious  fact,  as  it  shewed  deliberate 
suicide  in  a  reptile.  Johnson  would  not  admit 
the  feet.     He  said,  M aupertuis*  was  of  opinioo 

•  I  shoiild  think  it  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  variety 
of  Johnson's  rAding^  howcTcr  desultory  it  might  have  been. 
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that  it  does  not  kill  itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat ; 
that  it  gets  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  as  the 
coolest  place;  that  its  turning  its  tail  in  upon 
its  head  is  merely  a  convulsion,  and  that  it 
does  not  sting  itself.  He  said  he  would  be  sa- 
tisfied if  the  great  anatomist  Morgagni,  after 
dissecting  a  scorpion  on  which  the  experiment 
had  been  tried,  should  certify  that  its  sting  had 
penetrated  into  its  head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. "  That  woodcocks,  (said  he)  fly  over 
the  northern  countries,  is  proved,  because  they 
have  been  observed  at  sea.  Swallows  cer- 
tainly sleep  all  the  winter.  A  number  of  them 
conglobulate  together,  by  flying  round  and 
round,  and  then  all  in  a  heap  throw  themselves 
under  water,  and  lye  in  the  bed  of  a  river.'*. 
He  told  us,  one  of  his  first  essays  was  a  Latin 
poem  upon  the  glow-worm :  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  ask  where  it  was  to  be  found. 

Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  High  Church  of  England- 
mau,  would  be  so  prompt  in  quoting  Maupertnisy  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  think,  stands  in  the  list  of  those  unfortunate  mistaken 
men,  who  call  themselres  esprifs  forts,  I  have,  however,  a 
high  respect  for  that  Philosopher  whom  the  Great  Frederick 
of  Prussia  loved  and  honoured,  and  addressed  pathetically  in 
one  of  his  Poems, 

"  Mavperiuisy  oher  Maupertuis, 
Que  notre  vie  est  pen  de  chose,'* 

There  was  in  Maupertuis  a  vigour,  and  yet  a  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  united  with  strong  intellectual  powers,  and  uncom- 
mon ardour  of  soul.  Would  he  had  been  a  Christian !  I  can- 
not help  earnestly  venturing  to  hope  that  he  is  one  now. 

(Maupertuis  died  in  1759,  at  the  age  of  62,  in  the  arms  of 
the  Bemoullis,  tres  Chretiennement.    Burney.) 
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Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  he 
advised  me  to  read  Bell's  Travels.  I  asked 
him  whether  I  should  read  Da  Halde's  Ac- 
count of  China?  "Why  yes,  (said  he)  as  one 
reads  such  a  book ;  that  is  to  say,  consult  it.'' 

He  talked  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of 
adultery,  by  which  the  peace  of  families  was 
destroyed*    He  said,  **  Confusion  of  progeny 
constitutes    the  essence  of  the    crime;  and 
therefore  a  woman  who  breaks  her  marriage 
vows  is  much  more  criminal  than  a  man  who 
does  it.    A  man,  to  be  sure,  is  criminal  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  but  he  does  not  do  his  wife  a 
very  material  injury,  if  he  does  not  insult  her: 
if,  for  instance,  from  mere  wantonness  of  appe- 
tite, he  steals  privately  to  her  chambermaid. 
Sir,  a  wife  ought  not  greatly  to  resent  this.     I 
would  not  receive  home  a  daughter  who  had 
run  away  from  her  husband  on  that  account. 
A  wife  should  study  to  reclaim  her  husband 
by  more  attention  to  please  him.     Sir,  a  man 
will  not,  once  in  a  hundred  instances,  leave  his 
wife  and  go  to  a  harlot,  if  his  wife  has  not  been 
negligent  of  pleasing." 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discrimination, 
that  solid  judgment,  and  that  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  for  which  he  was  upon  all  occa<» 
sions  remarkable.  Taking  care  to  keep  in  view 
the  moral  and  religious  duty,  as  understood  in 
our  nation,  he  shewed  clearly  from  reason  and 
good  sense,  the  greater  degree  of  culpability  in 
the  one  sex  deviating  from  it  than  the  other ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  inculcated  a  very  use- 
ful lesson  as  to  the  way  to  keep  him. 
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I  asked  him  if  it  wad  not  hard  that  dtie  de- 
Tiation  from  chastity  should  so  absolutely  rain 
a  young  woman?  Johnson.  **  Why  no.  Sir; 
it  is  the  great  principle  which  she  is  taught* 
When  she  has  given  up  that  principle,  she  has 
given  up  every  notion  of  female  honour  and  yir* 
tue,  which  are  all  included  in  chastity." 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady  wbmn 
he  greatly  admired  and  wished  to  marry,  but 
was  afraid  of  her  superiority  of  talents.  ^^  Sir 
(said  he)  you  need  not  be  afraid;  marry  her. 
Before  a  year  goes  about,  you'll  find  that  reason 
much  weaker,  and  that  wit  not  so  bright."  Yet 
the  gentleman  may  be  justified  in  his  apprehen- 
sion by  one  of  Dn  Johnson's  admirable  sen- 
tences in  his  life  of  Waller:  "  He  doubtless 
praised  many  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid 
to  marry ;  and;  perhaps,  married  one  whom  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many 
qualities  contribttte  to  domestick  happiness, 
upon  which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow  1 
and  many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  imagina^ 
tion,  which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  ap- 
prove.'^ 

He  praised  Signer  Baretti.  "  His  account  of 
Italy  is  a  very  entertaining  book;  and,  Sir,  I 
know  no  man  who  carries  his  head  higher  in 
conversation,  than  Baretii.  There  are  strong 
powers  in  his  mind*  He  has  not,  indeed,  many 
hooks ;  but  with  what  hooks  he  faas»  he  grik^ 
pies  very  forciWy." 

At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  didl*plat^ 
of  his  watch,  a  short  Greek  inscription,  taken 
from  the  New  Testskment^  Nug  yuf.  ifxrtoih  b*ittg 
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the  first  words  of  our  Sayioi/ii^s  itoletnn  admo- 
nition to  the  improvement  of  that  time  which  is 
allowed  us  to  prepare  for  eternity;  "  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work/'  He  some 
time  afterwards  laid  aside  this  dial-plate;  and 
when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he  said,  ^'It  might 
do  very  well  upon  a  clock  which  a  man  keeps 
in  bis  closet;  but  to  have  it  upon  bis  watch 
which  he  carries  about  with  him,  and  whi^b  in 
oH€h  looked  at  by  others,  might  be  censured  as 
Ost^tatlous."  Mr.  Steevens  is  now  possessed 
of  the  dial-plate  inscribed  as  above. 

He  regained  dt Oxford  a  considerable  time; 
I  Was  obliged  to  go  to  London,  where  I  receiv- 
ed bis  letter,  which  had  been  returned  from 
Scotland. 

^*  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
<<  MY   DEAR   B09WELL, 

'  "  I  have  omitted  a  long  tim©  to  write  to 
you,  without  knowing  very  well  Why.  1  could 
now  tell  why  I  should  not  write;  for  who  Would 
write  to  meu  who  publish  the  letters  of  their 
friends,  without  their  leai^e?  Yet  I  write  to 
you  in  spite  of  my  caution,  to  tell  you  that  1 
shall  be  glad  to  See  you,  and  ihat  1  wish  ybtt 
would  empty  your  he^d  of  Corisica,  whicih  I 
think  has^  filled  it  rather  too  long.  But,  6t  all 
events,  I  sfaalt  be  glad,  vety  glad,  to  see  you, 
"  I  atn,  !8ir, 
"  YouY's  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"Oxford,  March  23,  1768. 
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I  answered  thus : 

**  TO  MR.   SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

<*  MY  DEAR  Sin,  "Londoji,  26th  April,  1765. 

"  I  have  received  your  last  letter,  whicb^ 
though  very  short,  and  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary, yet  gave  me  real  pleasure,  because  it 
contains  these  words,  *  I  shall  be  glad,  wry 
glad  to  see  you/  Surely  you  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  ray  publishing  a  single  para- 
graph of  one  of  your  letters,  the  temptation  to 
it  was  so  strong.  An  irrevocable  grant  of  your 
friendship,  and  your  dignifying  my  desire  of 
visiting  Corsica  with  the  epithet  of  *  a  wise  and 
noble  curiosity,'  are  to  me  more  valuable  than 
many  of  the  grants  of  kings. 

"  But  how  can  you  bid  me  *  empty  my  head  of 
Corsica?'  My  noble-minded  friend^  do  you  not 
feel  for  an  oppressed  nation  bravely  struggling 
to  be  free  ?  Consider  fairly  what  is  the  case. 
The  Corsicans  never  received  any  kindness 
from  the  Genoese.  They  never  agreed  to  be 
subject  to  them.  They  owe  them  nothing,  and 
when  reduced  to  an  abject  state  of  slavery,  by 
force,  shall  they  not  rise  in  the  great  cause  of 
Hberty,  and  break  the  galling  yoke?  And  shall 
not  every  liberal  soul  be  warm  for  them? 
Empty  my  head  of  Corsica !  Empiy  it  of  ho- 
nour, empty  it  of  humanity,  empty  it  of  friend- 
ship, empty  it  of  piety.  No !  while  I  live,  Cor- 
sica and  the  cause  of  the  brave  islanders  shall 
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ever  employ  my  attention,  shall  ever  interest  me 
in  the  sincerest  manner. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"James  Boswell." 

**  to  mrs.  lucy  porter,  in  litchfield, 

Oxford,  Apr.  18, 1768. 

^    MY    DEAR   DEAR   LOVE, 

"  You  have  had  a  very  great  loss.  To  lose 
an  old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a  great  part 
of  the  little  pleasure  that  this  life  allows.  But 
such  is  the  condition  of  our  nature,  that  as  we 
live  on  we  must  see  those  whom  we  love  drop 
successively,  and  find  our  circle  of  relation 
grow  less  and  less,  till  we  are  almost  uncon- 
nected with  the  world ;  and  then  it  must  soon 
be  our  turn  to  drop  into  the  grave.  There  is 
always  this  consolation,  that  we  have  one  Pro- 
tector who  pan  never  be  lost  but  by  our  own 
fault,  and  every  new  experience  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  other  comforts  should  determine 
us  to  fix  our  hearts  where  true  joys  are  to  be 
found.  All  union  with  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
must  in  time  be  broken ;  and  all  the  hopes  that 
terminate  here,  must  on  [one]  part  or  other  end 
in  disappointment. 

"  I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Adey  and  Mrs.  Cobb 
do  not  leave  you  alone.  Pay  my  respects  to 
them,  and  the  Sewards,  and  all  my  friends. 
When  Mr.  Porter  comes,  he  will  direct  you. 
Let  me  know  of  his  arrival,  and  I  will  write  to 
him. 
[V^"  When  I  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take 
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care  of  your  readiog-^ass.  Whenever  I  can 
do  any  thing  for  you,  remember,  my  dear  dar- 
ling, that  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to 
please  you. 

^  The  punctuality  of  your  correspondence  I 
consider  as  a  proof  of  great  regard.  When  we 
shall  see  each  other,  I  know  not,  but  let  us  of- 
ten think  on  each  other,  and  think  with  tender- 
ness. Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers.  I 
have  for  a  long  time  back  been  very  poorly; 
but  of  what  use  i$  it  to  complain? 

*'  Write  often,  for  your  letters  always  give 
great  pleasure  to, 

*'  My  dear, 
**  Your  nao$t  affectionate, 
'*  And  most  humble  servant, 

^'  Sam.  Johnson/' 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  May,  he  sur- 
prized me  one  morning  with  a  visit  at  my  lodg- 
ing in  Half-moon -streel^  was  quite  satisj&ed 
with  my  e:$:planation,  and  was  in  the  kindest 
and  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  As  he  had 
objected  to  a  part  of  one  of  his  liters  being 
published,  I  thought  it  right  to  taJce  this  oppor- 
tuQily  of  asking  him  explicitlyi  whether  it  would 
be  improper  to  publish  his  letters  after  his 
de^.  His  answer  was,  "  Nay,  Sir,  when  I  am 
dead,  you  may  do  as  you  will." 

He  talked  in  \^}s  usual  style,  with  a  rojugh 
coatempt  of  popular  liberty.  "  They  ipak^  a 
rou^  about  unif^ersaf  liberty,  without  consider- 
ing that  all  that  is  to  be  valued,  or  indeed  caa 
he  enjoyed  by  io^ividualsi  is  pripaie  liberty. 
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Pi^itical  Jibertj  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  pro* 
duces  private  liberty.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  the 
lliberty  of  the  press,  which  you. know  is  a 
constant  topick.  Suppose  you  and  I  aod  two 
hundred  more  were  restrained  from  printing 
our  thoughts :  what  then  ?  What  proportion 
would  that  restraint  upon  us  bear  to  the  pri- 
vate happiness  of  the  nation." 

This  mode  of  representing  the  inconveniences 
of  restraint  as  light  and  insignificant,  was  a 
kind  of  sophistry  in  which  he  delighted  to  in- 
dulge himself,  in  oppositiolti  to  the  extreme 
laxity  for  which  it  has  been  fashionable  for  too 
many  to  argue,  when  it  is  evident,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  the  very  essence  of  government  is  re- 
>  strain t;  and  certain  it  is,  that  as  government 
produces  rational  happiness,  too  much  restraint 
is  better  than  too  little.  But  when  restraint  is 
unnecessary,  and  so  close  as  to  gall  those  who 
are  subject  to  it,  the  people  may  and  ought  to 
remonstrate;  and,  if  relief  is  not  granted,  to 
resist  Of  this  manly  and  spirited  principle, 
no  man  was  more  convinced  than  Johnson  him- 
self. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked  him, 
through  my  sides,  in  apamphle^t,  entitled  *^An 
Cpistle  to  James  Bos  well,  Esq.  occasioned  by 
his  having  transmitted  the  Moral  Writings  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  jto  P^cal  Paoli,  Gene)*;stl 
of  the  Corsicans.''  I  was  at  firBt  inclined  to 
answer  this  pamphlet ;  but  Johnson,  who  kn^ff 
that  my  doiqg  so  would  oply  gratify  Kenrickt 
by  keeping  alive  what  virould  sooQ  die  away  of 
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itself,  would  not  saffer  me  to  take  any  notice 
of  it. 

His  sincere  r^ard  for  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithful  negro  servant,  made  him  so  desirous  of 
hit  further  improvement,  that  he  now  placed 
him  at  a  school  at  Bishop  Stortford,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. This  humane  attention  does  John- 
son's heart  much  honour.  Out  of  many  letters 
which  Mr.  Barber  received  from  his  master,  he 
has  preserved  three,  which  he  kindly  gave  me, 
and  which  I  shall  insert  according  to  their 
dates. 


^'  MR.    FRANCIS    BARBER, 


^^    BEAR   FRANCIS, 

"  I  have  been  very  much  out  of  order.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and  design 
to  come  soon  to  you.  I  would  have  you  stay 
at  Mrs.  Clapp's  for  the  present,  till  I  can  de- 
termine what  we  shall  do.     Be  a  good  boy. 

"  My  complimeuts  to  Mrs.  Clapp  and  to  Mr. 
Fowler. 

"  I  am,  your's  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  May  28, 1768." 

Soon  afterwards  he  supped  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  a  com- 
pany whom  I  collected  to  meet  him.  There 
were  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr. 
Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,   and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  who  wished 
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much  to  be  introdaced  to  these  eminent  Scotch 
literati;  bat  on  the  present  occasion  he  had 
very  little  opportunity  of  hearing  them  talk,  for 
with  an  excess  of  prudence,  for  which  Johnson 
afterwards  found  fault  with  them,  they  hardly 
opened  their  lip$,  and  that  only  to  say  some- 
thing which  they  were  certain  would  toot  ex- 
pose them  to  the  sword  of  Goliath ;  such  was 
their  anxiety  for  their  fame  when  in  the  presence 
of  Johnson.  He  was  this  evening  in  remarka- 
ble vigOQi*  of  mind,  and  eager  to  exert  himself 
iti  conversation,  which  he  did  with  great  rea* 
dinessand  fluency ;  but  lam  sorry  to  find  that 
I  have  preserved  but  a  small  part  of  what 
paitsed. 

He  allowed  high  praise  to  Thomson,  as  a 
poet;  but  when  one  of  the  company  said  he  was 
also  a  very  good  man,  our  moralist  contested 
this  with  very  great  U^armth,  accusing  him  of 
gross  sensuality  and  licentiousness  of  manners. 
I  was  very  much  afraid  that  in  Writing  Thom- 
son's life,  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  treated  his 
private  character  with  astern  severity,  but  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed;  and  1  tnay  claim  a  lit- 
tle merit  in  it,  from  my  having  been  at  pains  to 
send  him  authentick  accounts  of  the  affection- 
ate and  generous  conduct  of  that  poet  to  his 
Sisters,  one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Mr,  Thom- 
son, schoolmaster  at-  Lanark,  I  knew,  and  was 
presented  by  her  with  thre6  of  bis  letters,  one 
of  whicb  0r.  Johnson  has  inserted  in  his 
life. 

He  vtras  vehement  Against  old  Dr.  Mounsey, 
of  Chelsea  College,  as  "  a  fellow  who  swore  and 

VOL.    II.  E 
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talked  bawdy/'  "  I  have  often  been  in  his  com- 
pany, (said  Dr.  Percy)  and  never  heard  him 
swear  or  talk  bawdy."  Mr.  Davies,  who  sat 
next  to  Dr.  Percy,  having  after  this  bad  some 
conversation  aside  with  him,  nmde  a  discovery 
which,  in  his  zeal  to  pay  court  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  eagerly  proclaimed  aloud  from  the  foot  of 
the  table:  ''O,  Sir,  I.  have  found  out  a  very 
good  reason  why  Dr.  Percy  never  heard  Moun- 
sey  swear  or  talk  bawdy,  for  he  tells  me  he. 
never  saw  him  but  at  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's table.  "  And  so,  Sir,  (said  Dr.  John- 
son loudly  to  Dr.  Percy)  you  would  shield  this 
man  from  the  charge  of  swearing  and  talking 
bawdy,  because  he  did  not  do  so  at  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  table.  Sir,  you  might  as 
Avell  tell  us  that  you  had  seen  him  hold  up  his 
hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he  never  swore 
nor  talked  bawdy;  or  that  you  had  seen  him 
in  the  cart  at  Tyburn,  and  he  neither  swore  nor 
talked  bawdy.  And  is  it  thus,  Sir,  that  you 
presume  to  controvert  what  I  have  related?" 
Dr.  Johnson's  animadversion  was  uttered  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Dr.  Percy  seemed  to  be 
displeased,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  com- 
pany, of  which  Johnson  did  not  at  that  time 
take  any  notice. 

Swift  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson,  as 
usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect  as  an  au- 
thour.  Some  of  us  endeavoured  to  support 
the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  by  various  arguments. 
One  in  particular  praised  his  "  Conduct  of  the 
Allies."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  his  *  Conduct  of  the 
Allies,'  is  a  performance  of  very  little  ability." 
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**  Surely,  Sir,  (said  Dr.  Douglas)  you  must 
allow  it  has  strong  facts."*  Johnson.  "  Why 
yes,  Sir;  but  what  is  that  to  the  merit  of  the 
composition?  In  the  Sessions-paper  of  the 
Old  Bailey  there  are  strong  facts.  House- 
breaking is  a  stroug  fact;  robbery  is  a  strong 
fact;  and  murder  is  a  wito-A/y  strong  fact :  but 
is  great  praise  due  to  the  historian  of  those 
strong  facts  ?  No,  Sir,  Swift  has  told  what  he 
had  to  tell  distinctly  enough,  but  that  is  all. 
He  had  to  count  ten,  and  he  has  counted  it 
right." — ^Then  recollecting  that  Mr.  Davies,  by 
acting  as  an  informer,  had  been  the  occasion  of 
his  talking  somewhat  too  harshly  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Percy,  for  which,  probably,  when  the  first 
ebullition  was  over,  he  felt  some  compunction, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  give  liim  a  hit:  so 
added,  with  a  preparatory  laugh ;  "  Why,  Sir, 
Tom  Davies  might  have  written  *  the  Conduct 
of  the  Allies."  Poor  Tom  being  suddenly 
dragged  into  ludicrous  notice  in  presence  of 
the  Scottish  Doctors,  to  whom  lie  was  ambi- 
tious of  appearing  to  advantage,  was  grievously 

*  My  respectable  friend,  upon  reading  this  passage,  ob- 
served, that  he  probably  must  have  said  not  simply  "  strong 
facts,*'  but  "  strong  facts  well  arranged."  His  Lordship, 
however,  knows  too  well*  the  value  of  written  -documents  to 
insist  on  setting  his  recollection  against  my  notes  taken  at 
the  time.  He  does  not  attempt  to  traverse  the  record.  The 
fact,  perhaps,  may  have  been,  either  that  the  additional  words 
escaped  me  in  the  noise  of  a  numerous  company,  or  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  from  his  impetuosity,  and  eagerness  to  seize  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  lively  retort,  did  not  allow  Dr.  Douglas 
to  finish  his  sentence.  ^ 
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mortified.  Nor  did  his  panishment  rest  here ; 
for  npoD  sahseqoent  occasioos,  whenever  he, 
*'  statesman  all  o'er/'*  assumed  a  strottinf;  im- 
portance, I  nsed  to  hail  him,— «''  The  Authaur 
of  the  Conduct  €fibeAUie$:' 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  him  highly  satisfied  with  hiscollo- 
quiat  prowess  the  preceding  evening.  ''  Well, 
(said  he)  we  had  good  talk/'  Boswkll..  ''  Yes^ 
Sir ;  you  tossed  and  gored  several  persons." 

The  late  Alexander  Earl  of  £glittgtoune,who 
loved  wit  more  than  wine,  and  men  of  genius 
more  than  sycophants,  had  a  great  admiration 
of  Johnson ;  but  from  the  remarkable  d^ance 
of  his  own  nMrnners^  was,  perhaps,  too  deli- 
cately sensible  of  the  roughness  which  some- 
times appeared  in  Johnson's  behaviour.  One 
evening  about  this  time,  when  his  Lordship  did 
me  the  honour  to  sup  at  my  lodgings  with  Dr. 
Robertson  and  several  other  men  of  literary 
distinction,  he  regretted  that  Johnson  had  not 
been  educated  with  more  refinement,  and  lived 
more  in  polished  society.  *^  No,  no,  my  Lord, 
(said  Signior  Baretti)  do  with  him  what  you 
would,  he  would  always  have  been  a  bear." 
**  True,  (answered  the  Earl,  with  a  smile)  but 
he  would  have  been  a  dancing  bear." 

,To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have  gone 
round  the  world  to  Johnson's  prejudice,  by  ap- 
plying to  him  the  epithet  of  a  hear^  let  me  im- 
press upon  my  readers  a  just  and  happy  say- 

•  See  the  hard  drawing  of  him  in  ChurcbiU's  IIoscia]»« 
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iog  of  my  friend  Goldsmitli,  who  knew  him 
yvell :  '^  Jofansoo,  to  he  snre,  has  a  roughness 
in  his  manner;  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more 
tender  heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but 
his  skin/^ 

In  17^,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  publick 
was  favoured  witii  nothing  of  Johnson's  com- 
position, eithtf  for  himself  or  any  of  his  friends* 
His  **  Meditations'"  too  strongly  prove  that  he 
suffered  much  hoth  in  body  and  mind ;  yet  ^ 
Was  he  perpetually  striving  against  evil^  and 
nobly  endeavouring  to  advance  his  intellectual 
and  devotional  improvement.  Every  generous 
and  grateful  heart  must  feel  for  the  distresses 
of  so  eminent  a  benefactor  to  mankind;  and 
now  that  his  unhappiness  is  certainly  known, 
must  respect  that  dignity  of  character  which 
prevented  him  from  complaining. 

His  Majesty  having,  the  preceding  year,  in- 
stituted the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Lon- 
don, Johnson  had  now  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  Professor  in  Ancient  Literature.* 
In  the  course  of  the  year  he  wrote  some  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale«  passed  some  part  of  the  sum- 

*  tu  which  place  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Bennet  Lang- 
tOQy  £lsq.  When  that  truly  rdigious  gentlemaEB  wns  elected 
to  this  honorary  Professorship^  at  the  same  time  thait  Edward 
Gibbon,  Esq.  noted  for  introducing  a  kind  of  sneering  infide- 
lity into  his  Historical  Writings,  was  elected  Professor  in 
Ancient  History,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  I  <d)served 
that  it  brought  to  my  mind,  ''  Wicked  Will  Whistpn  and  gao4 
Mr.  Ditton.'' — I  am  now  also  of  that  admirable  instttution  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  by  the  •favour  of  the 
Academicians,  and  the  approbation  c^Uie  Sovereign. 
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mer  at  Oxford  and  at  Litchfield  ;  aod  when  at 
Oxford  he  wrote  the  following  letter : 

*c  .j-o  THE  REVEREND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
"  DEAR    SIR, 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  read 
in  the  library  of  your  College,  I  promised  to 
recompence  the  college  for  that  permission,  by 
adding  to  their  books  a  Baskerville's  Virgil.  I 
have  now  sent  it,  and  desire  you  to  reposit  it 
on  the  shelves  in  my  name.* 

"  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  when 
you  have  an  hour  of  leisure,  I  will  drink  tea 
with  you.  I  am  engaged  for  the  afternoon,  to- 
morrow and  on  Friday :  all  my  mornings  are 
my  own.t 

"  I  dm,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson/' 
"  May  31,  1769. 

'  I  came  to  London  in  the  autumn,  and  having 
informed  him  that  I  was  going  to  be  married  in 
a  few  months,  I  wished  to  have  as  much  of  his 
conversation  as  I  could,  before  engaging  in  a 
state  of  life  which  would  probably  keep  me 

•  ^' It  has  this  inscription  in  a  blank-leaf :  '  Hunc  lihrum 
D.  D.  Samuel  Johnson,  eo  quod  hie  loci  stiidiis  inierdum  va- 
caret*  Of  this  library,  which  is  an  old  Gothic  room,  he  was 
very  fond.  On  my  observing  to  him  that  some  of  the  modem 
libraries  of  the  University  were  more  commodious  and  plea- 
sant for  study,  as  being  more  spacious  and  airy,*  he  replied, 
*  Sir,  if  a  man  has  a  mind  to  prance,  he  must  study  at  Christ- 
Church  and  All-Souls/' 

t  i"  During  this  visit  he  seldom  or  never  dined  out  He 
appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  some  literary  work.  ,  Miss. 
Williams  was  now  with  him  at  Oxford." 

1 
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more  ia  Scotland,  and  prevent  me  seeing  him 
so  often  as  when  I  was  a  single  man;  but  I 
found  he  was  at  Brighthelinstone  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale.  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not 
his  company  with  me  at  the  jubilee,  in  honour 
of  Shakespeare,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the 
great  poefs  native  town.  Johnson's  connec- 
tion both  with  Shakespeare  and  Garrick 
founded  a  double  claim  to  his  presence ;  and  it 
would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rick. Upon  this  occasion  I  particularly  la- 
mented that  he  had  not  that  warmth  of  friend- 
ship for  his  brilliant  pupil,  which  we  may  sup- 
pose would  have  had  a  benignant  effect  on  both. 
When  almost  every  man  of  eminence  in  the  lite- 
rary world  was  happy  to  partake  in  this  festi- 
val of  genius,  the  absence  of  Johnson  could  not 
but  be  wondered  at  and  regretted.  The  only 
trace  of  him  there,  was  in  the  whimsical  adver- 
tisement of  a  haberdasher,  who  sold  Shake- 
sperian  ribbands  of  various  dyes  ;  and,  by  way 
of  illustrating  their  appropriation  to  the  bard, 
introduced  a  line  from  the  celebrated  Prologue 
at  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  theatre: 

"  Each  change  of  many-colour^d  life  he  drew" 

From  Brighthelm stone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
me  the  following  letter,  which  they  who  may 
think  that  I  ought  to  have  suppressed,  must 
have  less  ardent  feelings  than  I  have  always 
avowed.* 

#  In  the  Preface  to  my  Account  of  Corsica,  published  in 
1768, 1  thus  express  myself: 

e4 
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^^  TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

"    DEAR   SIR, 

**  Why  do  you  charge  me  with  unkindness? 
I  have  oipitted  nothingthat  could  do  you  good, 
or  give  you  pleasure,  unless  it  be  that  I  have 
forborne  to  tell  you  my  opinion  of  your  *  Ac- 
count of  Corsica/  1  brieve  my  opinion,  if 
you  think  well  of  my  judgment,  might  have 
given  you  pleasure;  but  vi^hen  it  is  considered 
how  much  vanity  is  excited  by  praise,  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  have  done  you  good.  Your 
History  is  like  other  histories,  but  your  Journal 

*'  He  'who  publishes  a  book  affecting  not  to  be  an  authoor, 
and  professhig  an  indifference  for  literary  fame;  may  possiblj 
impose  upon  many  people  suck  an  idea  of  his  consjequenee  as 
lie  wishef  may  be  recei¥e4«  For  my  p^rt,  I  should  ¥e  ptw4 
to  be  kaorvu  aa  an  au^ur,  and  I  have  an  ardent  ^nbitioa  for 
literary  fam^ ;  for,  of  all  possessions  I  should  imagine  literary 
fame  to  be  the  most  valuable.  A  man  who  has  been  able  to 
furnish  a  book,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  world,  has 
established  himself  as  a  respectable  character  in  distant  ao^ 
dety  without  any  danger  of  having  that  cbaraeter  fefsf nedl 
by  the  observation  of  hia  weaknesf  es.  To  preserve  an  mii- 
form  dignity  among  those  who  see  us  every  day,  is  hardly 
possible;  and  to  aim  at  it>  must  put  U9  under  the  fetters  of 
perpetual  restraint.  ^^The  authour  of  an  approved  book  may 
allow  his  natural  dispositioa  an  easy  play,  and  yet  iodulgQ  the 
pride  of  superipur  genius,when  he  considers  that  by  those  whQ 
know  him  only  as  an  authour,  he  never  ceases  to  be  respected. 
Such  an  authour,  when  in  his  hours  of  gloom  and  discontent^ 
may  have  the  oonsolation  to  t^ii^c,  that  hie  writings  sure,  at 
that  very  time,  giving  pleasure  to  numbers  ;  and  sw^  am  auv 
thour  may  cherish  the  hope  of  being  remembered  after  deaths 
which  ban  \>eQXi  a  jr^at  object  U>  the  nobbftt  rawid^  ixk  all 
ages.*'^ 
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is  in  a  irery  high  degrw  curioiit  and  delif^tfuK 
There  is  between  the  history  and  the  journal 
that  difference  which  there  will  always  be  found 
between  notions  borrowed  A*om  without,  and 
notions  generated  within.  Your  history  was 
copied  from  books;  your  journal  rose  out  of 
yonr  own  experience  and  obser?ation.  Yoa 
express  images  which  operated  strongly  upon 
yourself,  and  you  have  impressed  them  with 
great  force  upon  your  readers.  I  know  not 
whether  I  could  name  any  narrative  by  which 
curiosity  is  better  excited^  or  better  gratified. 

^^  I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be  married ; 
and  as  I  wish  yon  well  in  things  of  less  impor- 
tance,  wish  you  well  with  proportionate  ardour 
in  this  crisis  of  your  life.  What  I  can  contri- 
bute to  your  happiness^  I  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  withhold ;  for  I  have  always  loved 
and  valued  you,  and  shall  love  you  and  value 
yoa  still  more,  as  yon  become  more  regular  and 
useful:  effects  which  a  happy  marriage  will 
haixily  fail  to  produce. 

''  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come  bade 
very  soon  from  this  place.  I  shall,  perhaps^ 
stay  a  fortnight  longer ;  and  a  fortnight  is  a 
long  time  to  a  lover  absent  from  his  mistress* 
Would  a  flMtnight  ever  have  an  e^A  ? 
'*  I  am,  dei»r  Sir, 
^  Your  most  affectionate  humble  Servant, 

**  Sam.JJohnson.'' 

''  BngbthelimtoiM,  S^  9,  17$9. 

After  bis  return  to  town,  we  met  frequently^ 
and  I  continued  the  practice  of  making  noted 
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of  his  conyersation/thongh  not  uritb  so  ntick 
assiduity  as  I  wish  I  had  done.  At  this  time, 
indeed,  I  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  being 
able  to  appropriate  so  much  time  to  my 
journal ;  for  General  Paoli,  after  Corsica  had 
been  overpowered  by  the  monarchy  of  France, 
was  now  no  longer  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
countrymen,  but  having  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  his  native  island,  had  sought  an  as|ylum 
in  Great  Britain;  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  well 
as  my  pleasure,  to  attend  much  upon  him.  Such 
particulars  of  Johnson's  conversation  at  this 
period  as  I  have  committed  to  writing,  1  shall 
herei  introduce,  without  any  strict  attention  to 
methodical  arrangement.  Sometimes  short 
notes  of  different  days  shall  be  blended  toge- 
ther, and  sometimes  a  day  may  seem  important 
enough  to  be  separately  distinguished. 
'  He  said,  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept 
with  rigid  severity  and  gloom,  but  with  a  gra- 
vity and  simplicity  of  behaviour. 

I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  a 
^hort  collection  of  Scotticisms.  ^'  I  wonder, 
(said  Johnson)  that  be  should  find  them.' 
',  He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of  the 
question  concerning  the  legality  of  general  war- 
rants. "  §uch  a  power  (he  observed)  must  be 
vested  in  every  government,  to  answer  particu- 
lar cases  of  necessity ;  and  there  can  be  no  just 
complaint  but  when  it  is  abused,  for  which 
those  who  administer  government  must  be  an- 
swerable. It  is  a  matter  of  such  indifference, 
a  matter  about  which  the  people  care  so  very 
little,  that  were  a  man  to  be  sent  over  Britain 
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to  ofier  them  an  exemption  from  it  at  a  half- 
penny a  piece,  very  few  would  purchase  it." 
This  was  a  specimen  of  that  laxity  of  talking, 
which  I  had  heard  him  fairly  acknowledge;  for, 
surely,  while  the  power  of  granting  general  war- 
rants was  supposed  to  be  legal,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  them  hung  over  our  heads,  we  did 
not  possess  that  security  of  freedom  congenial 
to  our  happy  constitution,  and  which,  by  the 
intrepid  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  has  been  hap- 
pily established. 

He  said,  *'The  duration  of  parliament;  whe- 
ther for  seven  years,  or  the  life  of  the  King,  ap- 
pears to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I  would  not 
give  half  a  crown  to  turn  the  scale  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  habeas  corpus  is  the  single  ad- 
vantage which  our  government  has  over  that  of 
other  countries.'* 

On  the  30th  of  September  we  dined  together 
at  the  Mitre.  I  attempted  to  argue  for  the  su- 
perior happiness  of  the  savage  life,  upon  the 
usual  fanciful  topicks.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  ihere 
can  be  nothing  more  false.  The  savages  have 
no  bodily  advantages  beyond  those  of  civilized 
men.  They  have  not  better  health ;  and  as  to 
care  or  mental  uneasiness,  they  are  not  above 
it,  but  below  it,  like  bears.  No,  sir;  you  are 
not  to  talk  such  paradox :  let  me  have  no  more 
on't  It  cannot  entertain,  far  less  can  it  in- 
struct. Lord  MonboddOy  one  of  your  Scotch 
Judges,  talked  a  great  deal  of  such  nonsense^ 
I  suffered  himy  but  I  will  not  suffer  you/'  Bds- 
WELL.  "  But,  Sir,  does  not  Rousseau  talk  such 
nonsense?"    Johnson.  '' True,  Sir,  but  Rous- 
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f  eaii  knows  he  is  talking  Doueosep  and  laagl» 
at  the  world  £>r  stariii|^  at  him*''    Bosvbll. 
**  How  so.  Sir  ?^    JomrgoN.  **  Why,  Sir,  a  man 
who  talks  nonsense  so  well,  most  know  that  he 
is  talking  nonsense.     Bat  I  am  ^frmd^  (chudc- 
ling  and  laughing)  Monhoddo  does  mat  know 
that  he  is  talking  nonsense/'*    Bo6well.  ^  Is 
it  wrong  then.  Sir,  to  afiect  singolaritgr,  m  order 
to  make  people  stare  ?"    Johnson*  ''  Yes,  if  yon 
do  it  by  propagating  erroar:  and  indeed  it  is 
wrong  in  any  way.    There  is  in  humim  nature 
a  general  inclination  to  make  people  stare ;  and 
every  wise  man  has  himself  to  cure  of  it,  and 
does  cure  himself.    If  you  wish  to  make  people 
stare  by  doing  better  than  others^  why,  make 
them  stare  till  they  stare  their  eyes  out    But 
consider  how  es^y  it  is  to  make  people  stare, 
by  being  absurd.     I  may  do  it  by  going  into  a 
drawing-room  without  my  shoes.    You  remsm- 
bi^  the  gentleman  in  the  ^  Spoctator,*  who  had 
a  commission  of  lunacy  taken  out  against  hm 
for  his  extreme  singularity,  such  as  nerer  wear^ 
ing  a  wig,  but  a  nightcap.    Now^  Sir,  ab^ 
stoactedly,  the  night*cap  was  the  best;  but,  rer 
latively^  the  advantage  was  over-balanced  by 
his  making  the  boys  run  after  himp" 

*  His  Lordshq)  having  frequently  spoken  in  an  abun^re 
manner  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  my  compaay^  I,  on  one  occasion 
during^  the  life^iiBe  of  my  inustrious  friend,  could  not  refrain 
from  jetoliatioii,  aod  repeated  to  kirn  tiiis  saying.  He  hat 
since  published  I  don't  know  how  imxxg  pages  ift  od^  of  his 
curious  books,  attea»ptingv  in  «iuch  anger,  but  with  pitiful  e^ 
£^ct,  to  persuade  mankiad  that  my  illustrious  friend  was  not 
the  great  and  good  man  which  they  esteemed,  and  ever  will 
esteem  him  to  1»6. 
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Talking  of  a  London  life,  be  said, ''  The  hap- 
piness of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  by 
those  who  have  been  in  it  I  virill  venture  to 
say,  there  is  more  learning  and  science  vrithin 
the  circnnfetenoe  of  ten  miles  from  where  we 
now  sit,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.'' 
BoswELL.  ''  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  great 
distance  at  which  people  live  from  one  an- 
other/' JoHKs»9.  "  Yes,  Sir;  but  that  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  largeness  of  it,  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  other  advantages."  Boswell. 
''  Sometimes  I  have  been  in  the  humour  of 
wishing  to  retire  to  a  desart.'^  Jounsoic.  '^Sir, 
you  have  desart  enough  in  Scotland.'' 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  a  great  deal 
of  mstructive  conversation  with  him  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  married  state,  of  which  I  had  then  a 
near  prospect,  he  did  not  say  much  upon  that 
topick«  Mr.  Sevrard  beard  him  once  say,  that 
^*  a  man  has  a  very  bad  chance  for  happiness  in 
tbat  states  unless  he  marries  a  woman  of  very 
strong  and  fixed  principles  of  region."  He 
maintained  to  me,  contrary  to  ttie  common  no* 
tion,  tbat  a  woman  would  not  be  the  worse  wife 
for  ^being  learned ;  in  which,  from  at!  tbat  1 
have  observed  of  Artimsias^  I  humbly  differed 
from  him.  That  a  woman  should  be  sensibt^ 
and  well  informed,^!  allow  io  be  a  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  think  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,*  in 
his  rude  versification,  has  very  judiciously 
pointed  out  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  is 
x^  be  desired  in  a  female  companion : 

•  "  A  Wift,"  a  poem,  1614. 
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^<  GWe  me,  next  good,  an  undentmuUng  wife, 
*'  By  Nature  tcise,  not  learned  by  much  art; 

"  Some  knowledge  on  her  side  with  all  my  life 
"  More  scope  of  conversation  impart; 

**  Besides,  her  inbome  virtue  fortifie ; 

**  Tbey  are  most  6nnly  goody  who  best  know  why." 

Wlieu  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance for  marrying  a  second  time,  as  it 
siiewed  a  disregard  of  his  first  wife,  he  said, 
*'  Not  at  all,  Sir.  On  the  contrary,  were  he 
not  to  marry  again,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
hi^  first  wife  had  given  him  a  disgust  to  mar- 
riage^  but  by  taking;  a  second  wife,  he  pays  the 
highest  compliment  to  the  first,  by  shewing  that 
she  made  him  so  happy  as  a  married  man,  that 
he  wishes  to  be  so  a  second  time."  So  inge- 
nious a  turn  did  he  give  to  this  delicate  ques- 
tion. And  yet,  on  another  occasion^  he  owned 
that  he  once  had  almost  asked  a  promise  of 
Mrs.  Johnson,  that  she  would  not  marry  again, 
but  had  checked  himself.  Indeed  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  in  this  case  the  request 
would  have  been  unreasonable;  for  if  Mrs. 
Johnson  forgot,  or  thought  it  no  injury  to  the 
memory  pf  her  first  love, — the  husband  of  her 
youth  and  the  father  of  her  children, — to  make 
a  second  marriage,  why  should  she  be. preclud- 
ed from  a  third,  should  she  be  so  inclined  ?  In 
Johnson's  persevering  fond  appropriation  of  hi^ 
Telli/^  even  after  her  decease,  he  seems  totally 
to  have  over-looked  the  prior  claim  of  the  ho- 
nest Birmingham  trader.  I  presume  that  her 
haying  been  married  before  had,  at  times,  given 
him  some  uneasiness ;  for  I  remember  his  ob* 
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serving  upon  the  marriage  of  one  of  our  com* 
raon  friends,  "  He  has  done  a  very  foolish  thing. 
Sir;  he  has  married  a  widow,  when  he  might 
have  had  a  maid.'^ 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  had 
last  year  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Thrale  at 
Dr.  Johnson  s  one  morning,  and  had  conversa- 
tion  enough  with  her  to  admire  her  talents ; 
and  to  shew  her  that  I  was  as  Johnsonian  as 
herselfi  Dr.  Johnson  had  probably.  ,^een  kind 
enough  to  speak  well  of  me,  for  this  evening 
he  delivered  me  a  very  polite  card  from  Mr. 
Thrale  and  her,  inviting  me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  6th  of  October  I  complied  with  this 
obliging  invitation,  and  found,  at  an  elegant 
villa,  six  miles  from  town,  eVery  circumstance 
that  can  make  society  pleasing.  Johnson, 
though  quite  at  home,  was  yet  looked  up  to 
with  an  awe  tempered  by  affection,  and  seemed 
to  be  equally  the  care  of  his  host  and  hostess. 
I  rejoiced  at  seeing  him  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  against  Scotland  with  a 
good  humoured  pleasantry,  which  gave  me, 
though  no  bigot  te  national  prejudices,  an  op- 
portunity for  a  little  contest  with  him.  I  hav- 
ing said  that  England  was  obliged  to  us  for 
gardeners,  almost  all  their  good  gardeners  be- 
ing Scotchmen  ;— Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  that  is 
because  gardening  is  much  more  necessary 
amongst  you  than  with  us,  which  makes  so 
many  of  your  people  learn  it.  It  is  all  gar- 
dening with  you.  Things  which  grow  wild 
here,   must  be  cultivated   with  great  care  in 
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Scotland.  Pray  nojr  (thfowidg  himself  back 
»  his  chair,  and  laughing,)  are  you  ever  able  to 
bring  the  sloe  to  perfection  ?'' 

I  boasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  abolish  the  unhospitable,  trouble* 
some,  and  ungracious  custom  of  giving  vails  to 
servants.  Johnson.  ^*  Sir,  you  abolished 
vails,  because  you  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to 
give  them.*' 

Mrs*  Thrale  disputed  trith  him  on  the  merit 
of  Prior.  He  attacked  him  powerfully ;  said 
be  wrote  of  love  like  a  man  who  had  never  felt 
it :  his  love  verses  were  college  verses ;  and  he 
repeated  the  song  *^  Alexis  shunn'd  his  fellow 
swains,"  &c.  ia  so  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  to 
make  us  all  wonder  how  any  one  could  hare 
been  pleased  with  sach  fantastical  stufit  Mrs. 
Thrale  stood  to  her  gun  with  great  courage, 
in  defence  of  amorous  ditties,  which  Johnson 
despised,  till  he  at  last  silenced  her  by  saying, 
"  My  dear  lady,  talk  no  more  of  this.  Non- 
sense  can  [be  defended  but  by  nonsense." 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick's  talents 
for  light  gay  poetry ;  and,  as  a  specimen,  re- 
peated his  song  in  **  Florizel  and  Perdita,*'  and 
dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasured!  this  line: 

'*  rd  sndle  witlltbe  simple,  and  feed  with  the  poor.?' 

Johnson.''  ''  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this  will  nevcv 
do.  Poor  David!  Smile  with  the  simple  ;«»-• 
what  folly  is  that?  And  who  would  feed  wHh 
the  poor  that  can  faflp  it?  No,  no;  let  me  smile 
with  the  wise,  and  feed  with  the  rich."    I  re- 
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peated  this  sally  to  Garrick,  and  wondered  to 
find  his  sensibility  as  a  writer  not  a  little  irri- 
tated by  it.  To  sooth  him,  I  observed,  that 
Johnson  spared  none  of  us;  and  I  quoted  the 
passage  in  Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one 
who  attacks  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh, 
to  a  pushing  ox,  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of 
hay  put  upon  his  horns :  fcenum  habet  in  comu. 
"  Ay,  (said  Garrick,  vehemently,)  he  has  a  whole 
mow  of  it.'* 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  "  We  may 
know  historical  facts  to  be  true,  as  we  may 
know  facts  in  common  life  to  be  true.  Motives 
are  generally  unknown.  We  cannot  trust  to 
the  characters  we  find  in  history,  unless  when 
they  are  drawn  by  those  who  knew  the  persons; 
as  those,  for  instance,  by  Sallust,  and  by  Lord 
Clarendon.*' 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whitfield's 
oratory,  "  His  popularity,  Sir,  (said  he)  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner. 
He  would  be  followed  by  crowds  were  he  t<J 
wear  a  night-cap  in  the  pulpit,  or  were  he  to 
preach  from  a  tree.'' 

I  know  not  from  what  spirit  of  contradiction 
he  burst  out  into  a  violent  {declamation  against 
the  Ck)rsicans,  of  whose  heroism  I  talked  in 
high  terms.  ''  Sir,  (said  he)  what  is  all  this 
rout  about  the  Corsicans?  They  have  been  at 
war  with  the  Genoese  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  have  never  yet  taken  their  fortified 
towns.  They  might  have  battered  down  their 
walls,  and  reduced  them  to  powder  in  twenty 
years.    They  might  have  pulled  the  walls  in 
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pifca«,  and  cracked  the  Btonas  with  their  t^eth 
in  twenty  years.''  It  was  in  vain  to  argiie  with 
him  ap<)B  the  want  of  artillery ;  he  was  nbt  to  bd 
rested  for  the  momrait.     - 

On  the  evening  di  October"  10,  I  |prei>(ettted 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Greneral  PaoU.    I  had  greatly 
wished  that  two  men,  for  whom  I  had  the  high- 
est esteem,  should  meet.  They  met  with  a  oian- 
ly  ease,  mutually  conscious  of  their  own  abili- 
ties, and  of  the  abilities  of  each  other.     The 
GMkf ral  spoke  Italian,  and  Dr.  Johnson  Eng- 
lish,  and  understood  one  another  very   well, 
with  a  little  aid  of  interpretation  from  me,  in 
which  I  compared  myself  to  an  isthmus  which 
joins  two  great  continents.    Upon  Johnson's 
approach,  the  General  said,  **  From  what  I 
have  read  of  your  works,  Sir,  and  from  what 
Mr.  Boswell  has  told  me  of  you,  I  have  long 
held  you  in  great  veneration."    The  General 
talked  of  languages  being  formed  on  the  par- 
ticular notions  and  manners  of  a:  people,  with- 
out knowing  which  we  cannot  know  the  laa- 
guage.    We  may  know  the  direct  signification 
of  single  words;  but  by  these  no  beauty  of  ex*- 
pression,  no  sally  of  genius,  no  wit  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind.     All  this  must  be  by  allusion  to 
other  ideas.    "  Sir,  fsaid  Johnson)  you  talk  of 
language  as  if  you  had  never  done  any  thiog 
else  but  study  it,  instead  of  governing  a  nation/' 
The  General  said,   "  Quests  e  nn  iroppo  gran 
eamplimenU;'  this  is  too  great  a  compliment* 
Johnson  answered,  "I  should  have  thought  so. 
Sir,  if  I  had  not  heard  you  talk."    The  General 
asked  him  what  be.  thought  ^  the  spirit  of  in- 
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fiddity  which  wa»  m  prevalent     Jokwmit. 
'*  Sir,  this  gtOdm  of  inftdeKty,  I  bope^  ie  only  n 
transient  cloud  passing  through  the  hemispfaw^ 
which  will  soon  be  dissipated,  and  4be  siin 
break  forth  with  his  us«al  splendour.'"    ''  Yon 
think  then,  (said  the  Oeneral,)  that  tbey  will 
change   their  principles    like  their  clothes/' 
JoHNsoK.     ''  Why,  Sir,  if  they  bestow  no  mor^ 
thought  on  principles  than  on  dress,  it  most 
be  so/    The  General  said,  that  ^'  a  great  part 
of  the  fashionable  infidelity  was  owing  to  a  de* 
sire  of  shewing  courage.     Men  who  bare  no 
opportunities  of  shewing  it  as  to  things  in  this 
life,  take  death  and  futurity  as  objects  on  which 
to  display  it"    Johnson.    ''  That  is  mighty 
foolish  affectation.     Fear  is  one  of  the  passions 
of  human  nature,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
divest  it.    You  remember  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  y.  when  he  read  upon  the  tomb-stone 
of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  *  Here  lies  one  who  never 
knew  fear,'  wittily  said,  *Then  he  never  snuffed 
a  cantHe  with  his  fingers." 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  tlie  Ge- 
neral ;  but  finding  he  did  not  do  it  with  facility, 
he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  the 
feillowing  note: 

JW 1%  dans  la  geographie  de  Imcos  de  Linda 
im  Pater-nohterj  ecrit  damune  langueiaiUa/ail 
Mferente  de  F  Jtalimne,  et  de  tautes  autres  fc- 
squeOes  $e  derivent  du  Latin.  L'auteur  VappeOe 
Imguatn  Corsicae  rusticam ;  elleapeut^repaise, 
pew  a  pen;  metis  elk  a  certainememt  prtvalme 
autriefaisdans  les  mmte^Ms  et  dans  lesmmtmgmes 
et  dans  la  campagm.    Le  meme  antewr  dit  la 
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wtemeehou  em  parlant  de  SarMgne;  qu'il  y  a 
deux  kmgues  duns  V  IsU^  une  des  villesy  Vautre  de 
laampagne'^ 

The  General  immediately  informed  bun  that 
the  Ik^ua  rnstica  was  only  in  Sardinia. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and  drank 
tea  till  late  in  night.  He  said,  **  Genera]  Paoli 
bad  the  loftiest  port  of  any  man  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  denied  that  mititary  men  were  al- 
ways the  best  bred  men.  **  Perfect  good  breed* 
ing,  he  observed,  consists  in  having  no  particu- 
lar mark  of  any  profession,  but  a  general  ele- 
gance of  manners;  whereas,  in  a  military  man^ 
you  can  commonly  distinguish  the  brand  of  a 
soldier,  Vhomme  d'epeeJ" 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  discussion 
of  the  perplexed  question  of  fate  and  free  will, 
which  I  attempted  to  agitate:  '^  Sir,  (said  he,) 
we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there's  an  end 
on*t." 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at  din- 
ner on  the  16th  of  October,  at  my  lodgings  in 
Old  Bond-street,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies.  Garrick 
played  round  him  with  a  fond  vivacity,  taking 
bold  of  the  breast- of  his  coat,  and,  looking  up 
in  his  face  with  a  lively  archness,  complimented 
him  on  the  good  health  which  he  seemed  to  en- 
joy ;  while  the  sage,  shaking  bis  head,  beheld 
him  with  a  gentle  complacency.  One  of  the 
company  not  being  come  at  the  appointed  hour, 
I  proposed,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  to 
order  dinner  to  be  served;    adding,  "Ought 
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six  people  to  be  kept  waiting  for  one  T  •*  Why; 
yes,  (answeredJohnson,  with  a  delicate  htimap 
nity,)  if  the  one  will  snfTer  more  by  your  sitting 
down,  than  the  six  will  do  by  waiting."  Gold* 
snritfa,  to  divert  the  tedious  minutes,  strutted 
about,  bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I  believe  was 
seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  wonder- 
fully prone  to  such  impresi^ons.  ''  Come,  come, 
(said  Garrick,)  talk  no  more  of  that.  You  are, 
perhaps,  the  worst — eh,  eh!"— Goldsmith  was 
eagerly  attempting  to  interrupt  him,  when  Gar- 
rick went  on,  laughing  ironically,  **  Nay,  you 
will  always  look  like  a  gentleman;  but  I  am 
talking  of  being  wt  II  or  ill  dresi"  "  Well,  let 
me  tell  you,  (said  Gcldsmith,)  when  my  taylor 
brought  home  loy  bloom-coloured  coat,  he  said, 
*  Sir,  I  have  a  idwonr  to  beg  .of  you.  When  any 
body  asks  y>i  who  made  your  clothes,  be 
pleased  to  nn  ntion  John'  Filby,  at  the  Harrow, 
i«  Water-lane.'"  Johnson.  ''  Why,  Sir,  that 
was  because  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would 
attract  crouds  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they 
might  hear  of  him,  and  see  how  well  he  could 
make  a  coat  even  of  so  absurd  a  colour/' 

After  dinner  our  conversation  first  turned 
tipon  Pope.  Johnson  said,  his  characters  of 
men  were  admirably  drawn,  those  of  women 
not  so  well.  He  repeated  to  us,  in  his  forcible 
melodious  manner,  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
Dunciad.*      While  he  was  talking  loudly  in 

♦  Mr.  Langton  informed  me  that  he  once  related  to  John- 
gen  (on  the  authority  of  Spence)  that  Pope  himbelf  adm  red 
those  Imes  so  much,  that  when  he  repeated  them,  his  voice 
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pniie^f  tiiose  tiaw,  ooe  of  tlie  conpany  ren* 

twred  to  fmjf  '*  Too  fiae  for  such  a  poem : — a 

poc^ofi  what?*'    JoHKMK,  (with  a  disdaiDfol 

look,)  '^  Why,  OD  dmmee$.    It  was  worth  whil^ 

b«Bg  a  duDce  then.    Ah,  Sir,  hadst  tkm  lived 

m  those  days !    It  is  not  w(Vth  while  being  a 

duDoe  DOW,  when  there  are  no  wits/    Bicker* 

staff obsenred,  as  a  pecoliar  circumstance,  that 

Pope's  fame  was  higher  when  he  was  alive  than 

it  was  then.    Johnson  said,  his  Pastorals  were 

poor  things,  thongfa  the  versification  was  fine. 

He  told  as,  with  high  satisfoction,  the  anecdotes 

of  Pope's  inqoiring  who  was  the  antbor  of  bis 

"  L<mdon/'  and  saying*  be  will  be  soon  deterr€. 

He  observed,  that  in  Oryden's  poetry  there 

were  passages  drawn  from  a  profundity  which 

Pope  could  never  reach.    He  repeated  some 

fine  lines  on  love,  by  the  former,  (which  I  have 

BOW  forgotten,)  and  gave  great  applause  to  the 

character  of  Zimri.  Goldsmith  said,  that  Pope*s 

character  of  Addison  shewed  a  deep  knowl^ge 

of  the  human  heart.    Johnson  said,  that  the 

description  of  the  temple,  in  "  The  Mourniog 

Bride,"  was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  bad 

ever  read ;  he  recollected  none  in  Shakespeare 

equal  to  it— «  Bu^  (said  Garrick,  all  alarmed 

Iw  Vthe  God  of  his  idolatry,^  we  know  not  the 

jea^tent  smd  variety  of  his  powers."    We  ar^  to 

•  sui^iose  thei?e  are  such  passages  in  bis  works. 

'  Shakespeare  .must  not  suffer  from  the  badn^s 

of  our  memories.'*    Johnson,  diverted  by  this 

:  <^to€4.    'V  And  .well  it  might,  Sir,  (saidJohiuon)  for  they 


^^oste«iti«k.  Mlotm y*  wMt  0n  pAtk  gMMtt  ar- 
dour: ^'  N(Q^  $tr;  CoQfreve  hasM/vm/''  Omtft 
u^  ^B  tbf$  tragick  mgcmeM  of  Ganridi;}  bsl 
qowposing  bkM^lf,  be  ad4^,  *'jS^,  tbt$i»ii«k 
wmfmt^  Qou^tei0  on  th«  wbole  witli  Shake* 
spears  on  the  wbol^;  but  w^lf  iiiaiQ(aiiiiQg.that 
Confgr^y^  hwont  finer  pam2ige  tbao  any  that  eati 
be  found  in  Sbakespeare.    Sir.  a  man  may  baye 
po  more  than  tep  gai^ea^  in  the  worldt  bat  be  may 
bavethoBe  tea  guineas  in  one  piece:  and  so  may 
have  a  finer  piece  than  a  man  who  has  ten  tbour 
.  sand  po4nds ;  but  then  he  ba3  only  one  ten*guiaea 
piece.^^Wbat  I  mean  is,  tbatyouean  shew  me  no  * 
passage  vrbere  there  is  simply  a  description  of  ma^ 
terial  objects,  without  any  interniixtune  of  moral 
notions,  which  produces  such  an  effect."    Mr. 
Murpby  oientioned  Shakespeare's  description 
of  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt:  but 
it  was  observed  it  had  mm  in  it.    Mr.  Dalies 
suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in  which  sbe 
figures  herself    awaking  in  the  tonib  of   her 
ancestors.     Some  one.  mentioaed  the  deaerip- 
tion  of  Dover  Cliff.    Johnson.  "  No,  Sir;  it 
it  should  be  all  precipice, — all  vacuum.    The 
crows  impede  your  fall.    The  diminished  ap- 
pearance of  theboats^  and  other  circumstaaoes, 
are  all  very  good  description;  bnt  40  not  im- 
pr^s  the  mind  at  once  with  the  horrible  id^a 
of  immense  height.  The  impression  is  divided ; 
you  pass  on  l^y  compu^tion,  frofn  one  stage  of 
the  tremendous  space  to  another.    Had  the 
girl  in  '*  The  Mourniug  Bride*'  said  she  could 
not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  pil- 
lars in  the  temple,  it  would  not  have  aided  the 
idea,  but  weakened  it." 
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Talking  of  a  Barrister  who  had  a  bad  utter- 
ance, some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson)  iiv^ickediy 
said,  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  not  having  been 
taught  oratory  by  Sheridan.  Johnsoji.  '^  Nay; 
Sir,  if  he  had  been  taught,  by  Shmdao,  he 
would  have  cleared  the  room."  Garrick. 
**  Sheridan  has  too  much  vanity  to  be  a  good 
man/'-— We  shall  now  see  Johnson's  mode  of 
defending  a  man;  taking  him  into  his  own 
hands,  and  discriminating.  Johnson.  ^*  No, 
Sir.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  Sheridan,  some- 
thing to  reprehend,  and  every  thing  to  laugh 
at;  but.  Sir,  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  No,  Sir; 
were  mankind  to  be  divided  into  good  and  bad, 
he  would  stand  considerably  within  the  ranks 
of  good.  And,  Sir,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declamation,  though 
be  can  exhibit  no  character.'' 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  this  dis- 
quisition concerning  a  person  of  whose  merit 
and  worth  I  think  with  respect,  had  he  not  at- 
tacked Johnson  so  outrageously  in  his  Life  of 
Swift,  and,  at  the  same  time,  treated  us  hi| 
admirers,  as  a  set  of  pigmies.  He  who  has 
provoked  the  lash  of  wit,  cannot  complain  that 
he  smarts  from  it. 

Mrs.  Montague,  a  lady  distinguished  for  hav- 
ing written  an  Essay  on  Shakespeare,  being 
mentioned;  Reynolds.  **  I  think  that  essay 
does  her  honour."^  Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir;  it 
does  her  honour,  but  it  would  do  nobody  else 
honour.  I  have,  indeed,  not  read  it  alK  But 
when  I  take  up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it 
packthread,  I  do  not  expect,  by  looking  further. 
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to  tmd  embroidery.  Sir,  I  m^iII  venture  to  say^ 
tbere  is  not  one  sentence  of  trne  criticism  in 
her  book.''  Garkick.  "  Bat,  Sir,  surely  it 
shews  bow  much  Voltaire  has  mistaken  Shake- 
speare, which  nobody  else  has  done.**  John- 
son. '*  Sir,  nobody  else  has  thought  it  worth 
while.  And  what  merit  is  there  in  that?  You 
may  as  well  praise  a  schoolmaster  for  whipping 
a  boy  who  has  construed  ill.  No,  Sir,  there  is 
no  real  criticism  in  it :  none  shewing  the  beauty 
of  thought,  as  formed  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart." 

The  admirers  of  this  Essay^  may  be  offended 
at  the  slighting  manner  in  which  Johnson  spoke 
of  it:  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  ga?e 
his  honest  opinion  unbiassed  by  any  prejudice, 
or  any  proud  jealousy  of  a  woman  intruding 
herself  into  the  chair  of  criticism ;  for  Sii* 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  told  me,  that  when  the 
f^say  first  came  out,  and  it  was  not  known  who 
had  written  it,  Johnson  wondered  how  Sir 
Joshua  could  like  it.    At  this  time  Sir  Joshua 

*  Of  whom  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  one,  considering  it 
as  a  piece  of  the  secondary  or  comparative  species  of  criticism ; 
and  not  of  that  profound  species  which  alone  Dr.  Johnson 
would  allow  to  be  "  real  criticism."  It  is,  besides,  clearly  and 
elegantly  expressed,  and  has  done  effectually  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  do,  namely,. vindicated  Shakespeare  from  the  mis- 
representations of  Voltaire;  and  considering  how  many  young 
people  were  misled  by  his  witty,  though  false  observations, 
Mrs.  Montague's  Essay  was  of  service  to  Shakespeare  with  a 
certain  class  of  readers,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  praise. 
Johnson,  I  am  auored,  allowed  the  merit  which  I  have  stated, 
saying,  (with  refierence  to  Voltaire,)  **  It  is  conclusive  ad  ho- 
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biiDself  had  received  no  inforamtida  cmoemiii^ 
the  autbour,  except  being  assured  by  one  p{ 
our  most  emipept  literati,  that  it.vfM  clear  itp 
autbour  did  not  know  the  Greek  trag^ies  in 
the  original.  One  day,  at  Sir  Josliua's  table» 
when  it  was  related  that  Mrs,  Montague,  in  an 
excess  of  compliment  to  the  autbour  of  a  mo- 
dem tragedy,  had  exclaimed,  ''  I  tremble  for 
Shakespeare ;"  Johnson  said,  '^  When  Shake- 
peare  has  got  — - — -  for  his  rival,  and  Mrs. 
Montague  for  his  defender^  he  is  in  a  poor  state 
indeed." 

Johnson  proceeded :— ''  The  Scotchman  has 
taken  the  right  method  in  his '  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticism.' I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  taught  us 
any  thing ;  but  he  has  told  us  old  thicks  in  a 
new  way/^  Murphy.  ^^  He  seems  to  have  read 
a  great  deal  of  French  criticism,  aud  wants  to 
make  it  his  owp;  as  if  he  had  been  for  yeani 
anatomiziog  the  heart  of  man,  and  peeping  into 
every  cranny  of  it/'  Goi^dsmith,  **  It  is  easier 
to  write  thatbpok,  than  to  read  it."  Johnson. 
**  We  have  an  example  of  true  criticism  in 
.Burke's  ^  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ; 
and,  if  I  recollect,  there  is  also  Du  Bos ;  and 
Bouhours,  who  shews  all  beauty  to  depend  on 
truth.  There  is  no  great  merit  in  telling  how 
many  plays  have  ghosts  in  them,  and  how 
this  ghost  is  better  than  that.  You  must  shew 
how  terrour  is  impressed  on  the  human  heart. 
In  the  description  of  night  in  Macbeth,  the  bee- 
tle and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general  idea  of 
darkness — inspissated  gk>om." 

Politicks  being  mentioned,  he  said   "This 
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pedtioniog;  is  a  mw  mode  of  distresBiog  govtrn- 
ueot,  w4  a  mighty  easy  one.  I  will  aoderiake 
to  get  petitions  eittier  against  quarter  gnineas 
or  half  guineas,  with  the  help  of  a  little  hot 
wine.  There  most  be  no  yielding  to  encou- 
rage this*  The  object  is  not  important  enough. 
We  are  not  to  blow  up  half  a  dozen  palaees, 
because  one  cottage  is  burning." 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn. 
JoHnsoK.  '*  It  is  amazing  what  ignorance  of 
i^ertain  points  one  sometimes  finds  in  men  of 
eminence.  A  wit  about  town,  who  wrote  Latin 
bawdy  verses,  asked  me,  how  it  happened  that 
Bn^and  and  Scotland,  which  were  once  two 
kingdoms,  were  now  one:— and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  did  not  seem  to  know  that  there  were 
such  publications  as  the  Reviews." 

''  The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  has  no  great 
merit,  if  it  be  really  ancient  People  talk  of 
nature.  But  mere  obvious  nature  may  be  ex* 
bibited  with  very  little  power  of  mind." 

On  Thursday,  October  10, 1  passed  the  even- 
11^  with  him  at  his  house.  He  advised  me  to 
complete  a  Dictionary  of  words  peculiar  to  Scot* 
Jaod,  of  which  I  shewed  him  a  specimen.  ''  Sir, 
(said  he,)  Ray  has  made  a  collection  of 
north-country  words.  By  collecting  those  of 
your  country,  you  will  do  a  useful  thing  to- 
wards the  history  of  the  language."  He  bade 
me  also  go  on  with  colleotiooi  which  I  was 
making  upon  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.' — 
''  Make  a  large  book ;  a  folio."  ''  But  of  what 
use  will  it  be.  Sir?"  Jorjnson.  "  Never  mind 
the  use;  do  it." 
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I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned  Gar- 
rick  in  his  Preftice  to  Shakespeare;  and  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  ad  mire  him.  Johnson.  ^^Yes, 
as  '  a  poor  player,  who  frets  and  struts  his  hour 
upon  the  stage;' — as  a  shadow/'  Boswell. 
**  But  has  he  not  brought  Shakespeare  into  no- 
tice ?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  to  allow  that,  would  be 
to  lampoon  the  age.  Many  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted :  Macbeth, 
for  instance.*'  Boswell.  **  What,  Sir,  is  no- 
thing gained  by  decoration  and  action?*'  In- 
deed, I  do  wish  that  you  had  mentioned  Grar- 
rick."  Johnson.  "  My  dear  Sir,  had  I  men- 
tioned him,  I  must  have  mentioned  many  more ; 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Cibber— nay,  and  Mr. 
Gibber  too;  he  too  altered  Shakespeare/'  Bos- 
well. "You  have  read  his  apology,  Sir?"  John- 
son. "  Yes,  it  is  very  entertaining.  But  as 
for  Gibber  himself,  taking  from  his  conversa- 
tion all  that  he  ought^  not  to  have  said,  he  was 
a  poor  creature.  I  remember  when  he  brought 
me  one  of  his  Odes  to  have  ray  opinion  of  it,  I 
could  not  bear  such  nonsense,  and  would 
not  let  him  read  to  the  end;  so  little  respect 
had  I  for  that  great  man!  (laughing.)  Yet  I 
remember  Richardson  wondering  that  I  could 
treat  him  with  familiarity." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen  the  exe- 
cution of  several  convicts  at  Tyburn,  two  days 
before,  and  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  be 
under  any  concern.  Johnson.  "  Most  of  them^ 
Sir,  have  never  thought  at  all."  Boswell. 
"  But  is  not  the  fear  of  death  natural  to  man  r" 
Johnson.    '^  So  much  so,  Sir,  that  the  whole 
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of  life  is  but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of  if 
He  then,  iu  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  talked  of 
his  meditating  upon  the  awful  hour  of  his  own 
dissolution,  and  in  what  manner  he  should  con- 
duct himself  upon  that  occasion :  ^'  I  know 
not  (said  he,)  whether  I  should  wish  to  have  a 
friend  by  me,  or  have  it  all  between  Goo  and 
myself/' 

Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
others; — Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  there  Js  muchx 
noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exa^e- 
rated.  No,  Sir,  we  have  a  certain  degree  of 
feeling,  to  prompt  us  to  do  good ;  more  than 
that  Providence  does  not  intend.  It  would 
be  misery  to  no  purpose.'^  fioswELL.  **  But 
suppose  now,  Sir,  that  one  of  your  intimate 
friends  were  apprehended  for  an  offence  for 
which  he  might  be  hanged."  Johnson.  ^^  I 
should  do  what  I  could  to  bail  him,  and  give 
him  any  other  assistance ;  but  if  he  were  once 
fairly  hanged,  I  should  not  suffer.'^  Boswell. 
**  Would  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day.  Sir  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  and  eat  it  as  if  he  were 
eating  with  me.  Why,  there's  Baretti,  who  is 
to  be  tried  for  bis  life  to-morrow,  friends  have 
risen  up  for  him  on  every  side ;  yet  if  he  should  be 
hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat  a  slice  of  plumb- 
pudding  the  less.  Sir,  that  sympathetick  fedk 
ing  goes  a  very  little  way  in  depressing  the 
mind." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  lately  at  Foote's, 
who  shewed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Tom  Davies,  telling  him  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  sleep  from  the  concern  he  felt  on 
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account  of  ^Thzs  sad  affair  of  Saretti,''  beg- 
ging of  him  to  try  if  he  conJd  su^edt  any  thing 
tftiat  might  bd  of  service;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
recommending  to  him  an  indnstrioas  young 
man  who  kept  a  pickle-shop.**  Johnsok.  **  Ay, 
Sir,  here  you  hare  a  specimen  of  hunran  sym- 
pathy; a  friend  hanged,  and  a  cucumber 
pickled.  We  know  not  whether  Baretti  or  the 
pickte-man  has  kept  Davies  from  sleep :  nor 
does  he  know  himself.  And  as  to  his  not  steeping, 
Sir ;  Tom  Davies  is  a  very  great  man ;  Tom  has 
been  upon  the  stage,  and  knows  how  to  do  those 
things :  ]  have  not  been  upon  the  stage,  and  cannot 
do  those  things.*'  Boswell.  ^4  have  often  blamed 
myself.  Sir,  for  not  feeling  for  others  as  sensibly 
as  many  say  they  do.**  Johnson.  "  Sir,  don*t 
be  dnped  by  them  any  more.  You  will  find 
these  very  feeling  people  are  not  very  ready  to 
do  you  good.    They^iflty  you  hj  feeling  J* 

Boswell.  **  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
mour,** JoHNdoN.  "  Yes,  Sir.**  Boswsll. 
^*  He  has  a  singular  talent  of  exhibiting  charac- 
ter.** Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent,  it  is  a 
vice ;  it  is  what  others  abstain  from.  It  is  not 
comedy  which  exhibits  the  character  of  a  spe- 
cies, as  that  of  a  miser  gathered  from  many  mi- 
sers: it  is  farce  which  exhibits  individuals.** 
BoswcLL.  **  Did  not  he  think  of  exhibiting 
you,  Sir?**  Johnson.  "  Sir,  fear  restrained 
him :  he  knew  I  would  have  broken  his  bones. 
IwonMhave  saved  him  the  trouble  of  cutting 
off  a  leg;  I  would  not  have  left  him  a  leg  to  cut 
off."  Boswell.  **  Pray,  Sir,  is  not  Foote  an 
infidel  ?*'    Johnson.   **  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  that 
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th€  fellow  is  an  infidel ;  but  if  he  bd  an  infidel, 
he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  never  thought  upon  the  subject.''^ 
BoswfiLL.  **  I  suppose,  Sir,  he  has  thought  stt* 
perficially,  and  seized  the  first  notions  which 
occurred  to  bis  mind."  Johksok.  '^  Why  then. 
Sir,  still  be  is  like  a  dog,  that  snatches  the  piece 
next  him.  Did  you  never  observe  that  dogs 
have  not  the  power  of  comparing?  A  dog  will 
take  a  small  bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  large, 
when  both  are  before  him/* 

^'  Buchanan  (be  observed,)  has  fewer  eent^ 
than  any  modern  Latin  poet  He  has  not  only 
had  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
but  was  a  great  poetical  genius,  fioth  the 
Scaligers  praise  him.'' 

He  again  talked  of  the  passage  in  Congreve 
with  high  commendation,  and  said,  **  Shake- 
speare nevar  has  six  lines  together  withool  a 

•  When  Mr.  Foote  was  at  Edinbur^  he  thought  fit  to  en- 
tertain a  numerous  Scotch  company,  with  a  great  deal  of  coaise 
jocularity,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Johnson,  imagining  it  would 
be  acceptable.  I  felt  this  as  not  civil  to  me ;  but  sat  very  pa- 
tkntly  till  he  had  eihansted  his  merriment  on  that  subject; 
and  then  observed,  that  surely  Johnson  mutt  be  aUowed  to 
have  some  sterling  wit,  and  that  I  had  heard  him  say  a  yery 
good  thing  of  Mr.  Foote  himself.  "  Ah,  my  old  friend  Sam, 
(cried  Foote)  no  man  says  better  things:  do  let  us  have  it."* 
Upon  which  I  told  the  above  story,  which  produced  a  very 
bwd  kuigh  ftom  die  colnpany.  But  I  never  saw  Foote  so 
diwooncerted.  He  lo^ed  grave  and  angry,  and  enlvred  into 
a  serious  refutation  of  the  justice  of  the  remark.  ^  What,  Sir, 
(said  he,)  talk:  thus  of  a  man  of  a  liberal  education : — a  man 
Vfiho  far  years  was  at  the  University  of  Oxford:— a  man  who 
faa«  added  sixteen  new  characters  to  the  English  drama  of  his 
country  r 
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fault.  Perhaps  you  may  find  seven :  bat  this 
does  not  refute  my  general  assertion.  If  I  come 
to  an  orchard,  and  say,  there's  no  fruit  here, 
and  then  comes  a  poring  man,  who  finds  two 
applefcj  and  three  pears,  and  tells  me,  *  Sir,  yoa 
are  mistaken,  I  have  found  both  apples  and 
pears,'  I  should  laugh  at  him:  what  would 
that  be  to  the  purpose  T 

BoswELL.  "  Whatdo  you  think  of  Dn  Young's 
*  Night  Thoughts,'  Sir?*'  Johnson.  "Why, 
Sir,  there  are  many  fine  things  in  them."  Bos- 
well.  "  Is  there  not  less  religion  in  the  nation 
now,  Sir,  than  there  was  formerly?"  Johnson. 
"  I  don't  kuQW,  Sir,  that  there  is."  Boswell* 
*^  For  instance,  there  used  to  be  a  chaplain  in 
every  great  family,  which  we  do  not  find  now." 
Johnson.  **  Neither  do  you  find  any  of  the 
state  servants  which  great  families  used  for- 
merly to  have.  There  is  a  change  of  modes 
in  the  whole  department  of  life." 

Next  day,  October  20,  he  appeared,  for  the 
only  time,  I  suppose,  in  his  life,  as  a  witness  in 
a  Court  of  Justice,  being  called  to  give  evidence 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Baretti,  who,  having 
stabbed  a  man  in  the  street,  was  arraigned  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  murder.  Never  did  such  a 
constellation  of  genius  enlighten  the  awful 
Sessions  House,  emphatically  called  Justice 
Hall;  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  and  Dr.  Johnson;  and  undoubtedly  their 
favourable  testimony  had  due  weight  with  the 
Court  and  Jury.  Johnson  gave  his  evidence  in 
a  slow,  deliberate,  and  distinct  manner,  whicih, 
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was  uncommonly  impressive.    It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Baretti  was  acquitted. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  we  dined  together 
at  the  Mitre  tavern.  I  found  fault  with  Foote 
for  indulging  his  talent  of  ridicule  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  his  visitors^  which  I  colloquially 
termed  making  fools  of  his  company.  Johk* 
SON.  "  Why,  Sir,  when  you  go  to  see  Foote, 
you  do  not  go  to  see  a  saint :  you  go  to  see  a 
man  who  will  be  entertained  at  your  house, 
and  then  bring  you  on  a  publick  stage;  who 
will  entertain  you  at  his  house,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  bringing  you  on  a  publick  stage. 
Sir,  he  does  not  make  fools  of  his  company ; 
they  whom  he  exposes  are  fools  already ;  he 
only  brings  them  into  action.'^ 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed,  "  It  is  a  mis- 
iaken  notion  that  a  vast  deal  of  money  is 
brought  into  a  nation  by  trade.  It  is  not  so. 
Commodities  come  from  commodities;  but 
trade  produces  no  capital  accession  of  wealth. 
However,  though  there  should  be  little  profit  in 
money,  there  is  a  considerable  profit  in  plea- 
sure, as  it  gives  to  one  nation  the  productions 
of  another ;  as  we  have  wines  and  fruits,  and 
many  other  foreign  articles  brought  to  us.*' 
BoswELL.  "  Yes,  Sir,  and  there  is  a  profit  in 
pleasure,  by  its  furnishing  occupation  to  such 
numbers  of  mankind."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
you  cannot  call  that  pleasure  to  which  all  are 
averse,  and  which  none  begin  but  with  the 
hope  of  leaving  off;  a  thing  which  men  dislike 
before  they  have  tried  it,  and  when  they  have 
tried  it."    Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  the  mind  must 
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be  erojrfoyed,  wid  we  grow  weary  when  idle.** 
Johnson.  "  That  is,  Sir,  because  others  being 
busy,  we  want  company ;  but  if  we  were  all 
idle,  there  would  be  no  growing  weary;  we 
should  all  entertain  one  anotlier.    There  is,  in- 
deed, this  in  trade : — ^it  gives  men  an  opportu- 
nity of  improving  their  situation.     If  there  were 
no  jtr^de,  m^y  irbo  are  poor  would  always  re* 
main  poor.    But  no  man  Loves  labour  for  it« 
;5elf."    BoswGLL.  "  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  a  per8<|a 
who  does*     He  is  a  ?ery  laborious  judge,  and 
be  loves  the  labour."    Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  -is 
because    be    loyes    respect    and    distinction. 
'^  Could  he  haye  them  without  labour,  he  would 
Vi^e  it  less/'    BoswpxL.  "  He  tells  me  he  likes 
it  for  itself." — "  Why,  Sir,  he  fancies  so,  be- 
cause hie  is  not  accustomed  to  abstract.'* 

We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mrs. 
Williams  luade  jt  with  sufficient  dexterity,'  not- 
^i^ithstapding  her  blindness,  though  her  man- 
ner ofsatii^fying  herself  that  the  cups  were  full 
enough,  appeared  to  me  a  little  aukward ;  for 
I  fnncied  she  put  her  finger  down  a  certain 
way,  till  she  felt  the  tea  touch  it.*  In  my  first 
elation  of  beiqg  allowed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing Dr.  Jphnson  at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady, 
which  was  like  being  e  Hcretioribus  cousilnSf 
I  willingly  drank  cup  after  cup^  as  if  it  had 

*  I  have  since  had  reasou  to  tbiiik  that  I  was  mistaken ;  for 
I  have  been  informed  by  a  lady,  who  was  long  intimate  with 
her,  and  likely  to  be  a  more  accurate  observer  of  such  matters, 
that  she  had  acquired  such  a  niceness  of  touch,  as  to  know, 
by  the  feeling  on  the  outside  of  the  cup,  how  near  it  was  to 
being  fidl, 
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been  tfae  Ueiic(»iian  spring.  But  M  the  cbarm 
of  lioyelty  went  off,  I  irr^w  more  fastidious; 
and  (resides,  I  discovered  that  she  was  of  a 
peevish  temper. 

There  wa»  a  pretty  large  circle  this  evening. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  in  very  good  htimour,  lively^ 
and  ready  to  talk  upon  all  subjects.  Mr.  Fer- 
guWoUi  the  ^elf-tau^ht  philosopher,  told  him  of 
a  new-inv«nted  machine  which  went  without 
horses:  a  man  who  sat  in  it  turned  a  handle, 
which  worked  a  spring  that  drove  it  forward. 
'*  Then,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  what  is  gained  is, 
the  man  has  his  choice  whether  he  will  move 
himself  alone,  or  himself  and  Ihe  machine  too.'' 
Dominicetti  being  mentioned,  he  would  not 
alio^  him  any  merit  ^'  There  is  nothing  in  all 
(hie  boasted  system.  No,  Sir;  medicated 
baths  can  be  no  better  than  warm  water :  their 
only  effect  can  be  that  of  tepid  moisture.''  One 
of  the  company  took  the  other  side,  maintain- 
ing that  medicines  of  various  sorts,  and  some 
too  of  most  powerful  effect,  are  introduced  into 
the  human  frame  by  the  medium  of  the  pores ; 
and  therefore,  when  warm  water  is  impregnated 
with  salutiferons  aubstanceSy  it  may  produce 
great  effects  as  a  bath.  This  appeared  to  me 
very  satibfactory«  Johnson  did  not  answer  it; 
but  talking  for  victory,  and  determined  to  be 
master  of  the  field,  he  had  recourse  to  the  de- 
vice which  Goldsmith  imputed  to  him  in  the 
witty  words  of  one  of  Cibbei^s  comedies: 
"  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson ;  for  when 
his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with 
the  butt  end  of  it.    He  tnrned  to  the  ^^ptle- 
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man,  "  Well,  Sir, .  go  to  Domiuicetti,  and  get 
4hyself  fumigated  ;  but  be  sure  that  the  steam 
be  directed  to  thy  head,  for  that  is  the  peccant 
part.''  This  produced  a  triumphant  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  motley  assembly  of  philoso- 
,  phers,  printers,  and  dependants,  male  and  fe- 
male. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought  came 
into  my  mind,  but  I  asked,  ''  If,  Sir,  you  were 
.  shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a  new-born  child  with 
you,  what  would  you  do?"  Johnson.  "  Why, 
,  Sir,  I  should  not  much  like  my  company." 
BoswELL.  '*  But  would  you  take  the  trouble 
of  rearing  it?"  He  seemed,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  unwilling  to  pursue  the  subject:  but 
upon  my  persevering  in  my  question,  replied, 
**  Why  yes,  Sir,  I  would :  but  I  must  hare  all 
conveniencies.  If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would 
make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there  for 
fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and  wash  it  much, 
and  with  warm  water  to  please  it,  not  with  cold 
water  to  give  it  pain."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir, 
does  not  heat  relax?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  you 
are  not  to  imagine  the  water  is  to  be  very  hot. 
I  would  not  coddle  the  child.  No,  Sir,  the 
hardy  method  of  treating  children  does  no  good. 
I'll  take  you  five  children  from  London,  who 
shall  cuff  five  Highland  children.  Sir,  a  man 
bred  in  London  will  carry  a  burthen,  or  run, 
or  wrestle,  as  well  as  a  man  brought  up  in  the 
hardest  manner  in  the  country.*'  Bosweix. 
"  Good  living,  I  suppose,  makes  the  Londoners 
strong."  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  I  don't  know 
that  it  does.     Our  chairmen  from  Ireland,  who 
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are  as  strong  men  as  any/  have  been  brbught 
up  upon  potatoes.  Quantity  makes  up  for 
quality."  Boswell.  "  Would  you  teach  this 
child  that  I  have  furnished  you  with  anything  ?" 
Johnson.  '*  No,  I  should  not  be  apt  to  teach 
it.''  BoswELL.  '•  Would  not  you  have  a  plea- 
sure in  teaching  it."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  I 
should'  not  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it." 
BoswcLL.  "  Have  you  not  a  pleasure  in  teach- 
ing men? — There  I  have  you.  You  have  the 
same  pleasure  in  teaching  men,  that  I  should 
have  in  teaching  children."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
something  about  that," 

BoswELL.  "  Do  you  think.  Sir,  that  v^^hat  is 
called  natural  affection  is  born  with  us?  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  habit,  or  of  gra- 
titude for  kindness.  No  child  has  it  for  a  pa- 
rent whom  it  has  not-seen.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  I  think  there  is  an  instinctive  natural  affec- 
tion in  parents  towards  their  children." 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likely  to  become 
a  great  empire,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion :-^JoHNsoN.  **  Why,  Sir,  I  see  no  prospect 
of  thjeir  propagating  rnore.  They  can  have  no 
more  children  than  they  can  get.  1  know  of 
no  way  to  make  them  breed  more  than  they 
do.  It  is  not  from  reason  and  prudence  that 
people  marry,  but  from  inclination.  A  man  is 
poor;  he  thinks,  ^I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so 
I'll  e'en  take  Peggy."  Boswell.  ^'  But  have 
not  nations  been  more  populous  at  one  period 
than  another?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir;  but  that 
has  been  owing  to  the  people  being  les$  thinned 
at  one  period  than  another,  whether  by  emigra- 
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ttoQS,  Waif,  6t  pestilence,  not  by  Ib^If  btmg 
more  or  lessr  pfoKfick.  Births  nt  k)\  tiffies  hear 
the  same  proportion  to  tbe  sttme  number  &f 
people/'  BoswELL.  "But,  to  cofisklet-  the 
it^te  of  ont  own  country  ;— does  not  fbi^owing 
a  number  of  fkrms  into  one  hand  bui't  popul^ 
fionr  JoHNsoi^r.  "  Why  no,  Slr^  th«i  sailer 
quantity  of  food  beiftg  produced,  will  be  con- 
sumed by  the  sume  ntimbei'  of  mouths,  tfaottgh 
thcS  people  may  be  disposed  of  m  difS^eat 
Ways.  We  see,  if  c*om  be  desif,  jind  butchers' 
meat  cheap,  the  farmers  alt  apply  tbemselT^ 
to  the  raising  of  corn,  till  it  becomes  pt^otifol 
and  cheslp,  and  then  butchers'  meM  becomes 
dear ;  So  that  ^n  equality  is  alwdys  preserved. 
tiOi  Sh*,  let  fancifhl  meti  do  as  they  will^  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  is  diifficult  to  distDrb^  <be  sys* 
tem  of  life.*^  Boswbll.  **  But,  Sir,  Is  It  not  a 
very  bad  thing  fot  landlords  to  oppress  tbeilr 
tenants,  by  raising  tbeii*  tei^tsV*  JoBKs^f». 
*^  Very  bad.  But,  Sir,  it  never  enti  h^v^t  iny 
general  iu^ence:  it  may  distress  sotiie  indivi- 
duals. For,  consider  this :  kmdlof^d^  caM»ot 
do  without  tenants.  Now  truftnts  WJH  not 
give  more  for  land,  than  land  is  worth.  If  they 
ean  make  more  of  their  money  1^  keeping  k 
shop.  Or  any  other  way,  they'll  do  tt,  ^nd  s^ 
oblige  landlords  to  let  land  come  bsick  t<d^  k 
I'estsonable  rent,  in  order  that  they  mrfy  get 
tenants.  Land,  in  England,  is  an  articte  of 
commerce.  A  tenant  who  pay»  hf^  kmdkiMl 
hip  rent,  thinks  himself  no  more  oWigerf  tc^hitii 
th^n  yon  think  yotrrself  dbligetf  to  n  tty^ttih 
whose  shop  you  buy  a  jweee  of  goorfsf.    He 
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knows  the  landlord  does  not  \el  him  helv^  his 
latf  d  fot  less  than  he  can  get  from  others,  in  the 
name  manner  as  the  shopkeeper  sells  his  goods. 
No  shopkeeper  sells  a  yard  of  ribband  for  six*^ 
pence  when  sevenpence  is  the  current  price." 
Boswell;  **  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  better  that  te- 
nants should  be  dependent  on  landlords?'' 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  as  there  are  many  more 
tenfants^  than  landlords,  perhaps,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  #e  should  wish  not.  But  if  you  please  you 
may  let  your  lands  cheap,  and  so  get  the  value, 
pari  in  money  and  part  in  homage.  I  should 
ngree  with  you  in  that."  Boswell.  ^*  So,  Sir, 
you  laugh  at  schemes  of  political  improvement.'' 
Johnson.  *'  Why,  Sir,  most  schemes  of  poli- 
ce*! improvement  are  very  laughable  things." 

tie  Served,  "  Providence  has  vrisely  or* 
de¥ed  (hat  the  more  numerous  men  are,  th^ 
iiH>r^  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  agree  in  any 
things  and  so  they  are  governed.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  po^or  should  reason,  *  Well 
be  the  poot  no  longer,  #ell  make  the  rich  take 
fheir  tur^/  tbey  could  easily  do  it,  were  it  not 
that  they  can't  agree.  So  the  common  soldiers, 
though  so  much  more  numeroos  than)  their 
olllcers,  are  governed  by  them  for  the  same 
reason." 

He  said,  "  Mankind  have  a  strong  aCtetch- 
ictttkt  to  the  habitations  to  which  they  have 
becitt  accustomed.  If  on  see  the  inhabitants  of 
Nor^nray  do  Act  #ith  one  consent  qoii  it,  and 
go  to  i^ome  part  6f  Atnerica,  wherd  there  is  a 
rtiiia  cHmate,  rind  where  they  ma^  haVe  the 
itme  produce  from  land,  ^ithf  tihe  teMfa  part  of 
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Ibe  labour.  No,  Sir ;  their  affection  for  tlmr 
old  dwellings,  and  the  terrour  of  a  general 
change,  keep  them  at  home.  Thus,  we  see 
many  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  world  thinly  in- 
habited, and  many  rugged  spots  well  inha* 
bited/' 

**  The  London  Chronicle,''  which  was  the 
only  newspaper  ^he  constantly  took  in,  bekig 
brought,  the  office  of  reading  it  aloud  was  as- 
signed to  me.  I  was  diverted  by  his  impa- 
tience. He  made  me  pass  over  so  many  parts 
of  it,  that  ray  task  was  very  easy.  He  would 
not  suffer  one  of  the  petitions  to  the  King  about 
the  Middlesex  election  to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  servant  while. 
I  remained  in  London,  and  being  much  pleased 
with  him,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  his 
being  a  Roman  Catholick  should  prevent  my 
taking  him  with  me  to  Scotland.  Johnson^ 
**  Why  no,  Sir.  If  he  has  no  objection,  you 
can  have  none."  Boswell*  "  So,  Sir,  you  are 
no  great  enemy  to  the  Rom^  Catholick  Reli- 
gion?" Johnson.  "  No  more.  Sir,  than  to  the 
Presbyterian  religion."  Boswell.  ^*  You  are 
joking."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  I  really  think 
so.  Nay,  Sir,  of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  Popish.*' 
Boswell.  "How  so.  Sir?"  Johnson.  **Why, 
Sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  church,  no  apos- 
tolical ordiniation."  Boswell.  "  And  do  you 
think  that  absolutely  essential,  Sir?"  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  as  it  was  an  apostolical  in- 
stitution, I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  without 
it  And,  Sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  pub- 
lick  worship:  th^y  have  no  form  of  prayer  in 
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\?bich  they  know  they  are  to  join.  They  go  ta 
hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to  judge  whether  they 
Trill  join  with  him."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  their 
doctrine  is  tiie  same  with  that  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland.  Their  confession  of  faith,  and  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  contain  the  same  points, 
even  the  doctrine  of  predestination."  Johkson. 
**  Why  yes,  Sir;  predestination  was  a  part  of 
the  clamour  of  the  timesj  so  it  is  mentioned  in 
pur  articles,  but  with  as  little  positiveness  as 
could  be.'^  BoswBLL.  "  Is  it  necessary,  Sir,  to 
believe  all  the  thirty-nine  articles?"  Johnson. 
**  Why,  Sir,  that  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  agitated.  Some  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  all  be  believed ;  others 
have  considered  them  to  be  only  articles  of 
peace,  that  is  to  say,  you  dre  not  to  preach 
against  them."  Boswejll.  ^^  It  appears  to  me. 
Sir,  that  predestination,  or  what  is  equivalent 
to  it,  cannot  be  avoided,  if  we  hold  an  univer- 
sal prescience  in  the  Deity."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  does  not  God  every  day  see  things  going  on 
without  preventing  them?"  Boswell.  "True,. 
Sir,  but  if  a  thing  be  certainly  foreseen,  it  must 
be  fixed,  and  cannot  happen  otherwise;  and  if 
we  apply  this  consideration  to  the  human  mind, 
there  is  no  fi'ee  will,  nor  do  I  see  how  prayer 
can  be  of  any  avail."  He  mentioned  Dr.  Clarke 
and  Bishop  Br^mhall  on  Liberty  and  Necessity, 
and  bid  me  read  South's  Sermons  on  Prayer ; 
but  avoided  the  question  which  has  excruciated 
philosophers  and  divines^  beyond  any  other.  I 
did  not  press  it  further,  when  I  perceived  that 
he  was  displeaised,and  shrunk  fromany  abridge^ 
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ment  of  an  attribute  uaaaUy  aBcribed  to  tbe  Dh 
Tinity,  b<m^Ter  irreconeileable  in  its  fuU  extent 
witb  the  gratd  system  of  moral  goyerament« 
His  snpfxihsed  orlbodo^y  here  crailiped  the  ri- 
gofoos  powers  of  bis  uDdenstaDdilig.  He  was 
coB^iifed  by  a  chain  which  eitrly  imagjfHatioit 
and  long  habit  made  him  thmk  massy  and 
strong,  bnt  which,  bad  he  Tcntored  to  try,  he 
coald  at  onee  ha?e  snapt  asundet. 

I  proceeded :  "  What  do  yoTo  thin*,  gh-,  of 
Pargatory,r  as  believed  by  the  Rom^n  Gaibo* 
lick«?"  JoHNso?^.  *'Wby,  Sir,  it  is  a  very 
harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
tbe  generality  of  mankind  are  neither  so  obsti-^ 
nately  wicked  ai^  to  deserve  everlasting  pdnisb- 
menty  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  betH^  admitted 
into  the  society  of  blessed  spirits ;  attd  there- 
for© that  God  is  gracionsly  pleased  to  allow  of 
al  middJe  state,  where  they  may  be  pnrified  by 
ceptam  degrees  of  snfli^rittg.'  Yon  s*,  Sij^,  thei^e 
is  nothitfg  unreafionaMe  in  this/  Boi^welL 
"  Bn*  then,  Sir,  thek  Masses  for  tbe  dead?" 
JwrifedN..  "  Why,  Si>,  if  il  be  once  established 
titot  theref  are  souls  in  porgatofry,  i^  is  aii  pfo*^ 
pet  to'  ptay  for  ikm,  as  for  our  birethr^n  of  faan^ 
ki»d  who  are  yet  in  tWs  life/'  Boswbll.  **  The 
ictoktoyoftberMass?'"  JotfNsOK.  *'Sir,tls^i# 
is^^tto  fdofa**y  kt  the  Ma*,  they  beliete  Go* 
to  fee  thefe,  md  Obey  adoi*  iAm/'  Bo^We**/ 
•*  Tb^  Wdfshij^  of  Sa»nter  J^njf^^.  ^*  sWf 
Ifcwy?  do  Mt  wwship  feints  j  tbey  ihtofce  theffi  i 
tief  (lilty  atefe  tbeiP  prtigwta.  Ifttt  t«llfi«^^ 
llliit^  tim«  of  tie  S^Hrhm  e#  the  CtitmAi  dl 
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i»  i»ddd  ^  iQcratite  impo^itiov,  and  tfadt  the 
|b»eOf>l^  do  become  idolatroas-  »  they  recom- 
tneiid  themBe\te»  to  tbe  tutelary  proiectton  of 
pai'ticdkr  saints.  I  thiok  tbeir  gifmg  the  sa* 
eminent  only  in  one  kind  is  crimitta),  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  express  iuetitation  of 
CjttRist,  and  I  wonder  liow  theComicil  of  Trent 
admitted  it*"  Bosw£x#l«  ''  Confession?'  JdHN- 
M^.  **Wby,  1  don't  kmw  but  that  is  a  good 
thing.  The  scripture  ssrf  s,  •  Confers  your  larvlts 
one  to  adother/  and  tbe  priests  ednfess  as  weH 
as  tbe  laity.  Then  it  mii9t  be  consid^ed  tbat 
their  absoltrfioi]  is  only  open  repentdnce^  and 
6ftff(t  tipoA  penance  dlso^  Y<m  think  your  sins 
may  be  forgiren  without  penance^  upon  repent- 

1  tbtttf  vetitwed  to  mention  sdl  tbe  comtiKm 
oblations  against  the  Roman  Cathotick 
Churcb,  that  I  ffligbt  hear  sO  great  a  man  upon 
tb^n]^  Whttt  he  said  is  bere  accurateiy  re- 
corded. But  it  i&  not  impirob^bW  tbat  if  one 
bad  tiikea  tbe  other  side  he  tnig^t  baire  reasoned 
differently. 

I  tniis^t  howerer  m^jirtioti^  tilalthe  bad  a  lespeet 
fbt ''  th^  (Mrdigixni^''  ae  theii^  Mekmctboti 
tlA\e&  tb«t  of  tbe  Ronlai^  CatboKcfc  Chtrrdi,  etea 
ithife  he  Wa»  e:tertiftg  himself  for  its  reforma- 
tion in  some  p^ticfnh(r&.  Sir  William'  Seott  inh 
l6tfM  me',  that  he  b^ard  Jdknson  i^,  ''A  mm 
who  is  eoii^erted  from  P^esinntism  toPbpevy, 
m^  be  slincetdr  b^  paiti^lfith  Aolftmg:  be  h 
tmXf  ^perftddmg  toirbttt  bo  dilfiesidy  had;  ^foi/t 
a  6dttf  evt  f<*otti  Popei^  to  Jh^otesfid^^sms  g^^ 
t^  so  i&neb  of  wbsif  Ys6  hm  Md  m  socredi  m 
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aoy  thing  that  he  retains ;  there  is  so  mnch  la- 
ceratiom  ofmmd  in  such  a  copyersion»  that  it 
can  hardly  be  sincere  and  lasting.''  The  truth 
of  this  reflection  may  be  confirmed  by  many 
and  eminent  instances,  some  of  which  will  oc- 
cur to  most  of  my  readers. 

When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced  the  subject 
of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  the 
fear  of  it  might  be  got  over.  I  told  him  that 
David  Hume  said  to  me,  he  was  no  more  un- 
easy to  think  he  should  not  he  after  his  life, 
than  that  he  had  not  been  before  he  began  to 
exist.  Johnson.  '^  Sir,  if  he  really  thinks  so, 
his  perceptions  are  disturbed;  he  is  mad:  if 
he  does  not  think  so,  he  lies.  He  may  tell  you 
be  holds  his  finger  in  the  flame  of  ^a  candle, 
without  feeling  pain ;  would  you  believe  him? 
When  he  dies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he  has.'' 
BoswELL.  ''  Foote,  Sir,  told  me,  that  when  he 
was  very  ill  he.  was  not  afraid  to  die."  John- 
son. ^^  It  ^is  not  true.  Sir,  hold  a  pistol  to 
Foote's  breast,  or  to  Hume's  and  threaten  to 
kill  them,  and  you'll  see  how  they  behave.'' 
BoswELL.  **  But  may  we^not  fortify  our  minds 
for  the  approach  of  death?" Here  I  am  sen- 
sible I  was  in  the  wrong,  to  bring  before  his 
view  what  he  ever  looked  upon  with  horrour; 
for  although  when  in  a  celestial  frame  of  mind 
in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  he  has  sup- 
posed death  to  be  '^  kind  Nature's  signal  for  re- 
treat," from  this  state  of  being  to  *^  a  happier 
seat,",  his  thoughts  upQn  this  awful  change 
were  in  general  full  of  dismal  apprehensions. 
His  mind  resembled  the  vast  amphitheatre,  the 
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Colisseum  at  Rome^  Jo  the  centre  stood  his 
judgment,  which,  like  a  mighty  gladiator,  com- 
hated  those  apprehensions  that,  like  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  Arena^  were  all  around  in  cells, 
ready  to  be  let  out  upon  him.  After  a  conflict, 
he  drives  them  back  into  their  dens;  but  not 
killing  them,  they  were  still  assailing  him.  To 
my  question,  whether  we  might  not  fortify  our 
minds  for  the  approach  of  death,  he  answered, 
in  a  passion,  **  No,  Sir,  let  it  atone.  It  matters 
not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he  lives.  The  act 
of  dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so  short 
a  time."  He  added  (with  an  earnest  look,) 
^*  A  man  knows  it  must  be  so,  and  submits.  It 
will  do  him  no  good  to  whine." 

I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversation. 
.  He  was  so  provoked,  that  he  said :  **  Give  us 
no  more  of  this;"  and  was  thrown  into  such  a 
state  of  agitation,  that  he  expressed  himself  in 
a  way  that  alarmed  and  distressed  itie ;  shewed 
an  impatience  that  I  should  leave  him,  aud 
when  I  was.  going  away,  called  to  me  sternly, 
**  Dou't  let  us  meet  to-morrow." 

I  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All  the 
harsh  observations  which  I  had  ever  heard  made 
upon  his  character  crowded  into  my  mind; 
and  I  seemed  to  myself  like  the  man  who  had 
put  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  a  great  many 
times  with  perfect  safety,  but  at  last  had  it 
bit  off. 

Next  morning  I  sent  him  a  note,  stating  that 

I  might  have  been  in  the  wrong,  but  it  was  not 

intentionally;    he  was  therefore,  I  could  not 

iielp  thinking,  too  severe  upon  me.    That  not- 
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withstanding  our  agreement  not  to  meet  that 
day,  I  would  call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the  city, 
and  stay  five  minutes  by  my  watch.  **  You  are, 
(said  I)  in  my  mind,  since  last  night,  surrounded 
with  cloud  and  storm.  Let  me  have  a  glimpse 
of  sunshine,  and  go  about  my  affairs  in  serenity 
and  cheerfulness.** 

Upcm  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that  he 
was  not  alone,  which  would  have  made  oar 
meeting  more  auk  ward.  There  were  with  him 
Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Tyers,  both  of  whom  I 
now  saw  for  the  first  time.  My  note  had,  on 
his  own  reflection,  softened  him,  for  he  received 
me  very  complacently ;  so  that  I  unexpectedly 
found  myself  at  ease;  and  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

He  said  the-criticks  had  done  too  much  ho- 
nour to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  by  writing  so 
much  against  him.  That  in  his  **  Creation'* 
he  had  been  helped  by  various^  wits,  a  line 
by  Philips,  and  a  .  line  by  Tickell ;  so  that  by 
their  aid,  and  that  of  others,  the  poem  had  been 
made  out. 

I  defended  Blackmore's  supposed  lines,  which 
have  been  ridiculed  as  absolute  nonsense : 


^  A  pftin^  ¥est  Prince  Vortiger  h^d  on, 
*^  Which  fy^xf^  ^  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  woo 


*m 


I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit.    A 
PiiCt  beiQ^  pointed;  if  he  is  slain  in  battle,  and  a 

^  An  acute  correspondent  of  the  European  Magazine , 
April,  1792,  has  completely  exposed  a  mistake  which  has 
been  unaeeountidbfy  fireqiKeat  ia  ascribing  th^e  Ikes  to  Blaek« 
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vest  is  made  of  his  skip ;  it  is  a  painted  vest  won 
from  him,  though  hie  was  naked. 

Johnson  spoke  unfavourably  of  a  certain 
pretty  voluminous  authour,  saying,  **  He  used 
to  write  anonymou«(  books,  and  then  other 
books  commending  those  books^  in  which  there 
was  something  of  rascality." 

I  whispered  him,  *'  Wdl,  Sir,  you  are  now  in 
good  humour.^  Johnsoii •  "  Yes,  Sir.**  I  was 
going  to  leave  him,  and  had  got  as  for  as  the 
staircase.  He  stopped  me,  and  smiling,  said, 
**  Get  you  gone  in/'  a  curious  mode  of  inviting 
me  to  stay,  which  I  accordingly  did  for  some 
time  longer. 

iftore,  notwithstandiDg  that  Sir  Richard  &edt,  in  duil  very 
popular  work  **  The  Spectator,*'  mentions  ihem  as  writtea  by 
the  authoj:  of  "  Thp  British  Princes,"  the  Hon.  Ecjward  How- 
ard.  The  correspondent  above  mentioned,  shews  this  mis- 
take to  be  so  inveterate,  that  not  only  I  defended  the  lines 
as  Blackmore's  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson^  without  any 
ccmtradiction  or  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  but  that  the  Eev* 
])f  r*  Whitaker  ha^  asserted  in  print,  th^t  he  vnderst^ds  th^y 
"were,  suppressed  in  the  late  edition  or  editions  of  Blackmoi^. 
"  After  all  (says  this  intelligent  writer)  it  is  not  unworthy  of  parti- 
cular observation,  that  these  lines  so  often  quoted  do  not  exist 
cither  in  Blackmore  or  Howard."  In  "  The  British  Princes," 
8vo,  1669,  now  before  me,  p.  96,  they  stand  thus : 

"  A  vest  as  admir'd  Vortjger  had  on, 
^'  Which,  from  this  Is]an4'8  foes,  his  grandsire  won, 
'*  Whose  artful  qobur  p^s'4  the  Tyrian  dye, 
''  Obl^d  to  triumph  in  thia  legacy.* 

It  is  pvobable^  f I  think,  (hat  son^e  wag,  in  prd^r  to  make 
Howard  still  more  ridiculous  than  be  re^ly  wa^,  h^  fQP^^ 
the  couplet  as  it  now  circulates. 
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This  little  incidental  quarrel  and  reconcilia- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  thought  to  have 
detailed  too  minutely,  must  be  esteemed  as  one 
of  many  proofs  which  his  friends  had,  that 
though  he  might  be  charged  with  bad  humour 
at  times,  he  was  always  a  good-natured  man; 
and  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  nice 
and  delicate  observer  of  manners,  particularly 
remark,  that  when  upon  any  occasion  Johnson 
had  been  rough  to  any  person  in  company,  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  reconciliation,  by 
drinking  to  him,  or  addressing  his  discourse  to 
him;  but  if  he  found  his' dignified  indirect 
overtures  sullenly  neglected,  he  was  quite  indif- 
ferent, and  considered  himself  as  having  done  all 
that  he  ought  to  do,  and  the  other  as  now  in  the 
wrong. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on*the  10th  of 
November,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Streatham,  beg- 
ging that  he  would  meet  me  in  town  on  the  9th ; 
but  if  this  should  be  very  inconvenient  to  him, 
I  would  go  thither.  His  answer  was  as  fol^ 
lows : 

"   TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
**   DIAE  SIR, 

^^  Upon  balancing  the  inconveniences  of 
both  parties,  I  find  it  will  less  incommode  you 
to  spend. your  night  here,  than  me  to  come  to 
town.  I  wish  to  see  you,  and  am  ordered  by 
the  lady  of  this  house  to  invite  you  hither. 
Whether  you  can  come  or  not,  I  shall  not  have 
any  occaision  of  writing  to  you  again  before  your 
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marriage,  and  therefore  tell  you  now,  that  with 
great  sincerity  I  wish  you  happiness. 
*'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  most  affectionate  bumble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Nov.  9,  1769. 

I  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late  on 
the  ninth,  so  went  to  him  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  of  November.  *•  Now,  (said  he,) 
that  you  are  going  to  marry,  do  not  expect 
more  from  life,  than  life  will  afford.  You  may 
often  find  yourself  out  of  humour,  and  you 
may  often  think  your  wife  not  studious  enough 
to  please  you ;  and  yet  you  may  have  reason 
to  consider  yourself  as  upon  the  whole  very 
happily  married." 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general  he  observed, 
"Our  marriage  service  is  too  refined.  It  is 
calculated  only  for  the  best  kind  of  marriages ; 
whereas,  we  should  have  a  form  for  matches  of 
convenience,  of  which  there  are  many***  He 
agreed  with  me  that  there  was  no  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  having  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed by  a  regular  clergyman,  for  this  was  not 
commanded  in  Scripture. 

1  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a 
little  epigrammatick  song  of  mine,  on  matrimo- 
ny, which  Mr.  Garrick  had  a  few  days  before 
procured  to  be  set  to  musick  by  the  very  inge- 
nious Mr.  Dibdin, 
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A    MATRIHONJAL   THOUGHT. 

"  In  the  blithe  days  of  boney-moon, 

"  With  Kate*8  alluremenU  smitten, 
"  I  loy'd  her  late,  I  lov'd  her  soon, 

''  And-calTd  her  dearest  kitten. 

"  But  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat, 

**  And  cioss  like  other  wives, 
"  O !  by  my  soul,  my  honest  Mat, 

"  I  fear  she  has  nine  lives.'' 

My  illustrious  friend  said,  "  It  is  very  well.  Sir; 
but  you  should  not  swear."  Upon  which  I  al- 
tered "  O!  by  my  soul,"  to  **  alas,  alas!" 

He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  Lon- 
don, and  see  me  into  the  post-chaise  which  was 
to  carry  me  on  my  road  to  Scotland.  And  sure 
I  am,  that  however  incoi^siderable  many  of  the 
particulars  recorded  at  this  time  may  appear  to 
some,  they  will  be  esteemed  by  the  best  part  of 
my  readers,  as  genuine  traits  of  bis  character, 
contributing  together  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and 
distinct  view  of  it. 

In  1770,  be  published  u  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  "The  False  Alarm,"  intended  to  jus- 
tify the  conduct  of  ministry  and  their  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  having  virtually 
assumed  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  expulsion  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  was  equivalent  to  ex* 
clusioij,  and  thus  h.aving  declared  Colonel  Lut^ 
terel  to  be  duly  elected  for  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  bad  a  great 
majority  of  voles.  This  being  justly  consider- 
ed as  a  gross  violation  of  the  right  of  election, 
an  alarm  for  the  constitution  extended  itself  all 
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over  the  kingdom.    To  prove  this  alarm  to  be 
false^  was  the  purpose  of  Johnson's  pamphlet ; 
but  even  his  vast  powers  were  inadequate  to  cope 
with  constitutional  truth  and  reason,  and  bis 
argument  failed  of  effect ;    and  the  House  of 
Commons  have  since  expunged   the  offensive 
resolution  from  their  journals.  That  the  House 
of  Commons  might  have  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes 
repeatedijy  and  as  often  as  he  should  be  re- 
ehosen,    was  not  denied;    but  incapacitattoQ 
cannot  be  but   by  an  act  of  the  whole  l^isla-> 
ture.     It  was  wonder  Ail  to  see  how  a  prejudice 
in   favour  of  governnient  in  general,  and  an 
av^sion  to  publick  clamour,  could  blind  and 
contract  such  an  understanding  as  Jobnsan'g, 
in  this  particular  case;  yet  the  wit,  the  sar» 
casm,  the  eloquent  vivacity  which  this  pam« 
phlet  displayed,  made  it  be  read   with  great 
avidity  at  the  time,  and  it  will  ever  be  read  with 
pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  its  composition.    That 
H  endeavoured  to  infuse  a  narcotick  indiMer* 
ence  as  to  publick  concerns,  into  the  mhids  of 
the  people,  and  that  it  broke  out  sometimes  into 
an  extreme  coarseness  of  contemptuous  abuse, 
is  but  too  evident.** 

It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  when 
the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides,  he  takes  a 
fair  opportunity  to  pay  a  grateful  compliment 
to  the  King,  who  had  rewarded  his  merit  :*^ 
*'  These  low-born  railers  have  endeavoured, 
surely  without  effect,  to  alienate  the  actions 
of  the  people  from  the  only  King  who  for  al- 
most a  century  has  much  appeared  to  desire, 
or  much  endeavoured  to  deserve  thett.**    And 
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'*  Every  honest  taan  must  lanjent,  that  the  fac- 
tion has  been  regarded  with  frigid  neutrality  by 
the  Tories,  who  being  long  accustomed  to  sig- 
nalise their  principles  by  opposition  to  the 
Court,  do  not  yet  consider,  that  they  have  at 
last  a  King  who  knows  not  the  name  of  party, 
and  who  wishes  to  be  the  common  father  of  all 
his  people." 

To  this  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  dis- 
covered to  be  Johnson's,  several  answers  came 
out,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  remind  the 
publick  of  his  former  attacks,  upon  govern- 
ment, and  of  his  ^low  being  a  pensioner,  with- 
out allowing  for  the  honourable  terms  upon 
which  Johnson's  pension  was  granted  and  ac- 
cepted, or  the  change  of  system  which  the 
British  court  had  undergone,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  his  present  Majesty.  He  was,  however, 
soothed  into  the  highest  strain  of  panegyrick, 
in  a  poem  called  "  The  Remonstrance,"  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.Stockdale,  to  whom  he  was,  upon 
many  occasions,  a  kind  protector. 

The  following  admirable  minute  made  by 
him,  describes  so  well  his  own  state,  and  that 
of  numbers  to  whom  self-examination  is  habi- 
tual, that  1  cannot  omit  jt: 

•*  June  1,  1770.  Every  man  naturally  per- 
suades himself  that  he  can  keep  his  resolutions, 
nor  is  he  convinced  of  his  imbecility  but  by 
length  of  time  and  frequency  of  experiment. 
This  opinion  of  our  own  constancy  is  ^o  pre- 
valent, that  we  always  despise  him  who  suffers 
his  general  and  settled  purpose  to  be  overpow- 
erec)  by  an  occasional  desire.     They,  therefore. 
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whom  frequent  failures  liave  made  desperate, 
cease  to  form  resolutions;  and  they  who  are 
become  cunning,  do  not  tell  them.  Those  who 
do  not  make  them  are  very  few,  but  of  their  ef- 
fect little  is  perceived;  for  scarcely  any  man 
persists  in  a  course  of  life  planned  by  choice, 
but  as  he  is  restrained  from  deviation  by  some 
external  power.  He  who  may  live  as  he  will, 
seldom  lives  long  in  the  observation  of  his  own 
rules."* 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  fi)llo\ving 
letters : 


'^  TO  THE  REVEREND   DR.    FARMER,    CAMBRIDGE' 


"  Sir, 

"As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wholly  to  him- 
self any  possession  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
publick,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  unrea- 
sonably intrusive,  if  I  have  recourse  to  yon  for 
such  information  as  you  are  more  able  to  give 
me  than  any  other  man. 

"  In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you  have 
already  placed  above  the  need  of  any  more  sup- 
port, Mr.  Steevens,  a  very  ingenious  gentleman, 
lately  of  King's  College,  has  collected  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  translations  which  Shakespeare 
might  have  seen  £ind  used.  He  wishes  his  ca- 
talogue to  be  perfect,  and  therefore  intreats 
that  you  will  favour  him  by  the  insertion  of 
such  additions  as  the  accuracy  of  your  inqui- 

*  Prayers  and  Meditations. 
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ries  has  enabled  you  to  make^  To  this  reqnest 
I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  my  own  solicita- 
tion. 

**  We  have  no  immediate  nse  for  this  cata- 
logae,  and  therefore  do  not  desire  that  it  sbonld 
interrupt  or  hinder  your  more  important  em- 
ployments. But  it  will  be  kind  to  let  us  know 
that  you  receife  iU 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &o. 

**  Sam.  Johnson^" 

*'  JohssoaVcour^  Fleet- 
•trefet,Mar.21, 1770. 

••  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 

*^  DEAa  SIRy 

•*  The  readiness  with  which  you  were 
pleased  to  promise  me  some  notes  on  Shake- 
speare, was  a  new  instance  of  your  friendship. 
I  shall  not  hurry  you ;  but  am  desired  by  Mr. 
SteevenSy  who  helps  me  in  this  edition,  to  let 
you  know^  that  we  shall  print  the  tragedies 
first,  and  shall  therefore  want  first  the  notes 
'  which  belong  to  them.  We  think  not  to  incom- 
mode the  readers  with  a  supplement;  and 
therefore,  what  we  cannot  put  into  its  proper 
place,  will  do  us  no  good.  We  shall  not  begin 
to.  print  before  the  end  of  six  weeks^  perhaps 
not  80  soon.  '    . 

,   I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam*  JoHwsojr." 

«  London,  June  23, 1770. 
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♦*  TO  THE  REV.  Dfc.  JOSEPH   WARTON. 
*^   DEAR  SIR, 

**  T  am  revising  my  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
and  remember  that  I  formerly  misrepresented 
your  opinion  of  Lear.  Be  pleased  to  write  the 
paragraph  as  you  would  have  it,  and  send  it. 
If  you  have  any  remarks  of  your  owu  upon 
that  or  any  other  play,  I  shall  gladly  receiye 
them. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Warton.  I 
sometimes  think  of  wandering  for  a  few  days  to 
Winchester^  but  am  apt  to  delay. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam,  Johnson." 

*'  Sept  27, 1770. 

**  TO    MH,  FRANCIS    BARBER,  AT   MRS.    CLAPP  S, 
BISHOP-STORTPORD,     HERTFORDSHIRE. 

"   DEAR  fRANCIS, 

"  I  am  at  last  sat  down  to  write  to  you, 
and  should  very  much  blame  my«elf  for  having 
neglected  you  so  long,  if  I  did  not  impute  that 
and  many  other  failings  to  want  of  health.  I 
hope  not  to  be  so  long  silent  again.  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  your  progress,  if  you  can 
really  perform  the  exercises  which  you  are  set; 
*  and  I  hdpe  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  suflfer  you  to  im- 
pose on  him,  or  on  yourself, 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and 
to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

h4 
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**  Let  me  know  what  Euglish  books  you  read 
for  your  entertainment.  You  can  ne?er  be  wise 
unless  you  love  reading. 

*^  Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  ever  foi^et  or 

forsake  you;  for  if,  when  I  examine  you,  I  find 

that  you  have  not  lost  your  time,  you  shall 

want  no  encouragement  from 

•*  Your's  affectionately, 

*'  Sam,  Johnson." 
«  London,  Sept  25,  177a 

TO   THE  SAME. 
"    DEAR   FRANCIS, 

"  I  hope  you  mind  yonr  business.  I  de- 
sign you  shall  stay  with  Mrs.  Clapp  these  holi« 
days.  If  you  are  invited  out  you  may  go,  if 
Mr.  Ellis  gives  leave.  I  have  ordered  you  some 
clothes,  which  you  will  receive,  I  believe,  next 
week.  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Clapp  and  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Smith,  &c. 

"  I  am  ' 

"  Your  affectionate, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'' 
"  December  7, 1770. 

During  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessation 
of  all  correspondence  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  me,  without  any  coldness  on  either  side, 
but  merely  from  procrastination,  continued  from 
day  to  day ;  and  as  I  was  not  in  London,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  company 
and  recording*  his  conversation.  To  supply 
this  blank,  I  shall  present  my  readers  with 
some  Collectanea^  obligingly  furnished  to  me  by 
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the  Rev,  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  Falkland^  in  Ireland, 
some  lime  assistant  preacher  at  the  Temple,  and 
for  many  years  the  social  friend  of  Johnson, 
who  spoke  of  him  with  a  very  kind  regard. 

**  My  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  vene- 
rable character  commenced  in  the  year  1754. 
I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Grierson,*  his 
Majesty's  printer  at  Dublin,  a  gentleman  of 
uncommon  learning,  and  great  wit  and  vivacity. 
Mr.  Grierson  died  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Dr.  Johnson  highly  respected 
his  abilities,  and  often  observed,  that  he  pos- 
sessed more  extensive  knowledge  than  any  man 
of  his  years  he  had  ever  known.  His  indus- 
try was  equal  to  his  talents;  and  he  partica* 
larly  excelled  in  every  species  of  philological 
learning,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  best  critick  of 
the  age  he  lived  in. 

"  I  must  always  remember  with  gratitude  my 
oliligation  to  Mr.  Grierson,  for  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  and 
friendship,  which  continued  uninterrupted  and 
undiiiiinished  to  his  death:  a  connection  that 
was  at  once  the  pride  and  happiness  of  my 

life. 

"  What  pity  it  is,  tliat  so  much  wit  and  good 
sense,  as  he  continually  exhibited  in  conversa- 
tion, should  perish  unrecorded !     Few  persons  ^ 
quitted  his  company  without  perceiving  them- 
selves wiser  and  better  than  they  were  before. 

^  ♦.  Son  of  the  learned  Mrs.  Grierson,  who  was  patronised  by 
the  late  Lord  GranviUe,  and  was  the  editor  of  several  of  the 
dassicks. 
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On  Hriovm  sul^ects  he  flashed  the  mo&t  into- 
resting convictioQ  upou  his  auditors;  and  upon 
lighter  topicks,  you  might  hare  sapposed— ^Z- 
bono  musoi  de  monte  loeutas. 

**  Though  1  can  hope  to  add  but  little  to  the 
celebrity  of  so  exalted  a  character,  by  any 
communications  I  can  furnish ;  yet  out  of  pure 
respect  to  his  memory,  I  Mrill  yenture  to  traus* 
mit  to  you  some  anecdotes  concerning  him, 
which  fell  under  my  own  observation.  The 
very  mimUios  of  such  a  character  must  be  inte- 
resting, and  may  be  compared  to  the  filings  of 
diamonds. 

^  In  politicks  he  was  deemed  a  Tory,  but 
certainly  was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious  or  party 
sense  of  the  term ;  for  while  he  a^sert^  the 
legal  and  salutary  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he 
no  less  respected  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
the  people.  Whiggism,  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution, he  said,  was  accompanied  with  certain 
principles ;  but  latterly,  as  a  mere  party  dis* 
tinction  under  Walpole  and  the  Pel  hams,  was 
no  better  than  the  politicks  of  stock-jobbers, 
and  the  religion  of  infidels. 

"  He  detested  the  idea  of  governing  by  par- 
liamentary corruption,  anil  asserted  most  stre- 
nuously, that  a  prince,  steadily  and  conspicu- 
ously pursuing  the  interests  of  bis  people,  could 
not  fell  of  parliamentary  concurrence.  A  prince 
of  ability,  he  contended,  might  and  should  be 
the  directing  soul  and  spirit  of  his  own  admi- 
nist^ration;  in  short,  his  own  minister,  and  not 
the  mere  head  of  a  party:  and  then,  and  not 
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till  theD,  would  the  royal  digoity  be  sincerely 
respected. 

'^  Johnson 7^^ined  to  think,  that  a  certain 
d^ree  of  crown  influence  over  the  Houses  of 
Parliament^  (not  meaning  a  corrupt  and  shame- 
ful dependence)  was  very  salutary,  nay,  even 
necessary,  in  our  mixed  government.  'For 
(said  he)  if  the  members  were  under  no  crown 
influence^  and  disqualified  from  receiving  any 
gratification  from  Court,  and  resembled,  as  they 
possibly  might,  Pym  and  Haslerig,  and  other 
stubborn  and  sturdy  members  of  the  long  Far^ 
liamentp  the  wheels  of  government  would  be 
totally  obstructed.  Such  men  would  oppose, 
merely  to  shew  their  power,  from  envy,  jea- 
lousy, and  perversity  of  disposition ;  and  not 
gaining  themselves,  would  hate  and  oppose  all 
who  did :  not  loving  the  person  of  the  prince, 
and  conceiving  they  owed  him  little  gratitude, 
from  the  mere  spirit  of  insolence  and  contrar 
diction,  they  would  oppose  and  thwart  him  on 
all  occasions.* 

**  The  insep€trable  imperfection  annexed  to  all 
human  governments,  consisted,  he  said,  in  not  be- 
ing able  to  create  a  sufficient  fund  of  virtue  and 
principle  to  carry  the  laws  into  due  and  effec- 
tual executk>n.  Wisdom  might  plan,  but  virtue 
mlone  could  execute.  And  where  could  sufli- 
dent  virtue  be  found  ?  A  variety  of  delegated, 
mbd  often  discretionary,  powers  must  be  en«* 
trusted  S(nnewhere;  which,  if  not  governed  by 
integrity  and  conscience,  would  necessarily  be 
abused,  till  at  last  the  constable  would  sell  his 
for  a  shiUing. 
1 
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"  This  excellent  person  was  sometimes 
charged  with  abetting  slavish  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  government.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  could  be  a  grosser  calumny  and  mis- 
representation;  for  how  can  it  be  rationally 
supposed,  that  he  should  adopt  such  pernicious 
and  absurd  opinions,  who  supported  his  philo- 
sophical character  with  so  much  dignity,  was 
extremely  jealous  of  his  personal  liberty  and 
independence,  and  could  not  brook  the  smallest 
appearance  of  neglect  or  insult,  even  from  the 
highest  personages? 

**  But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances  of 
more  familiar  life. 

"  His  general  mode  of  life,  during  my  ac- 
quaintance,  seemed  to  be  pretty  uniform.) About 
twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  visited  him,  and 
frequently  found  him  in  bed,  or  declaiming  over 
his  tea,  which  he  drank  very  plentifully.  He 
generally  had  a  levee  of  morning  visitors,  chiefly 
men  of  letters;  Hawkesworth,  Goldsmith; 
Murphy,  Langton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk,  &c.  &c. 
and  sometimes  learned  ladies;  particularly 
I  remember  a  French  lady  of  wit  and  fashion 
doing  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  publick 
oracle,  whom  every  body  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  visit  and  consult ;  and  doubtless  they 
were  well  rewarded.  I  never  could  discover 
how  he  found  time  for  his  compositions.  He 
declaimed  all  the  morning,  then  went  to  dinner 
at  a  tavern,  where  he  commonly  staid  late,  and 
then  drank  his  tea  at  some  friend's  hou§e,  over 
which  he  loitered  a  great  while,  but  seldom 
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took  supper.  I  fancy  he  must  have  read  and 
wrote  chiefly  in  the  night,  for  I  can  scarcely 
recollect  that  he  ever  refused  going  with  me  to 
a  tavern,  and  he  often  went  to  Ranelagh,  which 
he  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recreation. 

'^  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his 
pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watched  him,  between 
his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he  dined.  He 
walked  the  streets  at  all  hours,  and  said  he  was 
never  robbed,  for  the  rogues  knew  he  had  little 
money,  nor  had  the  appearance  of  having 
much. 

'*  Though  the  most  accessible  and  commu- 
nicative man  alive,  yet  when  he  was  suspected 
he  u'as  invited  to  be  exhibited  he  constantly 
spurned  the  invitation. 

"  Two  young  women  from  Staffordshire  vi- 
sited him  when  I  was  present,  to  consult  him 
on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  to  which  they 
were  inclined.  *  Come,  (said  he,)  you  pretty 
fools,  dine  v,ith  Maxwell  and  me  at  the  Mitre, 
and  we  will  talk  aver  that  subject;'  which  they 
did,  and  after  dinner  he  took  one  of  them  upon 
his  knee,  and  fondled  her  for  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther. 

"  Upon  a  visit  to  me,  at]  a  country  lodging 
near  Twickenham,  he  asked  what  sort  of  so- 
ciety I  had  there.  I  told  him  but  indifferent ; 
as  they  chiefly  consisted  of  opulent  traders,  re- 
tired from  business.  He  said,  he  never  much 
liked  .that  class  of  people;  *  for,  Sir,  (said  he,) 
they  have  lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  with- 
out acquiring  the  manners  of  gentlemen.' 
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^^  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  London ; 
be  observed,  that  a  man  stored  bis  mind  better 
there  than  any  where  else ;  and  that  in  r^note 
situations  a  man's  body  might  be  feasted,  but 
his  mind  was  starved,  and  his  faculties  apt  to 
degenerate,  from  want  of  exercise  and  compe- 
tition. No  place  (he  said,)  cured  a  man's  va- 
nity or  arrc^ance,  so  well  as  London  ;  for  as  no 
man  was  either  great  or  good  per  se,  but  as 
compared  with  others  not  so  good  or  great,  he 
was  sure  to  find  in  the  metropolis  many^his 
equals,  and  some  his  superiours.  He  observed, 
that  a  man  in  London  was  in  less  danger  of  fall- 
ing in  love  indiscreetly,  than  any  where  else ; 
fur  there  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  the 
conflicting  pretensions  of  a  vast  variety  of  ob- 
jects kept  him  safe.  He  told  me,  that  he  had 
frequently  been  offered  country  preferment,  if 
he  would  consent  to  take  orders ;  but  he  could 
not  leave  the  improved  society  of  the  capital, 
or  consent  to  exchange  the  exhilarating  joys  and 
splendid  decomtions  of  public  life,  for  the  ob- 
scurity, insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  remote 
situations. 

"  Speaking  of  Mr.  Harte,  Canon  of  Wind- 
sor, and  writer,  of  *  The  History  of  Gastavus 
Adolphns,'  he  much  commended  him  as  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  most  companionable 
talents  he  had  ever  known.  He  said,  the  de* 
fects  in  his  history  proceeded  not  from  imbeci- 
lity, but  from  foppery. 

*^  He  loved,  he  said,  the  black  letter  books; 
they  were  rich  in  matter,  though  their  style  was 
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inelegant;  wonderfully  so,  considering  how 
conversant  the  writers  were  with  the  best 
models  of  antiquity. 

*'  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  he  said, 
was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of 
bed  two  hours  sootier  than  he  wished  to  rise. 

'*  He  frequently  exhorted  me  to  set  about 
writing  a  History  of  Ireland,  and  archly  re- 
marked, there  had  been  some  good  Irish  wri- 
ters, and  that  one  Irishman  might  at  least  aspire 
to  be  equal  to  another.  He  had  great  compas- 
sion for  the  miseries  and  distresses  of  the  Irish 
nation,  particularly  the  Papists;  and  severely 
repi-obated  the  barbarous  debilitating  policy  of 
the  British  government,  which,  he  said,  was 
the  most  detestable  mode  of  persecution.  To 
a  gentleman  who  hinted  such  policy  might'be 
necessary  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  he  replied  by  saying,  *  Let  the 
authority  of  the  English  government  perish, 
rather  than  be  maintained  by  iniquity.  Better 
wonld  it  be  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the  na- 
tives  by  the  authority  of  the  sword,  and  to  make 
them  amenable  to  law  and  justice  by  an  effec- 
tual and  vigorous  police,  than  to  grind  them  to 
powder  by  all  manner  of  disabilities  and  inca- 
pacities. Better  (said  he,)  to  hang  or  drown 
people  at  once,  than  by  an  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion to  beggar  and  starve  them.'  The  modera- 
tion and  humanity  of  the  present  times  have,  in 
some  measure,  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  ob- 
servations. 

^  Dr.  Johnson  was  often  accused  of  preju- 
dices, nay,  antipathy,  with  regard  to  the  natives 
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of  Scotland.  Surely,  so  illiberal  a  prejudice 
never  entered  his  mind :  and  it  is  M'ell  known, 
many  natives  of  that  respectable  country  pos- 
sessed a  large  share  in  his  esteem :  nor  M^ere 
any  of  them  ever  excluded  from  his  good  offices 
as  far  as  opportunity  permitted.  True  it  is,  he 
considered  the  Scotch,  nationally,  as  a  crafty, 
designing  people,  eagerly  attentive  to  their  own 
interest,  and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  other  people.  *  While  they  con- 
fine their  benevolence,  in  a  manner,  exclusively 
to  those  of  their  own  country,  they  expect  to 
share  in  the  good  offices  of  other  people.  Now, 
(said  Johnson)  this  principle  is  either  right  or 
wrong;  if  right,  we  should  do  well  to  imitate 
such  conduct;  if  wrong,  we  cannot  too  much 
detest  it.' 

"  Being  solicited  to  compose  a  funeral  ser- 
mon for  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  he  natu- 
rally inquired  into  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  being  told  she  was  remarkable  for 
her  humility  and  condescension  to  inferiours, 
he  observed,  that  those  were  very  laudable  qua- 
lities, but  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  discover 
who  the  lady's  inferiours  were. 

"  Of  a  certain  player  he  remarked,  that  his 
conversation  usually  threatened  and  announced 
more  than  it  performed  ;  that  he  fed  you  with 
a  continual  renovation  of  hope,  to  end  in  a  con- 
stant succession  of  disappointment. 

"  When  exasperated  by  contradiction,  he  was 
apt  to  treat  his  opponents  with  too  much  acri- 
mony :  as,  *  Sir,  you  don't  see  your  way  through 
that  question:— Sir,  you  talk  the  language  of 
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ignorance.'  On  my  observing  to  him  that  a 
certain  gentlemsm  bad  remained  silent  the  whole 
evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  briUiant  and 
learned  society,  *  Sir,  (said  he)  the  conversa- 
tion overflowed,  and  drowned  him.' 

''  His  philosophy,  though  austere  and  solemn, 
was  by  no  means  morose  aud  cynical,  and  never 
blunted  the  laudable  sensibilities  of  his  charac- 
ter, or  exempted  him  from  the  iufluence  of  the 
teuder  passions.  Want  of  tenderness  he  al- 
ways alledged,  was  want  of  parts,  and  was  no 
less  a  proof  of  stupidity  than  depravity. 

*'  Speaking  of  Mr.  Hanway,  who  published 
*  An  Eight  Days'Journey  from  London  to  Ports- 
mouth,' *  Jonas  (said  he)  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion by  travelling  abroad,  but  lost  it  all  by  tra- 
velling at  home.' 

**  Of  the  passion  of  love  he  remarked,  that 
its  violence  and  ill  effects  were  much  exagge- 
rated ;  who  knows  any  real  sufferings  on  that 
head,  more  than  from  the  exorbitancy  of  any 
other  passion? 

"  He  much  commended  *  Law's  Serious  Call,* 
which  he  said  was  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory 
theology  in  any  language.  *  Law  (safd  he)  fell 
latterly  into  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen,whom 
liaw  alledged  to  have  been  somewhat  in  the 
same  state  with  St.  Paul,  and  to  have  seen 
unutterable  things.  Were  it  even  so,  (said  John 
son,)  Jacob  would  have  resembled  St.  Paul  still 
more,  by  not  attempting  to  utter  them/ 

"  He  observed,  that  the  established  clergy  in 
general  did  not  preach  plain  enough ;  and  that 
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}^lffd)Md  ^Hods  AM  glittering  stotences  fb^w 
ov^  Ih^  heads  of  tt»e  common  people,  without 
aiiy  impression  upon  Iheii-  hearts.     Something 
might  fete'  nec^sary,  he  observed,  to  excite  the 
affections  of  the  common  people,  t*bo  i^^fe 
Slink  ih  languor  and  lethargy,  and  therefore  he 
s^pbs^  thiat  the  new  concoittitants  of  me- 
thddism  wight  probably  prod  ace  so  desirable 
an  €Xki(A.    The  tnind,  like  the  body,  he  ob- 
serve, d^etighted  in  change  and  novelty,  and, 
ev^n  id  i^igion  itself,  courted  new  appearance 
and  modifications.  Whatever  might  be  thought 
of  some  ni^thofdist  teachers,  he  6aid,  he  could 
scahidy  doubt  thfr  sincerity  of  that  ms^,  who 
travelled  nine  hundred  miles  in  a  month,  and 
preached  twelve  trmes  a  week  ;  fbi-  no  adequate 
reward,  merely  temporal,  could   be  given  for 
such  indefatigable  labour. 

**  Of  Ih*.  Priestley's  theological  works  be  re- 
mat^fed,  iUtttt  they  tetaded  to  *ns^ettfe  every 
thifig,^nd  y^  sotted  *«ol#i'itig. 
'  "  He  was  much  affected  by  the  'dealfh  of  fife 
moth*,  and  Wr6te't6  me  t6*cAtoe  ai*d  assist 
hfto  t6^€f*fm¥>dSfe  Mstflihd,  Irhich  itidied  itoufad 
^b^li*ehi^y  ^ftiet*d.     HefaWetafed  thaft  ^Wnt- 
fWtte'atta  Witigionis  cotiVersafidti  wais  banii^ht&d 
fWrtn  the iJibrcifety'of  toeto;  atotl  yet  g<^at  ftdVan- 
ft^  might  "be  iJerived  *from  it.    AH  lacknd^- 
lfed^6d,  lie  «aid,  what  hardly  any  body  |)rac- 
tt^ed,  ttie  t)bMgation^  we  were  under  Of  making 
the  concerns  irf  ^6mity  *the  governing  prindi- 
)fA6s  bf  6ar  lives.    Every  man,  he  obsei*ted,  at 
l^^tM^ihes&irietri^:  he  irefes  Hi^texpectafi6i» 


friHrtr^ted  ia  the  wwldj  aii4  be^np  to  we^  fapn- 
self  from  it,  and  to  prepare  for  everlaatiBg  8e- 
paraftiOD. 

*'  He  observed,  thait  the  influence  of  Londoa 
now  extended  every  where,  and  that  from  all 
mimner  of  commnnication  being  opened,  there 
shortly  would  be  no  remaius  of  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity, or  places  of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 

*^  He  was  no  admirer  of  blaoJc  verse, and  said 
it  always  failed,  uirless  sustained  by  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject.  In  blank  verse,  he  said, 
ttie  langu£^e.aufiered  more  distortion,  to  keep 
it  out  of  prose,  than  auy  inconvenience  or  limi- 
^tion  to  be  apprehended  from  the  shackles 
and  circumspection  of  rhyme, 

"  He  reproved  me  onije  for  saying  grace  with- 
out mention  of  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hoped  in  future  I  would  be  more 
mindful  of  the  apostolical  ii\j unction. 

*'  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before  nie 
at  Mr.  Langtou's  house,  saying,  he  hoped  he 
Mnew  his  rank  better  than  to  presume  to  take 
place  of  a  Doctor  in  Divinity.  I  mention  such 
little  anecdotes,  merely  to  shew  the  peculiar 
turn  and  habit  of  his  mind. 

''  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  there 
.was  more  to  be  endui^d  than  enjoyed,  in  the 
general  condition  of  human  Jife ;  and  frequently 
quoted  those  lines  of  Dryden : 

*'  Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again, 
*'  Yet  allhope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain.'*^ 

•For  his  part^  he  said,  he  never  .passed  that  week 
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in  his  life  which  he  would  wish  to  repeat,  were 
an  angel  to  make  the  proposal  to  him. 

*'  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fing^Hsh  nation 
cultivated  both  their  soil  and  their  reason  better 
than  any  other  people;  but  admitted  that  the 
French,  though  not  the  highest,  perhaps,  in  any 
department  of  literature,  yet  in  every  depart- 
ment were  very  high.  Intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence, he  observed,  was  the  highest  superiority; 
and  that  every  nation  derived  their  highest  re- 
putation from  the  splendour  and  dignity  of 
their  writers.  Voltaire,  he  said,  was  a  good 
narrator,  and  that  his  principal  merit  consisted 
in  a  happy  selection  and  arrangement  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Speaking  of  the  French  novels,  compared 
with  Richardson's,  he  said,  they  might  be  pretty 
baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  an  eagle.  ^ 

"  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  Pere 
Boscovitch,  at  the  house  of  Mrs,  Cholmon- 
deley,  I  heard  him  maintain  the  superiority  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  over  all  foreign  philosophers, 
with  a  dignity  and  eloquence  that  surprised 
that  learned  foreigner.  It  being  observed  to 
him,  that  a  rage  for  every  thing  English  pre- 
vailed much  in  France  after  Lord  Chatham's 
glorious  war,  he  said,  he  did  not  wonder  at  it, 
for  that  we  had  drubbed  those  fellows  into  a 
proper  reverence  for  us,  and  that  their  national 
petulance  required  periodical  chastisement. 

"  Lord  Lyttleton's  Dialogues,  he  deemed  a 
nugatory  performance.  *  That  man,  (said  he,) 
sat  down  to  write  a  book,  to  tell  the  world 
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^hat  the  world  had  all  his  life  been  telling 
him/ 

"Somebody  observing  that  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  the  ^ear  1745,  had  made'surprising 
efforts,  considering  their  numerons  wants  and 
disadvantages :  "  Yes,  Sir,  (said  he,)  their  wants 
•were  numerous :  but  you  have  not  mentioned 
the  greatest  of  them  all, — ^the  want  of  law.' 

"  Speaking  of  the  inward  light,  to  which  some 
inethodists  pretended,  he  said,  it  was  a  princi- 
ple utterly  incompatible  with  social  or  civil  se- 
curity. *  If  a  man  (said  he,)  pretends  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  of  which  I  can  know  nothing, 
nay,  not  so  much  [as  that  he  has  it,  but  only 
that  he  pretends  to  it ;  how  can  I  tell  what 
that  person  may  be  prompted  to  do  ?  When 
a  person  professes  to  be  governed  by  a  written 
ascertained  law,  I  can  then  know  where  to  find 
him.' 

**  The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a  mere 
unconnected  rhapsody,  a  tiresome  repetition  of 
the  same  images.  *  In  vain  shall  we  look  for 
the  lucidus  ordoj  where  there  is  neither  end  or 
object,  design  or  moral,  nee  certa  recurrit 
imagoJ 

"  Being  asked  by  a  young  nobleman,  what 
was  become  of  the  gallantry  and  military  spirit 
of  the  old  English  nobility,  he  replied,  *  Why, 
my  Lord,  Til  tell  you  what  is  become  of  it: 
it  is  gone  into  the  city  to  look  for  a  fortune.' 

"  Speaking  of  a  dull  tiresome  fellow,  whom 
he  chanced  to  meet,  he  said,  •That  fellow 
seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one  idea,  and  that  is 
a  wrong  one.' 

I  3 
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^^Much  inquiry  bavioig  beeti  made  cotlcdra- 
ing  agentlemaD,  who  had  quitted  a  company 
where  Johnson  was,  and  no  information  being 
obtained;  at  last  Johnson  observed,  that  ^he 
did  not  cfare  tof  speak  ill  of  any  man  behind  his 
back,  but  he  believed  the  gentleman  was  an 
attorney** 

'^  He  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the  no^ 
tice  ta^en  of  Woodhouse,  the  poetical  shoe* 
maker.  He  said,  it  was  all  vanity  and  childish- 
ness :  and  that  such  objects  were,  to  those  who 
patronised  them,  mere  mirrours  of  their  own 
superiority.  *  They  had  better  (said  he,)  fur^ 
nish  the  man  with  good  implements  for  his 
trade,  than  raise  subscriptions  for  his  poetns. 
He  may  make  tin  eKcellent  shoemaker^  but  can 
rieter  make  a  good  poet  A  school-boy's  ex*, 
ercise  may  be  a  pretty  thing  for  a  sehooUboy ; 
but  it  is  no  treat  for  a  man.' 

'*  Speaking  of  Boetius,wbo  was  the  favourite 
writer  of  the  middle  ages,  he  said  it  was  very 
surprising,  that  upon  such  a  subject^  and  in 
such  a  situatioti,  he  should  he  magis philosophy 
quam  Christianus. 

"  Speaking  of  Arthur  Murphy, whom  he  very 
much  loved^  ^  I  don't  know  (said  he,)  that  Ar- 
thur can  be  classed  with  the  very  first  drama^ 
tick  writers;  yet  at  present  I  doubt  miich  whe- 
ther we  have  any  thing  superiour  to  Arthur.' 

*'  Speaking  of  the  national  debt,  he  said,  it 

.  was  an  idle  dream  to  isuppose  that  the  country 

could  sink  under  it.     Let  the  publick  creditors 

be  ever  so  clamorous,  the  interest  of  milliossi 

must  ever  prevail  over  that  of  thousands. 


ibpt  jtli^iigh  iJfifi  te3{t  should  upl  \)^  muc^ 
mended  thereby,  yet  it  was  no  amaU  ;^dvaq- 
t9ge  to  I^DQw>  that  ve  bad  as  good  a  te^t  ^  the 
iflpst  poosumm^|«i»diM?tryaad  dillgpqcQ  could 
procure. 

"  Johnsoa  qb^ejrvpd,  that  so  wany  objections 
might  be  m^e  to  ev^ry  thipg,  that  nptbiog 
could  overcpme  them  l^ut  th^  ojece^sity  of  dQing 
something.  No  lyi^p  woiflfd  be  pf  apy  profes- 
^iflo,  )M  Mqiply  opposed  to  pot  beip^  of  it :  but 
every  pae  must  dp  sou)|ethipg. 

"  He  remarked,  tha^  a  tiOD^^pp  parish  was  a 
very  coml^rtl^esf ,  thing ;  for  the  clergym^p  R/el- 
dffm  k*?w  \k^  fac^  of  fififi  ppt  of  tep  of  y§ 
p^riphipwers, 

"  Of  the  late  Mr.  M^^%  J^^  ?|W)Hp  ^M^  flO 
gjr^t  r*6pe.cit ;  s^id,  he  }f^  r^j^y  %  ,?p^  »dirty 
jok;  thU  h«  hfiA  wr.0^^  ^gaiijist  Pypg%t  .IJJiejnT 
stigation  of  the  ministry,  and  va§  ^f^^jy 
pes^y  to  wfite  fpf  1,^^  provided  Ji,^  foyftd  his 
account  in  it. 

"  A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  unhappy 
in  marriage,  married  immediately  after  his  wife 
died  ;  Johnson  said,  it  was  the  trimnpb  of  hope 
over  experience. 

**  He  observed,  that  a  man  of  sense  and  edu- 
cation should  meet  a  suitable  companion  in  a 
wjfe.  It  was  a  miserable  thing  when  the  con- 
versation could  only  be  guch  as,  whether  the 
muttpn  should  be  boiled  or  roasted,  and  pro- 
bably a  dispute  abput  that. 

**  He  did  not  approve  of  late  marriages,  ob- 
serving that  mote  ^was  Iqst  ippoiatpf  ^ne,  than 

I  4 
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compensated  for  by  aoy  possible  advantages. 
Even  ill  assorted  marriages  were  preferable  to 
cheerless  celibacy. 

''  Of  old  Sheridan  he  remarked,  that  he 
neither  wanted  parts  nor  literature;  but  that 
his  vanity  and  Quixotism  obscured  his  merits. 

"  He  said,  foppery  was  never  cured  ;  it  was 
the  bad  stamina  of  the  mind,  which,  like  those 
of  the  body,  were  never  rectified :  once  a  cox- 
comb, and  always  a  coxcomb. 

"  Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cowper  called  him 
the  Caliban  of  literature;  ^  Well,  (said  he,)  I 
must  dub  him  the  Punchinello.' 

'^  Speaking  of  the  old  Earl  of  Cork  and  Or- 
rery, he  said,  ^  that  man  spent  his  life  in  catch- 
ing at  an  object,  [literary  eminence,]  which  he 
liad  not  power  to  grasp.' 

^'  To  find  a  substitution  for  violated  mora- 
lity, he  said,  was  the  leading  feature  in  all  per- 
versions of  religion. 

**  He  often  used  to  quote,  with  great  pathos, 
those  fine  lines  of  Virgil : 

^  Optima  qiueque  dies  miseris  martalibus  €sv% 

*  Prima  fugit ;  subeunt  marbi,  tristisque  senectus, 

^  Et  laboTf  et  dune  rapit  inctementia  mortis/ 

^*  Speaking  of  Homer,  whom  he  venerated  as 
the  prince  of  poets,  Johnson  remarked  that  the 
advice  given  to  Diomed  by  his  father,  when  he 
9ent  him  to  the  Trojan  war,  was  the  noblest 
exhortation  that  could  be  instanced  in  any  hea- 
then writer,  and  comprised  in  a  single  lipe : 
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l^hich,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by  Dr. 
Clarke  thus :  semper  appetere prcestantissima^  et 
omnibus  aliis  aniecellereJ* 

*'  He  observed,  *  it  was  a  most  mortifying 
reflectioir  for  any  man  to  consider,  what  he  had 
daney  compared  with  what  he  might  have  doneJ" 

"  He  said,  few  people  had  intellectual  re- 
sources sufficient  to  forgo  the  pleasures  of  wine. 
They  could  not  otherwise  contrive  how  to  fill 
the  interval  between  ditiner  and  supper. 

**  He  went  with  me  one  Sunday  to  hear  my 
old  Master,  Gregory  Sharpe,  preach  at  the 
Temple.  In  the  prefatory  prayer  Sharpe 
ranted  about  Liberty^  as  a  blessing  most  fer- 
vently to  be  implored,  and  its  continuance 
prayed  for.  Johnson  observed  that  our  liberty 
was  in  no  sort  of  danger: — he  would  have 
done  much  better,  to  pray  against  our  licenr 
tiousness. 

*^  One  evening  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  where  a 
splendid  company  was  assembled,  consisting 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  I 
thought  he  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the 
respect  and  attention  that  were  shewn  him, 
and  asked  him,  on  our  return  home,  if  he  was 
not  highly  gratified  by  his  visit:  *No,  Sir, 
(said  he)  not  highly  gratified;  yet  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  passed  many  evenings  with  fewer 
objections.^ 

*  Dr.  Maxwell's  memory  has  deceived  him.  Glaucus  is 
the  person  who  receiyedthis  counsel;  and  Clarke's  translation 
pf  the  passage  (II.  x.  1.  208)  is  as  follows : 

**  Ut  semper  fortissime  rem  gererem,  et  superior  virtute 
fissem  aliis." 
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''  Though  of  no  hi^  extractiop  h\mBel£^  ^ 
had  much  respect  for  birth  aud  family^  espe^ 
cially  among  ladies*  He  said,  '  adventitious 
accomplishments  n^ay  be  possessed  by  all 
ranks;  but  one  quay  easily  distinguish  the 
bom  gentlewamom' 

*^  He  said,  *  the  poor  in  England  were  better 
provided  for,  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
sam^  extent:  he  did  not  mean  little  Cantons, 
or  petty  Repubiicks.  Where  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  people  (said  he,)  are  suffered  to  lan- 
guish in  helpless  misery,  that  country  must  be 
ill  policed,  and  wretchedly  governed  :  a  decent 
provision  for  the  poor  is  the  tr^e  test  of  civili- 
zation.— Gentleman  of  education,  he  observed, 
were  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  o9unt|*ies  5 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  pogr  espe- 
cially, was  the  true  mark  of  national  ^discrimi- 
nation.' 

"  When  the  corn-laws  were  ip  agitaitjon  in 
Ireland,  by  which  that  country  ha^  hem  en- 
abled not  only  to  feed  itself,  but  to  le^poc t  corn 
to  a  large  amount ;  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  ob- 
served, that  those  laws  might  be  prejudicial  to 
the  corn-trade  of  England,  *  Sijc  Thomas^  (said 
he)  you  talk  the  langus^e  of  a  savage :  ivhat, 
Sir !  would  you  prevent  any  people  from  feed^ 
ing  themselves,  if  by  any  honest  means  they 
can  do  it?' 

**  It  being  mentioned,  that  Garrick  assisted 
Dr.  Brown,  the  authour  of  the  '  Estimate,'  in 
some  dramatick  composition,  *  No,  Sir,  (said 
Johnson)  he  would  no  more  suffer  Garrick  to 
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vnrite  a  line  id  his  play,  tiban  he  woald  suffer 
him  to  mount  his  pulpit/ 

**  Speaking  of  Burke,  he  said,  '  It  was  com- 
monly obsenred  he  spoke  too  often  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  nobody  could  say  he  did  not  speak 
well,  though  too  frequently  and  too  familiarly/ 

"  Speaking  of  economy,  he  remarked,  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  save  anxiously  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  If  a  man  could  save  to  that 
degree,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  assume  a  differ- 
ent rank  in  society^  then,  indeed,  it  might  an- 
swer some  purpose. 

"  He  observed,  a  principal  source  of  errone- 
ous judgment  was,  viewing  things  partially  and 
only  on  one  side:  as  for  instance,  forlune-^ 
huntersj  when  they  contemplated  the  fortunes 
$tngljf  and  separately^  it  was  a  dazzling  and 
tempting  object ;  but  when  they  came  to  pos- 
sess the  wives  and  their  fortunes  together^  they 
began  to  suspect  they  had  not  made  quite  so 
good  a  bargain. 

"  Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land living  very  magnificently  when  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  somebody  remarked,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  successor  to  him : 
then,  exclaimed  Johnson,  he  is  only  fit  to  succeed 
hifnself. 

"  He  advised  me,  if  possible,  to  have  a  good 
orchard.  He  knew,  he  said,  a  clergyman  of 
small  income,  who  brought  up  a  family  very 
reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed  with  apple 
tlumplins. 

"  He  said,  he  bad  known  several  good  scho- 
lars among  the  Irish  gentlemen;  but  scarcely 
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any  of  them  correct  in  quantity.     He  extended 
the  same  observation  to  Scotland. 

*^  Speaking  of  a  certain  Prelate,  who  exerted 
himself  very  laudably  in  building  churches  and 
parsonage-houses;  'however,  said  he,  I  do  not 
find  that  he  is  esteemed  a  man  of  much  profes- 
sional learning,  or  a  liberal  patron  of  it ; — yet, 
it  is  well,  where  a  man  possesses  any  strong 
positive  excellence. — Few  have  all  kinds  of 
merit  belonging  to  their  character.  We  must 
not  examine  matters  too  deeply—  No,  Sir,  a^aZ- 
lible  being  will/ail  somewhere.* 

"  Talking  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said,  Swift 
was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  the  instrument  of 
much  good  to  his  country. — Berkeley  was  a 
profound  scholar,  as  well  as  a  man  of  fine  ima* 
gination ;  but  Usher,  he  said,  was  the  great  lu- 
minary of  the  Irish  church ;  and  a  greater,  he 
added,  no  church  could  boast  of;  at  least  in 
modern  times. 

"  We  dined  tete-a-tete  at  the  Mitre,  as  I  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  many  years.  I  regretted  much  leav- 
ing London,  where  I  had  formed  many  agree- 
able connections :  *  Sir,  (said  he)  I  don't  won- 
der at  it ;  no  man,  fond  of  letters,  leaves  Lon- 
don without  regret.  But  remember.  Sir,  you 
have  seen  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal ; — you  have 
seen  life  in  its  highest  decorations,  and  the 
world  has  nothing  new  to  exhibit. — No  man  is 
so  well  qualified  to  leave  publick  life  as  he  who 
has  long  tried  it,  and  known  it  will.  We  are 
always  hankering  after  untried  situations,  and 
imagining  greater  felicity  from  them  than  they 
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cao  afford.  No,  Sir,  knowledge  and  virtue 
may  be  acquired  in  all  countries,  and  your  lo- 
cal coosequence  will  make  you  some  amends  for 
the  intellectual  gratifications  you  relinquish/ 
Then  he  quoted  the  following  lines  with  great 
pathos: 

*  He  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 

*  (For  things  unknown,  'tis  ignorance  to  condemn ;) 

*  And  after  having  riewed  the  gawdy  bait, 

*  Can  boldly  say,  the  trifle  I  contemn ; 

'  With  such  a  one  contented  could  I  live — 
^  Contented  could  I  die/ 

'*  He  then  took  a  most  affecting  leave  of  me; 
said,  he  knew  it  was  a  point  of  duty  that  called 
me  away. — *  We  shall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  you, 
said  he :  laudo  tamen.'' 

In  1771  he  published  another  political  pamph- 
let entitled  *^  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions 
respecting  Falkland's  Islands,"  in  which^  upon 
materials  furnished  to  him  by  ministry,  and 
upon  general  topicks  expanded  in  his  rich  style, 
be  successfully  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
nation  that  it  was  wise  and  laudable  to  suffer 
the  question  of  right  to  remain  undecided,  ra- 
ther than  involve  our  country  in  another  war. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  with  what  truth 
I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide,  that  he 
rated  the  consequence  of  those  islands  to  Great 
Britain  too  low.  But  however  this  may  be, 
every  humane  mind  must  surely  applaud  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  averted  the  calamity 
of  war  {  a  calamity  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  asto- 
nishing how  civilised,  nay,  Christian  nations, 
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can  deliberately  cotitinue  to  renew  k.  His  de- 
scription of  its  miseries  in  this  pamphlet  is  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  in  the  English 
language.  Upon  this  occasion,  too,  we  find 
Johnson  lashing  the  party  in  opposition  with 
unbounded  severity,  and  making  the  fullest 
use  of  what  he  ever  reckoned  a  most  effectual 
argumentative  instrument  -^  contempt.  His 
character  of  their  very  a;ble  mysterious  cham- 
pion, Junius,  is  executed  with  all  the  force  of 
his  genius,  and  finished  with  the  highest;  care. 
He  seems  to  have  exulted  in  ccaUying  forth  to 
single  combat  against  the  boasted  and  formid- 
able hero,  who  bid  defiance  to  '*  pridcipalities 
«nd  powers,  and  the  rul€»*s  of  this  world." 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was  softened 
in  one  particular,  after  the  first  edition  ;  for  the 
condusion  of  Mr.  George  Grenville's  charac- 
ter stood  thus :  "  Let  (him  not,  howev^,  be  de- 
preciated in  his  gravie/  He  had  powers  not 
universally  possessed  :  could  he  have  enforced 
pay^sieM  of  the  Manilla iram^om,  he  cptdd.have 
counted  it.''  Which,  instead  of  retaining  its  sly- 
sharp  point,  was  reduced  to  amereflat  unm^m- 
ing  expression,  or,  if  I  may  \me  the  word — 
tnmm:  *'  He  had  powers  not  universally  pos- 
sessed :  and  if  he  sometimes  erred,  he  was  like- 
wise sometimes  right." 

'*  TO   BENNET   LANGTON,    BS<J. 
"  D&AR   SIR, 

"  After  much  lingering  of  my  own,  aBd 
much  of  the  ministry,  I  have,  at  ieogth,  p^ 
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oHt  i^  my  papeir .♦  But  delay  is  not  yet  at 
an  etid.  Not  many  had  been  dispersed,  before 
Lord  North  ordered  ihe  sale  to  stop.  His  rea- 
sons I  do  not  distinctly  knol/v.  You  may  try 
to  find  them  in  the  pems&l.t  Before  his  order, 
a  sufficient  number  Were  dispersed  to  do  all 
the  mischief,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  make  all 
the  sport  that  might  be  expected  from  it. 

"  Soon  after  your  departure,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  all  the  danger  past  with  which 
your  navigation  was  threatened.  I  hope  nothing 
happens  at  home  to  abate  your  satisfaction ; 
but  that  Lady  Rothes,  and  Mrs.  Langton,  and 
the  young  ladies,  are  all  well. 

"  I  was  last  night  at  the  ci-ub.  Dr.  Percy 
has  written  a  lotng  ballad  in  many^Sfo;  it  is 
f^etty  enough.  He  has  prioted,  ai>d  will  sooa 
piibUfilh  it.  Goldsmith  is  at  Bath,  with  Lord 
Clare.  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, all  are  tiKell. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  bumble  Servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
*'Maicb20,  1771. 

Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  had  been  long 
in  rntirtiacy  with  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  his 
literary  labours,  who  was  at  once  his  friendly 
agent  in  receiving  his  pension  for  him,  and  his 
"banker  in  supplying  him  with  money  when  he 

•  ^Tlx>iights(m11ie  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland^ 
liknds.* 

t  By  comparing  the  first  with  the  subsequent  editions,  this 
curious  circumstance  of  ministerial  authourship  may  be  disco^ 
vcred. 
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M^anted  it ;  who  was  himself  now  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  who  loved  much  to  be  employ- 
ed in  political  negotiation ;  thought  he  should 
do  eminent  service,  both  to  government  and 
Johnson,  if  he  could  be  the  means  of  his  get- 
ting a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
this  view  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  of  which  he  gave  me  a^ 
copy  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

«  Sir, 

"  You  will  easily  recollect,  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  some  time  ago, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  observe  to  you,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  would  make  an  excellent  figure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  heartily  wished  be 
had  a  seat  there.  My  reasons  are  briefly 
these : 

'^  I  know  his  perfect  good  affection  to  his 
Majesty,  and  his  government,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain he  wishes  to  support  by  every  means  in 
his  power. 

"  He  possesses  a  great  share  of  manly,  ner- 
vous, and  ready  eloquence :  is  quick  in  discern- 
ing the  strength  and  weakness  of  an  argument : 
can  express  himself  with  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, and  fears  the  face  of  no  man  alive. 

**  His  known  character,  as  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary sense  and  tmimpeached  virtue,  would 
secure  him  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
could  not  fail  to  give  him  a  proper  weight 
there. 
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"  He  18  capable  of  the  greatest  applioation, 
and  can  undergo  any  d^ree  of  labour,  where 
he  sees  it  necessary,  and  where  his  heart  and 
affections  are  strongly  engaged.  His  Majesty's 
ministers  might  therefore  securely  depend  on 
his  doing,  upon  every  proper  occasion,  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  expected  from  him.  They 
tvould  find  him  ready  to  vindicate  such  mea- 
sures as  tended  to  promote  the  stability  of  go- 
vernment, and  resolute  and  steady  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  Nor  is  any  thing  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  supposed  impetuosity  of 
his  temper.  To  the  friends  of  the  King  you 
will  find  him  a  lamb,  to  his  enemies  a  lion. 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  humbly  apprehend 
that  he  would  be  a  very  able  and  useful  mem- 
ber. And  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  employ- 
ment would  not  be  disagreeable  to  him ;  and 
knowing  as  I  do,  his  strong  affection  to  the 
King,  his  ability  to  serve  him  in  that  capacity, 
and  the  extreme  ardour  with  which  I  am  con- 
vinced he  would  engage  in  that  service,  I  must 
repeat,  that  I  wish  most  heartily  to  see  him  in 
the  House. 

'*  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  attention,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  take  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  it  to  Lord  North.  If  his 
Lordship  should  happily  approve  of  it,  I  sliall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been,  in  some 
degree,  the  humble  instrument  of  doing  my 
country,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  essential  service. 
I  know  your  good-nature,  and  your  zeal  for  the 
publick  welfare  will  plead  my  excuse  for  giving 

VOL.    II.  K 
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you   this    trouble.    I   iatii,   with   the  ^atest 
respect,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  h  unable  sei'vkut, 

"William  S-TRikAN.*' 

"  New-street, 
March  30,  1771." 

This  recommenilation,  we  know,  was  not  ef- 
fectual ;  but  how,  or  for  what  reason,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
Mr.  Strahan  would  have  applied,  unless  John- 
son had  approved  of  it.  I  never  heard  him 
mention  the  subject;  but  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  him 
that  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  had  said,  that  if  he 
had  come  early  into  Parliament,  he  certainly 
would  have  been  the  greatest  speaker  that  ever 
was  there,  Johnson  exclaimed,  ^^I  should  like 
to  try  my  hand  now.** 

It  has  been  much  agitated  among  his  friends 
and  others,  whether  he  would  have  been  a  pow- 
erful speaker  in  Parliament,  had  he  been 
brought  in  when  advanced  in  life.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  his  extensive  knowledge, 
his  quickness  and  force  of  mind,  his  vivacity 
and  richness  of  expression,  his  wit  and  humoar, 
and  above  all,  his  poignancy  of  sarcasm,  would 
have  had  great  effect  in^  a  popular  assembly ; 
and  that  the  magnitude  of  his  figure,  aqd  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  his  manner,  would  have  aided 
the  effect.  But  I  remember  it  was  observed, 
by  Mr.  Flood,  that  Johnson  having  beien  long 
used  to  sententious  brevity,  and  the  short  flights 
of  conversation,  might  have  failed  in  that  con- 
tinued and  expanded  kind  of  argument,  which 
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is  requisite  in  stating  copiplioatdd  iBUitteKB  i)(i 
ptibttek  jspeaking;  and  as  a  pcoaf  of  itbi9)b^ 
iD^ntioned  thesupposedvspeecl^  in  Parliament 
Mrdttenibjnbim  for  the  magazine^  none  of  iishioh, 
in  his  opinion,  were  at  all  like  real  idebates. 
fl  be  opinion  of  one  wbo  was  himself  so  eminent 
an   orator,    must  be  allowed  to  ba^e  .great 
weight  It  was  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Scott, 
who  mentioned  that  Johnson  had  told  him,  that 
he  had  several  times  tried  to  speak  in  the  So- 
ciety of   Arts  and  Manufactures,   but  ''  had 
jfiiMindthe  could  not  get-on/^  From  iMr.  William 
( Gerund f Hamilton  I  have  beard,  .that  Joboson, 
^wbeuiebservingi  to  him  that  it  was  prudent 'for 
-HtQAaa  fwho^  bad  not  been  i accustomed  Jto.  ^peak 
^nipujblick,.  to :  begin,  his  speech  in  as.  simple  .a 
:^maan6r.>aa .possible,  aeknoewledged  thatbe.rose 
vin^  that  society  to  deliver  ..a  >  speech .  which  he 
vhad.>prepared  ;-f*  but  (said  be,) . all  my  powers 
;{of«oi»^y  forsook  lue."'  1 1. however x^annotfielp 
misbingv^  that  hej^orf  ''  triedi.his  hand''  iulPJU*- 
-lianl6nt;>and  I  wonder/  that  jministryidid  ..not 
f^make  $the  #xperimenti 

{ X  atJengthf  renewed  a  cof respondcncc.which 
iAi;ad  Ueen  too  long  discontinued : 

"  TO    DR.   JOHNSON. 
^*  MY  DEAR  SIR,  *'  Edinburgh^^  April  18,  1771. 

**  I  CAN  n^w  fully  uu(lej78tand  those  inter- 
vals of  silence  in  your  correspondence  \Yith  me, 
which  have ^qfl^u  given  me  ao^ietjr^^nd  unea- 
siness :  for  .^Itbo^h,  I,  am  conscious  that  my 
veneration  and  love  for  Mr.  Johnson  have  never 

k2 
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in  the  least  abated,  yet  I  have  deferred  for  al- 
most a  year  and  a  half  to  write  to  him." 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  I  gave 
him  an  account  of  my  comfortable  life  as  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at  the  Scotch 
bar;  invited  him  to  Scotland,  and  promised  to 
attend  him  to  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides.' 

"   TO   JAMES   BOS  WELL,   ESQ. 
*<    DEAR    8IH« 

**  If  you  are  now  able  to  comprehend  that 
1  might  neglect  to  write  without  diminution  of 
affection,  you  have  taught  me  likewise,  how 
that  neglect  maybe  uneasily  felt  without  resent- 
ment.    I  wished  for  your  letter  a  long  time, 
and  when  it  came,  it  amply  recompensed  the 
delay.     1  never  was  so  much  pleased  as  now 
with  your  account  of  yourself;  and  sincerely 
hope,  that  between  public  business,  improving 
studies,  and  domestick  pleasures,  neither  me- 
lancholy nor  caprice  will  find  any  place  for  en- 
trance.    Whatever  philosophy  may  determine 
of  material  nature,  it  is  certainly  true  of  fntel- 
lectual  nature,  that  it  abhors  a  vacuum:    our 
minds  cannot  be  empty ;  and  evil  will  break  in 
upon  them,   if  they  are  not   pre-occupied  by 
good.     My  dear  Sir,  mind  your  studies,  mind 
your  business^  make  your  lady  happy,  and  be 
a  good  Christian.     After  this. 


' : tristiiiam  at  metus 

*  Trades  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
'  Portare  ventisJ 
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"  If  we  perform  oar  duty,  we  shall  be  safe 
and  steady,  ^  Sive  per,'  &c.  whether  we  climb 
the  Highlands,  or  are  tost  among  the  Hebrides; 
and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  may  try 
our  powers  both  with  cliffs  and  water.  I  see 
but  little  of  Lord  Eli  bank,  1  know  not  why  ; 
perhaps  by  my  own  fault.  I  am  this  day  going 
into     Staffordshire    and    Derbyshire    for   six 

weeks. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  London,  June  20, 1771. 

"TO   SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS,  IN    LEICESTER- 
FIELDS. 

*'  BE^B.    SIR, 

"  When  I  came  to  Litchfield,  I  found  that 
my  portrait  had  been  much  visited,  and  much 
admired.  Eyery  man  has  a  lurking  wish  to  ap-» 
pear  considerable  in  his  native  place;  and  1 
was  pleased  with  the  dignity  conferred  by  such 
a  testimony  of  your  regard. 

"  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept  the  thanks 
of,  Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Ashbiim  in  Derbyshire, 
July  17,  1771. 

**  Compliments  to  Miss  Reynolds." 

k3 
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**  TO  tm\  jobnsonV 

"  MY  DBAR  SIR,  "  Edinburgh,  Jul>*  2^,  iHt. 

"  The  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Beatlie,  l^r^fisfik 
HOT  of  Morai  Philosophy  at  Aberdeen^  is  de- 
sirous of  being  lYitroduced  to  your  acquaint- 
ance. His  genius  and  learning,  and  labours  in 
the  service  6f  virtue  and  religion,  render  bim . 
very  worthy  of  it ;  and  as  he  has  a  high  esteem^ 
of  your  character,  I  hope  ydu  will  give  him  a 
favourable  r^eeption. 

•*  I  evbr  am;  &c. 

**  James  BoswellJ* 

•*  to  bbnnet  langton,  esq.  at  langton 
near  8pilsby,  lincolnshire* 

<<  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  aift  lately  returned  from  Staffordshire 
atnd  Derbyshire.  The  last  letter  mentions  two 
others  tvhich  you  have  written  to  me  since  you 
received  my  pamphlet  Of  these  two  I  never 
bad  biit  bnev  in  which  you  mentioned  a  design 
of  visiting  Scotland;  and,  by  consequence,  put 
my  journey  to  Langton  out  of  my  thoughts. 
My  summer  wanderings  are  now  over,  and  I 
am  er^s^ing  in  u  very  great  work,  the  revision 
of  my  Dfctionary ;  from  which  I  know  not,  at 
present,  how  to  get  loose. 

**  If  you  have  observed,  or  ft6*n  kcMs  any 
errours  or  omissions^  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favour  by  letting  me  know  them. 

^'  Lady  Rothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed  you 
and  herself.      Ladies  ilrill  have  these  tricks. 
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Tbe  Qfxeen  ^nd  Mrs.  Thrale,  both  ladies  of 
e^peri^Kce,  yet  both  missed  their  reckoniDg  this 
fijUQiipen  I  hope,  a  few  itioQths  will  recompense 
your  ui^easiness. 

Ple^  t9  te\l  La^  ^ioj^^?8(  how  highly  I  va- 
^ethQ  honour  of  her  ipvpj^tioD,  which  it  is  my 
p^upo^e  to  ol^ey  as  sooa  as  ](  have  disengaged 
Vjijfi^^.  J(a  t)ie  mes^D  time  I  shall  hope  to  hear 
oftefjn  of  l^ef  Ladyship^  aad  every  day  better 
9ew3  aqd  better,  till  I  he^r  ^hat  you  have  both 
the  happiness,  which  to  both  is  very  sincerely 
M^ished  ^ly.  Sir, 

^^  Your  most  affectionate,  and 

**  Most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

''  August  29,  1771. 

In  October  I  again  wrote  to  him,  ^hanking 
hinp  for  his  last  letter,  and  his  obliging  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Beattie ;  informing  him  ^hat  I  }iad 
be^n  at  Alnwick  lately,  and  had  good  accounts 
flf  him  from  Or.  Percy. 

In  his  religious  record  of  this  year  we  ob- 
9^rve  that  he  was  better  than  usual,  bo|:h  in 
body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied  with  the 
regularity  of  his  conduct.  But  he  is  stilj  "  try- 
ing his  ways  "  too  rigorously.  He  charges  him- 
self with  not  rising  early  enough ;  yet  he  men- 
tions what  was  surely  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
this,  supposing  it  to  be  a  duty  seriously  re- 
quired, ais  jbe  all  his  life  appears  to  have  thought 
it.  "  One  greaj;  hindrance  is  want  of  rest;  my 
nocturnal  complaints  ^o>v  lejss  tQv^arc^s  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  t^he  de^cien- 
K  4  " 
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cies  of  the  uighf  Alas!  how  bard  wouFd  it 
i)e,  if  this  indulgence  were  to  be  imputed  to  a 
sick  man  as  a  crime.  In  his  retrospect  on  the 
following  Easte^eve,  he  says,  **  When  I  review 
the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recollect  so  little 
done^  that  shame  and  sorrow,  though  perhaps 
too  weakly,  come  upon  me/'  Had  he  been 
judging  of  any  one  else  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, how  clear  would  he  hare  been  on  the 
favourable  side.  How  very  difficult,  and  in  my 
opinion  almost  constitutionally  impossible,  it 
was  for  him  to  be  raised  early,  even  by  the 
strongest  resolutions,  appears  from  a  note  in 
one  of  his  little  paper-books,  (containing  words 
arranged  for  his  Dictionary)  written,  I  sup- 
pose, about  1753:  "I  do  not  remember  that 
since  I  left  Oxford,  I  ever  rose  early  by  mere 
choice,  but  once  or  twice  at  Edial,  and  two  or 
three  times  fi>r  the  Rambler/'  I  think  he  had 
fair  ground  enough  to  have  quieted  his  mind  on 
the  subject,  by  concluding  that  he  was  physi- 
cally incapable  of  what  is  at  best  but  a  com- 
modious regulation. 

In  1772  he  was  altogether  quiescent  as  an 
authour :  but  it  will  be  found,  from  the  Various 
evidences  which  I  shall  bring  together,  that  his 
mind  was  acute,  lively,  and  vigorous. 

•*    TO   SIE    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 
"    DEAE   SIE, 

"  Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr,  Banks,  whose 
place  of  residence  I  do  not  know,  this  note, 
which  I  have  sent  open,  that,  if  you  please,  you 
jliay  read  it. 
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"  When  you  send  it,  do  not  nse  your  own 

seal. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  mo8t  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'^ 
<*  Feb.  27,  1772. 

^'   TO   JOSEPH    BANKl^y    kSQ« 

Perpetua  ambita  his  terra  proTtua  lactis 
Hac  habet  altrici  Capra  secunda  JavuJ* 

**  I  return  thanks  to  you  and  to  Dr.  So- 
lander  for  the  pleasure  which  I  received  in  yes- 
terday's conversation.  I  could  not  recollect  a 
motto  for  your  Goat,  but  have  given  her  one. 
You,  Sir,  may  perhaps  have  an  epick  poem  froth 
some  happier  pen  than,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*♦  Sam.  Johnson.** 

*'  Johnson's-court,  Fleet- 
street,  Feb.  27,  1772. 

•*   TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 
'*   MY    PEAK   SIE, 

**  It  is  hard  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  you 
to  write  to  me  oftener.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  you  a  private 
correspondence  with  any  regularity.     I  must, 

*  Tlius  translated  by  a  friend : 

"  In  fame  scarce  second  to  the  nurse  of  Jove, 
*^  This  Qoaty  who  twice  the  world  h^^  ti^vjersed  round, 

^  Deserving  both  her  master's  care  and  love, 
"  Ease  and  perpetual  pasture  now  has  found.'' 


dom,  from  whence  few  rills  are  coram unics^^4 
to  a  distance,  and  \{ii;bich  o^st  be  approached 

at  itM  fifffifc^9,  tp  p^r.t^ke  (hIIjt  o^  its  virtues. 

«    t    #    «    #    * 

**  I  am  coming  to  London  soon,  and  am  to 
appear  in  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  schoolmaster  in 
Scotls^id.  v^  by  a  court  of  ii^i^ior  jqi;i{idic- 
tioDy  dq;irixed  ojT  hi&  office,  for  bei^g  spmewbat 
severe  in  the  chastisement  of  his  scholars.  The 
court  of  Session,  considering  it  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  iat?res^t  of  l^ap)iqg[,  apd  ecjlupatipp,  to 
Is^f^  the  f^ignity  of  te^cb^r^,  ^nd  make  tjieiif 
^[m^  of  ^QQ  indulge i]^t  p?;r4Pt§»  ^n^tiga^  by 
the  compMwt^  of  tl^eir  childrep,  restored  I^im. 
HUk  ^^t^meti  have  ajipaaled  to  the  liowe  ef 
Lords,  though  the  salary  is  Qq|y  twenty  pounds 
a  y^r.  I  w^p  Counsel  for  him  here.  I  hope 
tber$  vfil]  be  Ijttle.fear  of  a  reversal ;  but  I  must 
beg  to  have  your  aid  in  ray  pls^q  of  ^i;ippor|iiig 
the  decree*  It  is  a  general  question,  and  not  a 
point  of  particular  law. 

I  am,  &c. 

''  Jamais  ^o^wELL.'^ 

**  TO   JAMES   BOSWRLL,    £SQ« 

"  DEAR   SIR, 

^'  That  you  are  coming  so  soon  to  town  I 
am  very  gla4 ;  and  still  ffiAr^  glw^  ^9jt  y/^fi  ?r^ 
coming  as  an  advoeate.  I  think  qjOthiQg  jooore 
likely  to  pijtke  your  life  pass  happily  airay,  tb» 


that  conscloiisness  of  yonr  own  value,  which 
^luence  m  your  profession  will  certainly  con* 
fer.  If  I  can  give  you  any  collateral  help,  I 
hope  you  do  not  suspect  that  it  will  ba  want- . 
ing.  My  kindness  for  you  has  neither  the  me- 
rit of  singu^r  .virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  sin- 
gular prejudice.  Whrther  to  love  you  be  right 
or  wrong,i  I  have  many  on  my  side :  Afrs.  Tbrale 
Toves  you,  andt  Mrs.  Williams  loves  you,  and 
what  would  have  inclined  me  to  love  you,  if  I 
had  been  neutral  before,  you  are  a  great  favour^ 
i^e  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

^'  Of  0r.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought 
much,  hut  that  his  lady  puts  him  out  of  my 
head  ;  she  is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

**  The  ejection  which  you  come  hither  to  op- 
pose, appears  very  cruel,  unreasonable,  and  op- 
pressive. I  should  think  ther^  could  not  be 
much  doubt  of  your  success. 

^'  My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am  not  fully 
recovered.  I  believe  it  is  held,  that  men  do 
not  recover  very  fast  after  threescore.  I  hope 
yet  to  see  Beattie's  College:  and  have  not  given 
up  the  western  voyage.  But  however  all  this 
may  be  or  not,  let  us  try  to  make  each  other 
happy  wben  we  meet,  and  not  refer  our  plea- 
sure to  distant  times  or  distant  places^ 

*'  How  comes  it  that  you  teU  me  nothing  of 
your  lady?    I  hope  to  see  her  some  time^  and 
till  then  shaU  be  glad  to  hear  of  her^ 
''I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"  Sabc  Johnson.'* 

*  MaiA  IS,  177T2. 


^'l 
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**  TO   BEN  NET   LANGTON,    ESQ.      NEAR   SPILSBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*^   DBAR   SIRy 

'^  I  congratulate  you  and  Lady  Rothes  on 
your  little  rnan^  and  hope  you  will  be  many 
years  happy  together. 

"Poor  Miss  Langton  can  have  little  part  in 
the  joy  of  her  family.  She  this  day  called  her 
aunt  Langton  to  receive  the  sacrament  with 
her;  and  made  me  talk  yesterday  on  such  sub- 
jects as  suit  her  condition.  It  will  probably 
be  her  viaticum.  I  surely  need  not  mention 
again  that  she  wishes  to  see  her  mother. 
*'  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Yonr  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
,  "  March  14,  1774. 

On  the  gist  of  March,  I  was  happy  to  find 
myself  again  in  my  friend's  study,  and  was  glad 
to  see  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Francis  Bar- 
ber, who  was  now  returned  home.  Dr.  John- 
son received  me  with  a  hearty  welcome;  say- 
ing, •*  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  and  glad  you 
are  come  upon  such  an  errand  :*'  (alluding  to 
the  cause  of  the  schoolmaster.)  Bos  well.  "  I 
hope,  Sir,  he  will  be  in  no  danger.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  matter  to  interfere  between  a  ma'i^ter 
and  his  scholars:  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can 
fix  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may 
use.'"  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  till  you  can  fix 
the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the 
scholars^  you  cannot  fix  the  degree  of  severity 
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of  the  master.  Severity  must  be  continued 
(Until  olistinacy  be  subdued,  and  negligence  be 
cured/'  He  mentioned  the  severity  of  Hunter, 
his  own  master.  "  Sir,  (said  I,)  Hunter  is  a 
Scotch  name:  so  it  should  seem  this  school- 
master who  beat  you  so  severely,  was  a  Scotch- 
man. I  can  now  account  for  your  prejudice 
against  the  Scotch."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was 
not  Scotch;  and,  abating  his  brutality,  he  was 
a  very  good  master." 

We  talked  of  his  two  political  pamphlets, 
" The  False  Alarm,'  and  ''  Thoughts  concern- 
ing Falkland's  Islands."  Johnson.  "Well, 
Sir,  which  of  them  did  you  think  the  best?" 
BoswELL.  *'  I  liked  the  second  best."  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  I  liked  the  first  best;  and 
Beattie  liked  the  first  best.  Sir,  there  is  a 
subtlety  of  disquisition  in  the  first,  that  is  worth 
all  the  fire  of  the  second."  Boswell.  "  Pray, 
Sir,  is  it  true  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit, 
and  that  you  got  two  hundred  a  year  in  ad- 
vance to  your  pension  r"  Johnson.  "  No,  3ir. 
Except  what  I  had  from  the  bookseller,  I  did 
not  get  a  farthing  by  them.  And,  between  you 
and  me,  I  believe  Lord  North  is  no  friend  to 
me."  Boswell.  "How  so,  Sir?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  you  cannot  account  for  the  fancies 
of  men. — Well,  how  does  Lord  Elibank?  and 
how  does  Lord  Monboddo?"  Boswell.  **Very 
well,  Sir.  Lord  Monboddo  still  maintains 
the  superiority  of  thie  savage  life."  Johnson. 
"  What  strange  narrowness  of  mind  now  is  that, 
to  think  the  things  we  have  not  known,  are 
better  than  the  things  which  we  have  known," 


SmwBVL.  '*  Wby/Sir,Tth«tfis  a-tsoHmiDiirpr^ii- 
^oe."    John  HON.  *'  Yes,  ^tr,  tmt  :a  foominoa 

episejuBice  should  not  be  ifoimd  lin  one  ^fhose 

ftrade>lt  iBi;are<ttify*ernnjr.'* 

A^eiitl^iiian> baring: coine<iii  who  was  to  go 

asa  mate  in  the<9hip^loBg  with  Mr.  fiank&and 

^Dr.  Sohmder,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  what  w€iie 
^the  names  of  the  ships  destined  for  the  expe- 
<dttion.    The  gentlenMut  answered,  theyweve 

once  to  be  called  the  Drake  and  :the^Iia)^h, 
•but  now>tiiey  were^to  be  cidled  the^Resoluiion 

aad*lbe  Attkentnre.  Johnsmt.  *' Much  better; 
<far'iiad  the  Ralegh  .returned  withaatigoiiig 

round  the  world,  it  would  have  bceni  ridiculous. 

Toi^vetfaem  the  natnes  of>  the  Drake i and ^ the 
iRnlc^  was  laying»a  trap  for  aatire."  ^Boswell. 
'^^  iiad  «ot  yen  sontedesive  to  gompeti  tbis^ex- 
<p«d4tion,  Sir?'  Johnson.  **»Wby,  yes,  butti 
'Soon  laid  it  aside.  Sir,  there  is  very  little  df  # 
^irtMflleetH&l  in* tbe  course.  'Besides,  Ix see  bat 
*at  a  sffridl  diManoe.    So  it  was  not  warth  ^  my 

*  M^iilc  to  go^  to  •see'  birds  dy  ^  wbicb  I  should  tnat 
have  seen  "fty  ;''affdifisbes  swim,  whioh  Iiphoukl 

'  not  *have'se©w  swim." 

The  geMleftian'  b^ng  gone,  audi  Dr.  Johnson 

*  hlElving*4eft  the  *  mom  fon  some  time,  ^a  debate 
'aMide'between}  tbeReverend-Mr;  Stockdaleand 

*  Mrs .  Demo^iins,^  whether  Mr. .  Banks  . and  Dr. 
^Sblander'  Avere  entitled  to  any  share  of  glory 
-frdrd  their  expedition.  When^Dr..  Johnson  re- 
turuBd  to  us;  I  told  him  the  shbject  of  »tbeir  dis- 
pme.  JoHN^soN.  •  **Why,  Sir,  it  waa  properly 
for  botany  that  they  went^nt:  I.heliejire  Ibey 
thought  'Otolyof  culling  of! aimples.'' 
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"  1  tbatikfea  ^him  'fdr'ilW^fD&'diWmies  to 
ISeattie.  "•Sir/(said  he,)  I  ShOuM' tbiiiik  yAu. 
We  all  love  Beattie.  Mi^.  Thrate  sa^,  if  eft^r 
ihe  has  another  husband,  dhe'Il  hatre  Bttattie. 
•He  i^uiik  upon  us"*  thatt  he  ^as  married ;  ehe 

•  "'TO   SAUHn   BOriTBLL,    ESQ. 

**  MY  BEAR  SIR,  "' Edratmrgh,  May  3,  lt92, 

"  'As  Isup()ose  your  great  *w(Mrk  will  soon  be  reprinted, 
I  beg  leave'  to  trouble  you  with  a  remark  on  a  passage  bPSt, 
ill  which  I  am  a  Utde  misrepresented.  Be  not  whatokd ;  the 
iBisrq[^eseDtation  is  not  impiHable  to  yoo.  Not  hsfing  the 
book  at  hand,  I  cannot  specify  the  page,  but  I  suppose  yoo 
will  easily  find  it.  l)r.  Johnson  says,  '^  Speaking  of  Mrsf. 
^Thrak's  family,  "  br.  Beattie  mnk  Upon  us  that  he  was  mar- 
ried,*^ or  *w(Afds  td  that  purpose.  I  am  not  sure  thM  I  under- 
stand Mit^'iipon  m$,  wUeh  is  a  very  ancommon  f^rate:  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  imply,  (and  others,  I  find,  have  understood 
it  in  the  same  sense,)  Mtudiouily  concealed  from  us  his  hemg 
'  married.  Now,  Sir,  litis  was  by  no  means  the  case.  I  could 
hsive  lio  motive  to  conceal  a  circumstance,  bf  which  I  neter 
'^s  nor  can  be  ashamed;  and  of  %hich  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
to.  think,  when  he  afterwards  became  acquainted  with' Mrs* 
Beattie,  that  I  had,  a»  was  tnie^  reason  to  be  proud.  So  far 
wa»  I  &om  concealing  her,  that  my  wife  had  at  that  time  al- 
'  most  as  numerous  an  acquaintance  in  London  as  I  had  myself ; 
and  was,  not  very  long  after,  kindly  invited  and  elegantly  en- 
tertained at  Streadiam  by  Mr.  and'  Mrs.  Tiurade. 

"  My  reqiiest,  therefore,  is>  that  you  would  rectify  Ihia 
matter  in  your  new  edition.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what 
use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

"  My  best  wishes'  ever  attend  you  and  your  family.     Be- 
lievi  me  to  be,  with  the  utmost  regard  and  esteem,  dear  Sir, 
^  YoKir  obkge4  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  J-'BEATTfE.*' 

'  **  r  bahre,'  f/om  my  redj^ectTor  my  friend  Dr,  Beattie,  and 
'  r^ard'to  his  eitreme  sbhsibiWty,  ihseVted  the*  foi«goihg  le«ter» 
though  r  cannot  but  w(Mider  at  his  eonsidering  ^  any  ampu- 
tation a  phrase  commonly  used  among  the  best  friends. 
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.  we  should  have  shown  his  ladjr  more  civilities. 
She  is  a  very  fine  woman.  But  how  can  yoa 
show  civilities  to  a  non^entity  ?  I  did  not  think 
he  had  been  married.  Nay^  I  did  not  think 
about  it  one  way  or  other;  but  he  did  not  tell 
us  of  his  lady  till  late/' 

He  then  spoke  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most  remote 
of  the  Hebrides.  I  told  him,  I  thought  of  buy- 
ing it.  Johnson.  "  Pray  do,  Sir.  We  will  jro 
and  pass  a  winter  amid  the  blasts  there.  We 
shall  have  fine  fish,  and  we  will  take  some  dried 
tongues  with  us,  and  some  books.  We  will 
have  a  strong  built  vessel,  and  some  Orkney 
men  to  navigate  her.  We  must  build  a  tolera- 
ble house :  but  we  may  carry  with  us  a  wooden 
house  ready  made,  and  requiring  nothing  bat 
to  be  put  up.  Consider,  Sir,  by  buying  St. 
Kilda,  you  may  keep  the  people  from  falling 
into  worse  hands.  We  must  give  them  a  cler-* 
gyman,  and  he  shall  be  of  Beattie's  choosing. 
He  shall  be  educated  at  Marischal  College.  I'll 
be  your  Lord  Chancellor,  or  what  you  please.'* 
BoswELL.  "  Are  you  serious,  Sir,  in  advising 
me  to  buy  St.  Kilda?  for  if  you  should  advise 
me  to  go  to  Japan,  T  believe  1  should  do  it." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  Sir,  I  am  serious."  Bos- 
WBLL.  "  Why  then  111  see  what  can  be  done." 
I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  those  for  supporting 
the  rights  of  patrons,  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  those  against  it.  Johnson.  '^  It  should 
be  seetled  one  way  or  other.  I  cannot  wish 
well  to  a  popular  election  of  the  clergy,  when  I 
consider  that  it  occasions  such  animosities,  such 
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slanders  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
other  disadvantages.  It  is  enough  to  allow  the 
people  to  remonstrate  against  the  nomination 
of  a  minister  for  solid  reasons.''  I  suppose  he 
meant  heresy  or  immorality.) 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and  asked 
me  to  retura  to  him  in  the  evening,  at  nine« 
which  I  accordingly  did. 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  who  told 
us  a  story  of  second  sight,  which  happened  in 
Wales  where  she  was  born.  He  listened  to  it 
very  attentively,  and  said,  he  should  be  glad  to 
have  some  instances  of  that  faculty  well  autiien* 
ticated.  His  elevated  wish  for  more  and  more 
evidence  for  jspirit,  in  opposition  to  the  groveling 
belief  of  materialisrm,  led  him  to  a  love  of  such 
mysterious  disquisitions.  He  again  justly  ob« 
served,  that  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  the 
truth  of  supernatural  appearances,  unless  some* 
thing  was  told  us  which  we  could  not  know  by 
ordinary  means,  or  something  done  which  could 
not  be  done  but  by  supernatural  powar ;  that 
Fbaraoh,  in  reason  and  justice^  required  such 
evidence  from  looses;  nay,  that  our  Saviour 
said, ''  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had 
sin."  He  had  said  in  the  morning,  that  "  Ma- 
cauley's  History  of  St.  Kilda"  was  very  well 
written,  except  some  foppery  about  liberty  and 
slavery.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Macaulay 
told  me,  he  was  advised  to  leave  out  of  his 
book  the  wonderful  story,  that  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger  all  the  inhabitants  catch 
cold;  but  that  it  bad  been  so  well   authenti- 
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cbtedf  he  determined  to  retain  it.  Johnsoi^. 
'*  Str>  to  leave  thii^  out  of.  a  book,  m^ely  be- 
cause people  teli  you  they  will  not  be  believed, 
is  meanness.  M acaulay  acted  with  more  mag- 
nanimity." 

We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion, 
and  how  little  difference  there  was  in  essential 
matters  between  ours  and  it.  Johnson.  •'True, 
Sil* ;  all  deaominations  of  Christians  have  really 
little  difference  in  poinf  of  doctrine,  though  they 
niay  diflfer  widely  in  external  forms.  There  is 
a  {irodigious  difference  between  the  external 
form  of  one  of  your  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Scodand,  and  a  church  in  Italy;  yet  the  doc- 
trine taught  is  essentially  the  same." 

I  mentioned  the  petition  to  Parliament  for 
removing  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Johnson.  '*  It  was  soon  thrown 
out.  Sir,  they  talk  of  not  making  boys  at  the 
University  subscribe  to  what  they  do  not  lin^ 
derstand ;  bu^  they  ought  to  consider,  that  our 
Universities  were  founded  to 'bring  up  members 
for  the  churdi  of  J^gland,  aiid  we  must  not 
supply  our  enemies  with  arms  from  ourarsenaL 
No,  Sir,  the  meaning  of  subscribing  is,  not  that 
they  fully  understand  aU  the  articles,  but  that 
they  will  adhere  to  the  church  of  England; 
Now,  take  it  in  this  way,  and  suppose  that 
they  should  only  subscribe  their  adherence. to 
the  church  of  England,  there  would  be  still  the 
«ame  difficulty;  for  i^ill  the  young  men  would 
be  subscribing  to  what  they  do  not  understand. 
For,  if  you  should  ask  them.  What  do  yoi^ 
mean  by  the  church   of  England?     Do  yoo 
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know  in  wbat  it  cU0i»*8.from  tbe  Prosbjrterian 
Church?  from  the  Ronafi^h  Church?  from  the 
Greek  Chiurch?  from  the  Opptick  Church? 
they  coulci.  not  tell  you.  So>  Bir»  it  comes  to 
the  same  tbiog."  Bo8W£LU  '^But»  would  it 
not  be  sufficient  to  subscribe  the  Bible?*'  John- 
son. ''Why  no,  Sir;  for  all  seels  will  subscribe 
the  Bible:  nay,  tlie  Mahometans  will  subscribe 
the  Bible;  for  the  Mahometans  acknowledge 
Jbsus  Christ,  as  Mell  as  Mosea,  but  maintain 
that  Got)  sent  Mahomet  as  a  still  greater  pro- 
phet.thaii  either^'* 

I  mtmtioned  the  motion  which  had  been 
Inadeinjthe.Hon^e  of  Commons,  to  labolish  the 
fast  of  the  30tb  of  January.  "  Why,  Sir,  I 
could  have  wiiibed  that  it  had  been  atempo-^ 
t^ary  act,  perhaps,  to  have  expired  with  the  cen^ 
tiiry .  I  am  against  abolishing  it;  because  that 
wotfld  be  declaring  it  wrong  to  establish  it;  but 
I  ^hotiUl  ha^e  ^o  objection  to  make  an  act,  con- 
tint^Mg  it  for  another  century,  and  then  letting 
it  expir<if/' 

.  He  di^pproved  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill  | 
"  Because,  (said  he)  I  wQuld  not  have  the  peo- 
ple thi^k  that  the  validity  of  marrjjage  depends 
o$\  ilie  will  o(  man,  or  tliat  th^  right  of  a  king 
depends  ,oa  the  will  of  man.  I  should  not  have 
lieen  a^aiost  making  tb^  marriage  of  any  of  the 
rqykji  family  without,  the  approbation  of  King 
ajid  Parliament,  highly,  criminal/' 

In  the  morning  we  had  talked  of  ol4  j^milies^ 
an4  the  respect  dne  to. them.  Johnson.  *^  Sir^ 
you  have  a  right  to  th$X  kind  of /esipect,  and 
are  arguing  for  yourself*    I  am  for  supporting 
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the  principle^  and  am  disinterested  in  doing  it, 

as  I  have  no  such  right.*"    Boswell.  "  Why, 

^ir,  it  is  one  more  incitement  to  a  man  to  do 

well."    Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  and  it  is  a  matter 

of  opinion  very  necessary  to  keep  society  toge7 

ther.     What  is  it  but  opinion,  by  which  we  have 

a  respect  for  authority,  that  prevents  us,  wha 

are  the  rabble,  from  rising  up  and  pullingdown 

you,  who  are  gentlemen,  from  your  places,  and 

saying,  *  We  will  be  gentlemen  in  our  turn  ?' 

Now,  Sir,  that  respect  for  authority  is  much 

more  easily  granted  to  a  man  whose  father  has 

had  it,  than  to  an  upstart,  and  so  society  is 

more  easily  supported."    Boswall.  "Perhaps, 

Sir,  it  might  be  done  by  the  respect  belonging 

to   office,  as   among  the  Romans,   where  the 

dress,  the  iogay  inspired  reverence."    Johnson. 

"  Why,  we  know  very  little  about  the  Romans. 

But,  surely,  it  is  much  easier  to  respect  a  man 

who  has  always  had  respect,  than  to  respect  a 

man  who  we  know  was  last  year  no  better  than 

ourselves,  and  will  be  no  better  next  year.     In 

republicks  there  is  no  respect  for  authority,  but 

a  fear  of  power."     Boswell.  *  *  At  present,  Sir, 

I  think  riches    seem   to  gain  most  respect." 

Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  riches  do  not  gain  hearty 

respect ;  they  only  procure  external  attention. 

A  very  rich  man,  from  low  beginnings,  may  buy 

his  election  in  a  borough  ;  but,  cceteris  paribusy 

a  man  of  family  will  be  preferred.     Peopfe  will 

prefer  a  man  for  whose  father  their  fathers  have 

voted,  though  they  should  gel  no  more  money, 

or  even  less.     That  shews  that  the  respect  for 

family  is  not  merely  fanciful,  but  has  an  actual 
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operation,  ff  gentlemen  of  family  would  allow 
the  rich  upstarts  to  spend  their  money  profusely, 
which  they  are  ready  enough  to  do,  and  not  vie 
with  them  in  expense,  the  upstarts  would  soon 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  gentlemen  would  remain  ; 
but  if  the  gentlemen  will  vie  in  expense  with 
the  upstarts,  which  is  very  foolish,  they  must  be 
ruined." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  excellent  mi- 
mickry  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland  ;  observ- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  some  people  thought 
it  a  very  mean  thing.*'  Johnson.  *'  Why,  Sir,  it 
is  making  a  very  mean  use  of  man's  powers. 
But  to  be  a  good  mimick  requires  great  powers; 
great  acuteness  of  observation,  great  retention 
of  what  is  observed,  and  great  pliancy  of  or- 
gans, to  represent  what  is  observed.  I  remem- 
ber alady  of  quality  of  this  town,  Lady 


— — — ,  who  was  a  wonderful  mimick,  and 
used  to  make  me  laugh  immoderately.  1  have 
heard  she  is  now  gone  mad."  Bosweljl.  **  It 
is  amazing  how  a  mimick  can  not  only  give 
you  the  gestures  and  voice  of  a  person  whom 
be  represents ;  but  even  what  a  person  would 
say  on  any  particular  subject."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  that  the  man- 
ner and  some  particular  phrases  of  a  person  do 
much  to  impress  you  with  an  idea  of  him,  and 
you  are  not  sure  that  he  would  say  what  the 
mimick  says  in  his  character.'  Boswell.  "  I 
don't  think  Foote  a  good  mimic,  Sir."  John- 
son. "  No,  Sir ;  his  imitations  are  not  like.  He 
gives  you  something  different  from  himself,  but 
not  the  character  which  he  means  to  assume. 
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He  goe»  out  of  hirtiMtf,  Without  going  into 
other  people;  He  eanriot  t&ke  off  any  persoa 
utile^s  he  is  istroagl]^  m(it*ked»  such  as  George 
F&nlknier.  H«  \^  like  a  painter  who  can  dravr 
the  portrait  of  a  man  who  has  a  Wen  upon  hiA 
face,  and  who  therefore  te  easily  known.  If  a 
mdn  hopa  upon  one  leg,  Fbote  can  hop  .upon 
one  1^.  But  he  has  not  that  nice  discrimina- 
tion which  your  friend  seems  to  post^ss.  Fo6te 
18,  however,  very  entettaiuing  with  a  kind  of 
conversation  between  wit  and  buffbonery." 

On  Monday,  Mafch  23,  I  foUttd  him  busy 
preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dictioii- 
ary.  Mr.  Peyton,  one  of  his  original  amanu- 
enses, was  writing  for  him.  I  put  him  in  mind 
of  a  meaning  of  the  w6ird  side,  which  he  had 
omitted,  viz.  relationship ;  as  Aither>  side,  mo- 
ther's side.  He  inserted  it  f  alsked  him  if 
humiliating  was  a  good  Word.  He  said,  he  had 
seen  it  frequently  used,  but  he  did  not  know 
it  to  be  legitimate  Bnglrsh.  H^  Would  not  ad- 
mit civitization^  bftt  oii\y  ciiHlily.  With  great 
deference  to  him  I  thoright  diviiiisJiitidH,  fW)m  la 
civilize^  better  in  the  sense  opposed  to  barbor 
rityy  than  civility;  as  it  i&  better  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct word  for  each  sense,  than  one  woi^d  with 
two  senseis,  which  cmlity  is,  in  his  iv>ay  df 
lising  it. 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  ^oW  si>Me  SbW  of 
chymical  operation.  I  was  ehteJrtained  by  ob- 
serving how  he  contrived  to  send  Afr.  Pfeyton 
on  an  errand.  Without  deeming  to  ilegtade  him, 
"  IVfr.  Peyton,^-^Mr.  Peyton,  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  tfetke  a  walk  to  Temple- Bar?    You 
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will  there  see  a  chymist's  shop,  at  Mrbicfa  yea 
wili  be  pleteed  to  buy  for  me  an  Ounce  of  oil 
of  vitriol ;  not  spirit  of  vitriol,  but  oil  of  vitriol, 
it  wiH  cost  three-halfpence."  Peyton  immedi- 
ately went,  and  returned  with  it^  and  told  him 
it  cost  bnt  a  penny. 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmaster's 
cause,  and  proposed  to  read  to  him  the  printed 
papers  concerning  it.  "  iNo,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I 
can  read  quicker  than  I  can  hear.''  So  he  read 
them  to  himself. 

After  he  had  read  for  some  time,  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Kristrom,  a 
Swede,  who  was  tutor  to  some  young  gentle- 
man in  the  city.  He  told  me  that  there  was  a 
very  good  History  of  Sweden,  by  Daline. 
Having  at  that  time  an  intention  of  writing  the. 
history  of  that  country,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
whether  one  might  write  a  history  of  Sweden, 
without  going  thither.  "  Yes,  Sir,  (said  he,) 
one  for  common  use." 

We  talked  of  languages.  Johnson  observed 
that  l^ibnitz  had.  made  some  progress  in  a 
work,  tracing  all  languages  up  to  the  Hebrew. 
"  Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  would  not  imagine 
that  the  French  jour,  day,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  dies,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain ; 
and  the  intermediate  steps  are  very  clear.  From 
dies,  comes  diurnus.  Din  is,  by  inaccurate 
ears,  or  inaccurate  pronunciation,  easily  con- 
founded with  gin;  then  the  Italians  form  a 
substantive  of  the  ablative  of  an  adjective,  and 
tbenjce  giurno^  or,  as  they  make  it giomo:  which 
is  readily  contracted  into  giour,  or  four.''    He 
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observed,  that  the  Bohemian  language, was  true 
Sclavonick.  The  Swede  said,  it  had  some 
similarity  with  the  German.  Johnson*  **  Why, 
Sir,  to  be  sure,  such  parts  of  Sclavouia  as,  con- 
fine with  Germany  will  borrow  German  words ; 
and  such  parts  as  confine  with  Tartary  will 
borrow  Tartar  words." 

He  said,  he  never  had  it  properly  ascertained 
that  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  un- 
derstood each  other.  I  told  him  that  my  cou- 
sin Colonel  Graham,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders, 
whom  1  met  at  Drogheda,  told  me  they  did. 
Johnson.  ^'  Sir,  if  the  Highlanders  understood 
Irish,  why  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
Erse,  as  was  lately  done  at  Edinburgh,  when 
there  is  an  Irish  translation  ?"  Boswell.  ''  Al- 
though the  Erse  and  Irish  are  both  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  there  may  be  a  good  deal 
of  diversity  between  them,  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  in  Italy.''  The  Swede  went 
away,  and  Mr.  Johnson  continued  his  reading 
of  the  papers.  I  said,  **  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  it  is 
troublesome."  "  Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  do  not 
take  much  delight  in  it ;  but  III  go  through  it" 

We  VN  ent  to  the  Mitre,  and  dined  in  the  room 
where  he  and  I  first  supped  together.  He  gave 
me  great  hopes  of  my  cause.  •*  Sir,  (said  he,) 
the  government  of  a  schoolmaster  is  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  a  military  government;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  be  arbitrary,  it  must  be  exercised 
by  the  will  of  one  man,  according  to  particular 
circumstances.  You  must  shqw  some  learning 
upon  this  occasion.  You  must  shew  that  a 
schoolmaster  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  beat; 
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and  ditt  an  action  of  assault  and  battery  can- 
not be  admitted  against  bim  unless  there  is 
aiome  great  excess,  some  barbarity.  This  man 
has  maimed  none  of  his  boys.  They  are  all 
left  with  the  foil  exercise  of  their  corporeal  fa* 
catties.  In  oar  schools  in  England,  many  boys 
have  been  maimed ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  an 
action  against  a  schoolmaster  on  that  account 
Pufl^dorff,  I  think,  maintains  the  right  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  heat  his  scholars. 

On  Saturday^  March  27, 1  introduced  to  him 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,*  with  whom  he  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  acquainted.  He  re- 
ceived him  very  courteously. 

Sir  Alexander  observed,  that  the  Chancellors 
in  England  are  chosen  from  views  much  infe- 
riour  to  the  office,  being  chosen  from  tempo- 
rary political  views.  Johnsok.  "  Why,  Sir>  in 
such  a  government  as  ours,  no  man  is  appoint*^ 
ed  to  an  office  because  he  is  the  fittest  for  it, 
nor  hardly  in  any  other  government;  because 
there  are  so  many  connections  and  dependen- 
cies to  be  studied.  A  despotick  prince  may 
choose  a  man  to  an  office,  merely  because  he  is 
the  fittest  for  it.  The  King  of  Prussia  may  do 
if  Sia  A.  ^^  I  think.  Sir,  almost  all  great 
lawyers,  such  at  least  ashave  written  upon  law, 
have  known  oply  law,  and  nothing  else." 
'  Johnson.  *'  Why  no,  Sir;  Judge  Hale  was  a 

#  [Sir  Af  Macdonald,  in  1776,  was  created  Lord  Mac- 
donald,  in  Ireland.  He  married  Miss  Bosville,  daiighter  of 
the  lady  mentioned  in  this  volume,  and  died  in  1796.  His 
youngest  son,  Godfrey,  has  lately  succeeded  to  the  great 
Bosville  .estates  in  Yorkshire,  and  has  taken  the  name  of 
Bosville.    R.] 
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great  lawyw,  and  vnate  vspoabiw;  and  ^et  he 
knew^  a  great  nany  other  ^n^  and  iiaa  'writ<- 
ten  upon  otfa^  tlriiigci.  Selden  too."  Sib  A. 
^*  Very  tme,  Sir;  add  Lord  Baoan.  Bot  was 
not  Lord  Ooke  a  mere  lawyer?'^  JbHvsoir* 
^  M^y,  I  am  afraid  he  was ;  hot  he  ^QuklhaTe 
taken  it  Tery  ill  if  you  had  told  hioi  so.  (ii 
wwiild  haire  proaecnted  y<m  for  scaodaL^'  Boat 
WELL.  ^'  Lord'Manafield  is  not  a  mere  lawyer/' 
Johnson.  **No,  Sir.  I  oev^r  was  in'  Lord 
Manaield's  corapany ;  but  Lord  Mansfield  was 
distinguished  at  the  Universiiy.  Xord  Maos- 
ddd,  when  he  first  came  to  town,  'drank 
champagne  with  the  wits/  as  Prior  says.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Pope."  Sir  A*  *' Bi/risters, 
I  beliere,  are  not  so  abusive  now  ati  they  were 
fermerly.  I  iracy  they  bad  less  law  long  ago, 
and  so  were  obliged  to  take  to  abuse;  to  fill  up 
the  tiqie.  Kow  they  hare  such  a  niimber  of 
l^ecedHits,  they  have  no  ocoasion  for  abuse." 
Johnson.  '^  Nay,  Sir,  they  had  more  law  long 
Ago  than  they  have  now.  As  to  precedents,  to 
i>e  sure  they  will  increase  in  course  of  .time; 
but  the  more  precedents  there  are,  the  less  oc- 
casion is  there  for  law ;  that  is  to  say  the  less 
occasion  is  there  for  investigating  principles." 
Sir  a.  "  I  have  been  correcting  several  Scottish 
accents  in  my  friend  Boswell.  I  doubts  Sir,  if 
any  Scotchman-  ever  attains  to  a  perfect  English 
pronunciation/'  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  few  of 
them  do,  because  they  do  not  persevere  after 
acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  it.  But,  Sir, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  attain  to 
a  perfect  English  pronunciation,  if  they  will. 
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We  And  Mw  near  tl^y  come.tof  it;  and  cer^ 
taiiily,  a  man  wko  coaquers  ninetem  parts  of 
the  Scottish  accent,  may  conquer  the  twenftietb. 
Buty'Sik*,  whed  a  man  has  got  the  better  of  nine* 
teilths  begrowji  l/reary,  he  relaxes  his  diligence, 
be  finds  he  has  corrected  his  accent,  so  far  as 
m>t  k>  be  disagreeable,  and  he  no  longer  de- 
vines  his  friends  to  tell  him  M^hen  he  il  wrong ; 
flor  does  he  choose  to  be  told.  Sir,  when  peo- 
]iie  watch  me  narrowly,  and  1  do  not  watch 
myself,  they  will  find  me  out  to  be  of  a  particu- 
lar county.  In  the  same  manner.  Dunning 
may  be  found  out  to  be  a  Deiroosbire  man* 
So  most  Scotchmen  may  be  found  out,  But« 
Sir,  little  aberrations  are  of  no  disadvantage, 
I  never  catched  Mbllet  in  a  Scotch  accent;  and 
yet  Mallet,  I  suppose,  was  past  five-and-twenty 
before  he  came  to  London/* 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talk^  to  him  on 
this  subject,  having  myself  taken  some  pain$ 
to  improve  my  pronunciation,  by  the  aid  of  the 
late  Mr.  Love,  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  when  he 
Was  a  player  at  Edinburgh,  and  alsiD  of  old 
Mr.  Sheridan.  Johnson  said  to  me,  '^Sir,  your 
pronunciation  is  not  offensive/'  With  this  con- 
cession I  was  pretty  well  satisfied ;  md  let  me 
give  my  Countrymen  of  North  Britain  an  ad- 
vice  not  to  aim  at  absolute  perfection  in  this 
respect;  not  to  speak  jEf^%  jRngUsh^  as  weare 
apt  to  call  what  is  far  removed  from  the  Scotch^ 
but  which  is  by  no  means  goad  English^  and 
makes  "  the  fools  who  us^  it"  truly  ridiculous. 
Good  English  is  plain,  ^asy,  and  smooth  in 
the  mouth  of  an  anaffected  English  Gentlemam. 
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A  studied  aod  factitioas  pronancmtiaa,  which 
requires  perpetual  attention,  and  imposes  per* 
petual  constraint,  is  exceedingly  disgusting. 
A  small  intermixture  of  provincial  peculiarities 
may/  perhaps,  have  an  agreeable  effect^  as  the 
notes  of  different  birds  concur  in  the  harmony 
of  the  grove,  and  please  more  than  if  they  were 
all  exactly  alike.  I  could  name  some  gentle- 
men of  Ireland,  to  whom  a  slight  proportion  of 
the  accent  and  recitative  of  that  country  is  an 
advantage.  The  same  observation  will  apply 
to  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  speak  as  broad  as  a  certain 
prosperous  member  of  Parliament  from  that 
country;  though  it  has  been  well  observed, 
that  ''it  has  been  of  no  small  use  to  him ;  as  it 
rouses  the  attention  of  the  House  by  its  uncom- 
mouness ;  and  is  equal  to  tropes  and  figures  in 
a  good  English  speaker.''  I  would  give  as  an 
instance  of  what  I  mean  to  recommend  to  my 
countrymen,  the  pronunciation  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot;  and  may  I  presume' to  add  that 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  told 
me,  with  great  good  humour,  that  the  master  of 
a  shop  in  Loudon,  where  he  was  not  known, 
said  to  him,  **  I  suppose.  Sir,  you  are  an  Ame- 
rican." "Why  so.  Sir?"  (said  his  Lordship,) 
"  Because,  Sir,  (replied  the  shopkeeper,)  you 
speak  neither  English  nor  Scotch,  but  some- 
thing different  from  both,  which  1  conclude  is 
the  language  of  America." 

Bos  WELL.  **  It  may  be  of  use.  Sir,  to  have  a 
Dictionary  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation." 
Johnson.    "  Why,  Sir,  my  Dictionary  shews 
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you  the  accent  of  words,  if  you  can  but  remem- 
ber thera."     BosWELL.    "  But,  Sir,   we  want 
marks  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels.     Sheridan,  I  believe,  has  finished  such 
a'work."    Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  consider  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  learn  a  language  by  the 
ear,  than  by  any  marks.     Sheridan's  Diction- 
ary may  do  very  well ;  but  you  cannot  always 
carry  it  about  with  you :  and  when  you  want 
the  word,  you  have  not  the  Dictionary.     It  is 
like  a  man  who  has  a  sword  that  will  not  draw. 
It   is   an  admirable  sword,    to  be  sure:    but 
while  your  enemy  is  cutting  your  throat,  you 
are  unable  to  use  it.     Besides,  Sir,   what  en- 
titles Sheridan  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish ?     He  has,  in  the  first  place,  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  an  Irishman :  and  if  he  says  he 
will  fix  it  after  the  example  of  the  best  com- 
pany, why  they  differ  among  themselves?  I  re- 
member an  instance  :  when  I   published  the 
Plan  for  my  Dictionary,  Lord  Chesterfield  told 
me  that  the  word  great  should  be  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme   to  state;   and   Sir  William 
Yonge  sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  to  seaty  and  that  none 
but  an   Irishman   would  pronounce  it  grait. 
Now,  hei'e  were  two  men  of  the  highest  rank^ 
the  one  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  other  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, differing  entirely." 

I  again  visited  him  at  night.  Finding  hikn  in 
a  very  good  humour,  I  ventured  to  lead  him  to 
the  subject  of  our  situation  in  a  future  state^ 
having  much  curiosity  to  know  his  notions  on 
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ik»t  point.  JoHNSOK.  ^'  Wby^  Sir,  the  bappir 
ne^s  of  an  unembodied  spirit  will  consist  in  a 
coDscionsuess  of  the  favour  of  God,  in  tbe  con- 
templation of  truth,  and  in  the  possession  of 
felicitating  ideas."  Boswell.  ^^  But,  Sir,  is 
there  any  hftrni  in  our  forming  to  ourselves  con- 
jectures as  to  the  particulars  of  our  happiness, 
though  the  scripture  has  said  but  very  little 
on  the  subject?  *  We  know  not  what  we  shall 
be/*  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no  harm.  What 
philosophy  suggests  to  us  on  this  lopick  is  pro- 
bable :  what  scripture  tells  us  is  certain.  Dr. 
Henry  More  has  carried  it  as  far  as  philosophy 
<»n.  You  may  buy  both  his  theol(^ical  and 
philosophical  works,  in  two  volumes  folio,  for 
about  eight  shillings."  Boswell.  **  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  thoughts  is,  that  we  shall  see  our 
fiiends  again."  Joj^nson.  *^  Yes,  Sir;  but  you 
n»i$t  consider,  that  when  we  are  become  purely 
rational,  many  of  our  friendships  will  becut  aff« 
IVtany  friendships  are  formed  by  a  community 
of  sensual  pleasures :  all  these  will  be  cut  off. 
We  form  m^^ny  friendships  with  bad  men,  he- 
cause  tt)ey  hiaVe  agreeable  qualities,  and  they 
can  be  useful  to  us  ;  but,  after  deatii,  they  can 
np  longer  be  of  use  to  us.  We  form  many 
^if^ships  by  misitake,  imagining  people  to  be 
diffeireDt  frpwa  what  they  really  are,  After 
death,  we  shall  see  every  one  in  a  true  light 
Then,  Sir,  they  talk  of  our  meeting  our  rela** 
lions.;  but  (hen  all  relationship,  is  dissolved; 
and  we  shall  have  no  regard  for  one  person 
^ore  than  another,  but  far  thdr  real  value. 
However*,  we  shall  ekher  have  the  satisjfactioA 
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of  meeting  our  friends^  or  be  satisfied  without 
meeting  them."  Boswell.  "  Yet,  Sir^  we  see 
in  scripture,  that  Dives  still  retained  an  anx- 
ious concern  about  his  brethren."  Johnson. 
''  Why,  Sir,  we  must  either  suppose  that  pas- 
sage to  be  metaphorical,  or  hold  with  many 
divines,  and  all  the  Purgatorians,  that  departed 
souls  do  not  all  at  once  arrive  at  the  utmost 
perfectioa  of  which  they  are  capable."  Bos* 
wfiLL.  "  I  think.  Sir,  that  is  a  very  rational  sup- 
position." Johnson.  "  WJiy  yes,  Sir;  but  we 
do  not  know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is  no  harm 
in  believing  it:  but  you  must  not  compel  others 
to  make  it  an  article  of  faith ;  for  it  is  not  re- 
vealed." BoswsLU  "  Do  you  think,  Sir,  it  is 
wrong  in  a  man  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory, to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  deceased 
friaids."  Johnson.  "  Why  no.  Sir."  Bps- 
WELL.  **  I  have  been  told,  that  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  there  tvas 
a  fbrin  of  prayer  for  the  dead."  Johnson. 
''  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  Litui^y  which  Laud  framed 
ibr  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland :  if  there 
is  a  liturgy  older  than  that,  I  sboxdd  be  glad  to 
see  it;"  Boswell.  *^  AiJ  to  our  employmedt  in 
a  future  state,  the  sacred^  writings  say  little. 
The  Revelation,  however,  of  St  John  gives  us 
many  ideas,  and  parti<iularly  mentions  musick."^ 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  ideas  must  be  given  you 
by  means  of  something  which  you  know :  and 
as  t4  m'usick  tliere  are  some  philosophers  and 
diviiies  wbo  have  maintained  that  we  shall  net 
be  dpirifoiatized  to  such  a  degree,  but  that  some- 
thing  of  matter;  Viery  uracb  Refined,  will  remain. 
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In  that  case^  rousick  may  make  a  part  of  our 
future  felicity. 

B08WELL.  **  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
any  well-attested  stories  of  the  appearance  of 
ghosts.  You  know  there  is  a  famous  story  of 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Veal,  prefixed  to  •  Dre- 
linconrt  on  Death.**  Johnson.  "  I  believe,  Sir, 
that  is  given  up.  I  believe  the  woman  declared 
upon  her  death-bed  that  it  was  a  lie."  Bos- 
well.  ''This  objection  is  made  against  the 
truth  of  ghosts  appearing:  that  if  they  are  in  a 
state  of  happiness,  it  would  be  a  punishment 
to  them  to  return  to  this  world ;  and  if  they  are 
in  a  state  of  misery,  it  would  be  giving  them  a 
respite.**  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  as  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  embodied  spirits  does  not  de- 
pend upon  place,  but  is  intellectual,  we  can- 
not say  that  they  are  less  happy  or  less  miser- 
able by  appearing  upon  earth.** 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one  to 
Mrs.  Williams's  room,  and  drank  tea.  I  men- 
tioned that  we  were  to  have  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Gray,  in  prose  and  verse,  published  by  Mr. 
Mason.  Johnson.  ^*  I  think  we  have  enough 
of  Gray.  I  see  they  have  published  a  splendid 
edition  of  Akenside*s  works.  One  bad  ode 
may  be  suffered ;  but  a  number  of  them  toge- 
ther makes  one  sick.*'  Boswell.  '*  Akenside's 
distinguished  poem  is  his  *  Pleasures  of  Ima- 
gination :*  but,  for  my  part,  I  never  could  ad- 
mire it  so  much  as  most  people  do.**  John- 
soK.  **  Sir,  I  could  not  read  it  through/* 
Boswell.  ^'  1  have  read  it  through  ;  but  I  did 
not  find  any  great  power  in  it.** 
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I  mentioned  Elwal,  the  heretick,  whose  trial 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  given  me  to  read.    John'. 
SON.  **  Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was,  I  think,  an  iron- 
monger at  Wolverhampton ;  and  he  had  a  mind 
to  make  himself  famous,  liy  being  the  founder 
of  a  new  sect,  which  he  wished  much  should 
be   called  Elwallians.     He    held,  that    every 
thing  in  the  Old  Testament  that  was  not  typi- 
cal, was  to  be  of  perpetual  observance :  and 
so  he  wore  a  ribband  in  the  plaits  of  his  coat, 
and  he  also  wore  a  beard.     I  remember  1  had 
the  honour  of  dining  in  company  with  Mr.  El- 
wsil.     There  was  one   Barter,   a   miller,  who 
wrote  against  him ;  and  you  had  the  contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Elwal  and  Mr.  Barter. 
To    try    to  make    himself  distinguished    he 
wrote  a  letter  to  King  George  the  "Second, 
challenging  him  to  dispute  with  him,  in  which 
he  said,  *  George,  if  you  be  afraid  to  come  by 
yourself,  to  dispute 'with  a  poor  old  man,  you 
may  bring  a   thousand ,  of  your  WacAr-guards 
with  you ;  and  if  you  should  still  be  afraid,  yoil 
may  bring  a  thousand  of  your  r^rf-guards.' 
The  letter  had  something  of  the  impudence  of 
Junius  to  our  present  King.     But  the  men  of 
Wolverhampton  were  not  so  inflammable  as  the 
Common-Council  of  London ;    so  Mr.  Elwal 
failed  in  this  scheme  of  making  himself  a  man 
of  great  consequence." 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  he  and  I  dined  at 
General  Paoli's.  A  question  was  started  wlie- 
ther  the  state  of  marriage  was  natural  to  man. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  so  far  from  being  natural 

VOL.    II.  M 
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for  a  man  and  woman  to  Jive  in  ^^ti^te  of  mar- 
riage, that  we  find  all  the  ippMv/e?  wbifib.,th^y 
have  for  remainipg  in  th^t  conn^ctiomt.  an4  ihfi 
restraints  which  civili^^  society  impQse^.  tp 
prevent  separation^  s^re  harc|ly  sufficiept  toke^p 
them  toother."    TJie  (general  saicl,  that  jo,, a 
state  of  nature  a  man  and  woman  unitiqg  toge- 
ther wo.uid  form  2t  ^trpng,  and  constant  a^^fi- 
tion,.  by  the  mutfial  pleasure  eacb  wo^^d  re- 
ceive; and  that  th^  same  canines  pf  d;^e;)tij>n 
would  not  arise  between  them,  as  occur,  \ift- 
tween  husband  and  wife  in  fl.  civili;5?d  a^t^te* 
Johnson.  '^Sir,  they  would  have  distentions 
enough,  though  of  ^  anpther  kind.    Que,  iiroul4 
choose  to  go  a  hunting  in  this  wood,  the  othje^ 
in  that;  one  would  choose  to  go  a  fishing  in 
ibis  iake»  the  o^er  in  that;  or,  perhaps,  ,Qne 
would  choose  to  go  a  hunting,  when  th^  Qith^V 
would  choose  tp  go  a  fishing;  and  so  th^y 
would  part    Resides,  Sir,  a  savagQ  man  and  a 
savage  woman  meet  by  chance :  and  when  the 
man  sees  another  woman  that  ple^ti^es  hifn  b^ 
ter,  he  will  leave  the,  first." 

We  then  fell  intp  ^disquisition  vvhether  therp 
18  any  beauty  independent  of  utility.  The  Ge^ 
neral  maintained, tjiere  was  not.  Dr.  Johnson 
maintained  that  there  was ;  and  he  instaiip€[d 
a  cofiee-cup  whicb  he  held  in  hi$  band,  the 
painting  of  which  was  of  no  real  use,  as  the  cup 
could  hold  the  coflfee  equally  well  if  plain ;  jet 
the  painting  was  beautiful* 

We  talked  of  the  strange  custom  of  swearing 
in  conversation.    The  General  said,  that  all 
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barbarous  naiioBft  swoi^efrom  a  certaiQ. vio- 
lence of  temper^  that  could  not  be  confined  to 
earth,  but  was  always  reaching  iptt  the  po)ya*s 
above.  He  Said,  too,  that  there  was  greater  va- 
riety of  swearing,  in  proportion  as  there  was  a 
greater  variety  of  religions  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  ln)me  with  me  to  my  lodg- 
ings in  Conduit-street  and  drank  tea,  previous 
to  our  going  to  the  Pantheon,  which  neither  of 
us  had  seen  before. 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith's  life  of  Parnell  is 
poor;  not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that  he 
had  poor  materials ;  for  nobody  can  write  the 
life  of  a  man,  but  those  who  have  eat  and  drunk 
and  lived  in  social  intercourse  with  him." 

I  said,  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and  pre- 
suming too  much,  I  would  request  him  to  tell 
me  all  the  little  circumstauces  of  his  life ;  what 
schools  he  attended,  when  he  came  to  Oxford, 
when  he  came  to  London,  &q.  &c,.  He  djd  not 
disapprove  of  my  curiosity  as  to  these  particu- 
lars; but  said,  **They!U  come  out  by  degrees, 
as  we  talk  together.^' 

He  censured  RufFbead's  Life  of  Pope ;  and 
said,  "  he  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  and  nothing 
of  poetry."  He  praised ,  Dr.  Joseph  Warfon's 
Essay  on  Pope;  but  said  "he  supposed,  we 
should  have  no  more  of  it,  as  the  author  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  tlie  world  to  think  of 
Popeafthedid/'  BoswEiLL.  "Why, Sir, should 
that  prevent  him  from  ooptinuing  his  work  ? 
He  is  an  ingenious  Counsel,  who  has  made  the 
most  of  his  cause :  be  is  not  obliged  to  gain  it  " 
M  2 
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JoHHsoN.  **  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  difference,  when 
the  cause  is  of  a  man's  own  making." 

We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches.  John- 
son. **  If  1  were  a  man  of  a  great  estate,  I  would 
drive  all  the  rascals  whom  1  did  not  like  out  of 
the  country,  at  an  election/* 

I  asked  him,  how  far  he  thought  wealth 
should  be  employed  in  hospitality.  Johnson. 
"  You  are  to  consider  that  ancient  hospitality, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much^  was  in  an  uncom- 
mercial country,  when  men,  being  idle,  were 
glad  to  be  entertained  at  rich  men's  tables. 
But  in  a  commercial  country,  a  busy  country, 
time  becomes  precious,  and  therefore  hospita- 
lity is  not  so  much  valued.  No  doubt  there  is. 
still  room  for  a  certain  degree  of  it ;  and  a  man 
had  a  satisfaction  in  seeing  his  friends  eating 
and  drinking  around  him.  But  promiscuous 
hospitality  is  not  the  way  to  gain  real  influence. 
You  must  help  some  people  at  table  before 
others ;  you  must  ask  some  people  how  they 
like  their  wine  oftener  than  others.  You  there- 
fore offend  more  people  than  you  please.  You 
are  like  the  French  statesman,  who  said,  when 
he  granted  a  favour,  *  J'ai  fat  ditc  mecantents 
etuningrat'  Besides,  Sir,  being  entertained 
ever  so  well  at  a  man's  table,  impresses  no 
lasting  regard  or  esteem.  No,  Sir,  the  way  to 
make  sure  of  power  and  influence  is,  by  lend* 
ing  money  confidentially  to  your  neighbours  at 
a  small  interest,  or  perhaps  at  no  interest  at  all, 
and  having  their  bonds  in  your  possession." 
BoswELL.  "  May  not  a  man.  Sir,  employ  bis 
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riches  to  advantage,  in  educating  young  men  of 
merit  ?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  if  they  fall  in 
your  way ;  but  if  it  be  understood  that  you  pa- 
tronize young  men  of  merit,  you  will  be  ha- 
rassed with  solicitations.  You  will  have  num- 
bers forced  upon  you,  who  have  no  merit; 
some  will  force  tliem  upon  you  from  mistaken 
partiality ;  and  some  from  downright  interested 
motives,  without  a  scruple ;  and  you  will  be 
disgraced." 

'*  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate  all 
kinds  of  trees  that  will  grow  in  the  open  air. 
A  green-house  is  childish.  I  would  introduce 
foreign  animals  into  the  country ;  for  instance, 
the  rein-deer."* 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical  sub- 
jects. Johnson.  **  Bays  in  *  The  Rehearsal/ 
is  a  mighty  silly  character.  If  it  was  intended 
to  be  like  a  particular  man,  it  could  only  be 
diverting  while  that  man  was  remembered. 
But  I  question  whether  it  was  meant  for  Dry- 
den,  as  has  been  reported ;  for  we  know  some 
of  the  passages  said  to  be  ridiculed  were  writ- 
ten since  the  Rehearsal ;  at  least  a  passage 
mentioned  in  the  Preface  is  of  a  later  date."  I 
maintained  that  it  had  merit  as  a  general  satire 
on  the  self-importance  of  dramatick  authours. 
But  even  in  this  light  he  held  it  very  cheap. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon.    The  first 

•  This  project  has  since  been  realized.  Sir  Henry  Liddell, 
who  made  a  spirited  tour  into  Lapland,  brought  two  rein-deer 
to  his  estate  in  Northumberland,  where  they  bred;  but  the 
race  has  unfortunately  perished. 
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view  of  it  did  not  strike  us  so  much  as  Rane- 
lagh,  of  which  he  said,  ^*  the  coup  dcdl  was  the 
finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen.**  The  truth  is> 
Raneiagh  is  of  a  more  beautiful  form ;  more  of 
it,  or  rather  indeed  the  whole  rotunda,  appears 
at  once,  and  it  is  better  lighted.  However,  as 
Johnson  observed,  we  saw  the  Pantheon  in 
time  of  mourning,  when  there  was  a  dull  uni* 
fomiity ;  whereas  we  had  seen  Raiielagh,  whee  . 
the  view  was  enlivened  with  a  gay  profusion  / 
of  colours.  Mrs.  Bosville,  of  Gunthwait,  in 
Yorkshire,  joined  us,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  us.  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards, 
**  Sir,  this  is  a  mighty  intelligent  lady,"* 

I  said  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth  of 
pleasure  in  seeing  this  place.  Johnson.  **  But, 
Sir,  there  is  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  inferiority 
to  other  people  in  not  having  se6n  it."  Bos- 
well.  **  I  doubt.  Sir,  whether  there  are  many 
happy  people  here."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir, 
there  are  many  happy  people  here.  There  am 
many  people  here  who  are  watching  hundreds^, 
add  who  thmk  hundreds  are  watching  them.'' 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  I 
presented  him  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir  Adam  ex- 
pressed some  apprehension  that  the  Pantheon 
would  encourage  luxury.  **Sir,  (said  John- 
son,)-! am  a  great  friehd'to  publick  amuse*- 
ments;  for  they  keep  people  f?om  vice.  You 
now  (addressing  himself  to  me,)  would  have 

•  [This  lady  wa»  the  daughter  of  Sir  WUliapa  Wentwortb, 
of  Bretton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  mother  of  Colonel  Bosville,  who, 
in  1793,  was  killed  at  the  batUe  of  LinceUesv  -  R.]^ 
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been  with  a  wench,  had  you  not  been  here. — 
O !  I  foi^ot  you  were  married/' 

Sir  Adam  suggested  that  luxury  corrupts  a 
people,  and  destroys  the  spirit  of  liberty.  John- 
son. ^^  Sir,  that  is  all  visionary.     I  would  not 
give  half  a  guinea  to  live  under  oiie  form  of  go^ 
vemment  rather  than  another.     It  is  of  no  mo- 
ment to  the  happiness  of  ah  individual.     Sir, 
the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to 
a  private  man.     What  Frenchman  is  prevented 
from  passing   his   life  as  he    pleases  ?"    Sir 
Adam.  '^  But,  Sir,  in  the  British  constitution 
it  is  surely  of  Importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit 
in   the   people,  so   as  to  preserve  a  balance 
aj^ainst  the  crown.''    Johnson.   **  Sir,  I  per- 
ceive you  are  a  vile  Whig. — ^Why  all  this  child* 
ish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown?  -The 
crown  has  not  power  enough.     When  I  say 
that  all  governments^ are  alike,  I  consider  tfaat 
in  no  government  power  can^  be  abused  long. 
Mankind  will  not  bear  it.     If  a  sovereign  op- 
presses his  people  to  a  great  degree,  they  will 
ri'i^e  arid  cut  oflF  his  head.     There  is  a  remedy 
iii  human  nature  against  tyranny,  that  will  keep 
is  feafe  under  every  form  of  government.   Had 
not  the  people  of  France  thought  themselves 
honoured  in  sharing  in  the  brilliant  actions  of 
Louis  XIV.  they  would  not  have  endured  him ; 
atid  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's people.''    Sii-  Adanl  introduced  the  an- 
ient Greeks  and  Romans.    Johnson.  "Sir, 
the  mass  of  both  of  them   were'  barbarians. 
The  mass  of  every  people  must'  be  barbarous 
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where  there  is  no  prinluig,  and  consequently 
knowledge  is  not  generally  diffused.  Knowledge 
is  diffused  among  our  people  by  the  news-papers." 
Sir  Adam  mentioned  the  orators,  poets,  and 
artists,  of  Greece.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  am  talk- 
ing of  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  see  even 
what  the  boasted  Athenians  were.  The  little 
effect  which  Demosthenes'  orations  had  upon 
them,  shews  that  they  were  barbarians." 

*'  Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  histopicks;  for 
he  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  Bi- 
shops having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Johnson.  "How  so,  Sir?  Who  is  more  pro- 
per for  having  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  than  a  Bi- 
shop, provided  a  Bishop  be  what  he  ought  to 
be ;  and  if  improper  Bishops  be  made,  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Bishops,  but  of  those  who 
make  them.*' 

On  Sunday,  April  5,  after  attending  divine 
service  at  St.  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone. 
.  Of  a  schoolmaster  of  his  acquaintance,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  he  said,  "  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
good  about  him;  but  he  is  also  very  defective 
in  some  respects.  His  inner  part  is  good,  but 
his  outer  part  is  mighty  aukward.  l^ou  in 
Scotland  do  not  attain  that  nice  critical  skill  in 
languages,  which  we  get  in  our  schools  in  Eng- 
land. I  would  not  put  a  boy  to  him,  whom  I 
intended  for  a  man  of  learning.  But  for  the 
sons  of  citizens,  who  are  to  learn  a  little,  get 
good  morals,  and  then  go  to  trade,  he  may  do 
very  well." 

I  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  had  appeared 
as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly 
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of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  a  Probationer, 
(as  one  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  yet  ordained, 
is  called,)  was  opposed  in  his  application  to  be 
inducted,  because  it  was  alledged  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  fornication  five  years  before. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  objection-  A  man  who  is  good 
enough  to  go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to  be  a 
clergyman.'*  This  was  a  humane  and  liberal 
sentiment.  But  the  character  of  a  clergyman 
is  more  sacred  than  that  of  an  ordinary  chris- 
tian. As  he  is  to  instruct  with  authority,  he 
should  be  regarded  with  reverence,  as  one  upon 
whom  divine  truth  has  had  the  effect  to  set  him 
above  such  transgressions  as  men,  less  exalted 
by  spiritual  habits,  and  yet  upon  the  whole  not 
to  be  excluded  from  heaven,  have  been  betrayed 
into  by  the  predominance  of  passion.  That 
clergymen  may  be  considered  as  sinners  in  ge- 
neral, as  all  men  are,  cannot  be  denied;  but 
this  reflection  will  not  counteract  their  good 
precepts  so  much,  as  the  absolute  knowledge 
of  their  having  been  guilty  of  certain  specifick 
immoral  acts.  I  told  him,  that  by  the  rules 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  **  Book  of 
Disciijline,"  if  a  scandal^  as  it  is  Called,  is  not 
prosecuted  for  five  years,  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  proceeded  upon,  *'  unless  it  be. o/*  a  heinous 
nature^  pr  again  become  flagrant;"  and  that 
hence  a  question  arose,  whether  fornication  was 
a  sin  of  a  heinous  nature;  and  that  I  had 
maintained,  that  it  did  not  deserve  that  epithet, 
in  as  much  as  it  was  not  one  of  those  sins  which 
argue  very  great  depravity  of  heart:  in  short. 
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was  not,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  mankind, 
a  heinous^sio.  Johnson.  ''  No,  Sir,  it  is  not 
a  heinous  sin.  A  heinous  sin  is  that  for  which 
a  man  is  punished  with  death  or  banishment" 
BoswELL.  ''  But,  Sir,  after  I  had  argued  that 
it  was  not  a  heinous  sin,  an  old  clergyman  rose 
Upland  repeating  the  text  of  Scripture  denounc- 
ing judgment  against  whoremongers,  asked, 
whether,  considering  this,  there  could  be  any 
doubt  of  fornication  being  a  heinous  sin."  John- 
son. **  Why,  Sir,  observe  the  word  whore- 
monger. Every  sin,  if  persisted  in,  will  become 
heinous.  Whoremonger  rs  a  dealer  in  whores, 
as  ironmonger  is  a  dealer  in  iron.  But  as  you 
don^t  call  a  man  an  ironmonger  for  buying  and 
selling  a  penknife;  so  you  dOnH  call  a  man  a 
whoremonger  for  getting  one  wench  with 
child."* 

I  spoke  of  the  inequality  of  the  livings  of  the 
clergy  in  England,  and  the  scanty  provisions  of 
some  of  the  Curates.  Johnson.  •*  Why  y^, 
Sir;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  You  must  con- 
sider, that  the  revenues  of  the  tlergy  are  not  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state,  like  the  pay  Of  the 
army.  Different  men  have  founded  difierent 
chnrches ;  and  some  are  better  endowed^  some 
worse.  The  State  Cannot  interfere  and  make 
an  equal  division  of  what  ball  been  particularly 
appfropriated.      Now  when  a  clergyman  has 

*  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  Dr.  JobBsbn  meant  to  givit 
any  countenance  to  licentiousness,  though  in  the  character  of 
an  advocate  he  made  a  just  and  subtle  distinction  between  oc« 
£asional  and  habitual  transgression. 
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bnt  a  small  living,  or  even  two  small  livings^ 
he  can  afford  very  little  to  the  Curate." 
'  He  said,  he  went  more  frequently  to  church 
when  there  were  prayers  only,  than  when  there 
was  also  a  sermon,  as  the  people  required  more 
an  example  for  the  one  than  the  other ;  it  being 
mnch  easier  for  them  to  hear  a  sermon,  than  to 
fix  their  minds  on  prayer. 

On  Monday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald's,  where  was  a  young 
officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Royal, 
who  talked  with  a  vivacity,  fluency,  and  pre- 
cision so  uncommon,  that  he  attracted  particu- 
lar attention.  He  proved  to  be  the  Honourable 
Thomas  Erskine,  youngest  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  who  has  since  risen  into  such  fal*il- 
liant  reputation  at  the  bar  in  Westminster* 
hall 

*  Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  exclaim- 
ed, *'  he  was  a  blockhead ;''  and  upon  my  ex- 
pressings  my  astonishment  at  so  strange  an  as- 
sertion, he  said,  **  What  I  mean  by  his  being  a 
blockhead  is,  that  he  was  a  barren  rascal.'* 
BoswELL.  **  Will  you  not  allow,  Sir,  that  he 
dtaws  very  natural  pictures  of  human  life?'* 
J6Ht^60N.  **  Whiy,  Sir,  it  is  of  very  low  life. 
Rifchardsdn  used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known 
who  Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed  he 
was  an  ostler.  Sir,  there  is  more  knowledge 
of  the  heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's  than 
in  all  *  Tom  Jones/  I,  indeed,  never  read  *  Jo- 
seph Andrews."'  Ekskine.  **  Surely,  Sir,  Ri- 
chardson is  very  tedious."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  if  you  were  to  read  Richardson  for  the 
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story,  year  impatience  would  be  so  much 
fretted  that  you  would  hang  yourself.  But  you 
must  read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider 
the  story  as  only  giving  occasion  to  the  senti- 
ment." — I  have  already  given  my  opinion  of 
Fielding;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating 
here  my  wonder  at  Johnson's  excessive  and 
unaccountable  depreciation  of  one  of  the  best 
writers  that  England  has  produced.  *  Tom 
Jones'  has  stood  the  test  of  public  opinion  with 
such  success,  as  to  have  established  its  great 
merit,  both  for  the  story,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  manners,  and  also  the  varieties  of  diction, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  an  anima* 
ted  truth  of  execution  throughout. 

A  book  of  travels,  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  Coriat  Junior^  and  written  by  Mr. 
Paterson,*  was  mentioned.  Johnson  said,  this 
book  was  in  imitation  of  Sternest  and  not  of 
Coriat,  whose  name  Paterson  had  chosen  as  a 
whimsical  one.  "  Tom  Coriat,  (said  he,)  was  a 
humourist  about  the  court  of  James  the  First. 
He  had  a  mixture  of  learqing,  of  wit^  and  of 
buffoonery.  He  first  travelled  through  Europe, 
and  published  his  travels.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled on  foot  through  Asia,  and  had  made  many 
remarks ;  but  he  died  at  Mandoa,  and  his  re- 
marks were  lost." 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
books. 

t  Mr.  Paterson,  in  a  pamphlet,  produced  some  evidence  to 
shew  that  his  work  was  written  before  Sterne's  *  Sentimental 
Journey '  appeared. 
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We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animadverted  on 
it  with  severity.  Johnson.  *'  Nay,  gentleman, 
let  us  not  aggravate  the  matter.  It  \»  not  ro- 
guery to  play  with  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
game^  while  you  are  master  of  it,  and  so  win 
his  money ;  for  he  thinks  he  «an  play  better 
than  you,  as  you  think  you  can  play  better 
than  he;  and  the  superiour  skill  carries  it." 
Erskine.  "  He  is  a  fool,  but  you  are  not  a 
rogue."  Johnson.  "  Thafs  much  about  the 
truth.  Sir.  It  must  be  considered,  that  a*  man 
who  only  does  what  every  one  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs  would  do,  is  not  a  disho- 
nest man.  In  the  republic  of  Sparta,  it  was 
agreed,  that  stealing  was  not  dishonourable,  if 
not  discovered.  I  do  not  commend  a  society 
where  there  is  an  agreement,  that  what  would 
not  otherwise  be  fair,  shall  be  fair ;  but  I  main- 
tain, that  an  individual  of  any  society,  who 
practises  what  is  allowed,  is  not  a  dishonest 
man."  Boswell.  "  So  then,  Sir,  you  do  not 
think  ill  of  a  man  who  wins  perhaps  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  a  winter?"  Johnson.  "Sir, 
I  do  not  call  a  gamester  a  dishonest  man ;  but 
I  call  him  an  unsocial  man,  an  unprofitable 
man.  Gaming  is  a  mode  of  transferring  pro- 
perty without  producing  any  intermediate  good. 
Trade  gives  employment  to  numbers,  and  so 
produces  intermediate  good. 

Mr.  Erskine  told  us,  that  when  he  was  in 
the  island  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read  pray- 
ers, but  preached  two  sermons  to  the  regiment. 
He  seemed  to  object  to  the  passage  in  scripture, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
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8mote  in  one  night  ibrty  thoasand  Assyrians. 
*^  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  you  should  recollect  that 
there  was  a  supernatural  interposition;  they 
were  destroyed  by  pestilence.  You  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  about 
and  stabbed  each  of  them  with  a  dagger,  or 
knocked  them  on  the  head,  man  by  man." 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussicm 
took  place,  whether  the  present  Earl  of  Bucban, 
when  Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  refuse  to  go 
Secretary  to  the  embassy  to  Spain,  when  Sir 
James  Gray,  a  man  of  inferiour  rank,  went  Am- 
bassadour.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  perhaps  in 
point  of  interest  he  did  wrong,  but  in  point 
of  dignity  he  did  well.  Sir  Alexander  in- 
sisted that  he  was  wrong ;  and  said  that  Mr. 
Pitt  intended  it  as  an  advantageous  thing  for 
him.  "  Why,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  Mr.  iPitt 
might  think  it  an  advantageous  tbingi  for  him 
to  make  him  a  vintner,  and  get  him  all  the  Por- 
tugal trade;  but  he  would  have  demeaned  him- 
self strangely  had  he  accepted  of  such  a  situa- 
tion. Sir,  had  he  gone  Secretary  while  his 
inferiour  was  Ambassadour,  he  would  have 
been  a  traitor  to  his  rank  and  family/* . . 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which  sub- 
sisted between  near  {relations  in  London.  '^  Sir, 
(said  Johnson,)  in  a  country  so  connnercial  as 
ours,  where  every  man  can  do  for  himself,  there 
is  not  so  much  occasion  for  that  attajohment. 
No  man  is  thought  the  worse  of  here,  whose 
brother  was  hanged.  In  uncommercial  coun- 
tries, many  of  the  branches  of  a  family  must 
depend  on  the  stock ;  so,  in  order  to  make  the 
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bead  of  the  femily  take  care  of  them,  they  are 
represented  as  connected  with. his  reputation, 
that,  self-love  being  inter<ested,  he  may  exert 
himself  to  promote  their  interest.  .  Yoi^  have 
first  lai^e  circles,  or.  clans;  as  commerce  in- 
creases,  the  connectipn  is  qonfined  to  families ; 
by  degrees,  that  too  goes  off,  as  having  become 
minecessary,  and  .there  being  feiv  opportunities 
pf  intercourse.  One  brother  is  a  merchant  in 
the  city,  and  another  is  an  officer  in  the  guards; 
bow  little  intercourse  can  these  two  have ! 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  system. 
Sir  .Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  men  free  and  indepen- 
dent.    Johnson.  "  I  agree  with  Mr,  Boswell, 
that  there  must  be  a  high  satisfaction  in  bang 
a  feudal  Lord ;  but  we  are  to  consider,  that  we 
ought  not  to  wish  to  have  a  number  of  men  un- 
happy fpr  the .  satisfaqtion  of  one.'^* — I  main- 
tained that  numbers,  <nan^ely,   the  vassals  or 
followers,  were  not  .unhappy;  for  that  there 
y(m.2L  reciprocal  satisfaction  between  the  lord 
and  them :  he  being  kind  in  his  authority  over 
them ;  they  being  respectful  and  faithful  to  him." 
.  On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him  to 
beg  he  would  go  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Mr- 
tre  tavern.     He  had  resolved  not  to  dine  at  all 
this  day,  I  know  not  for  what  reason ;  and  I 
was  so  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  com- 
pany, that  I  was  content  to  submit  to  suffer  a 
want,  which  was  at  first  somewhat  painful,  but 
he  soon  made  me  forget  it;  and  a  man  is  always 
pleased  with  himself,  when  he  finds  his  intellec- 
tual inclinations  predominate. 
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He  observed,  that  to  reason  philosophically 
on  the  nature  of  prayer,  was  very  unprofitable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  he  knew  one 
friend,  who  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  sensible 
man,  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost ;  old 
Mr.  £dward  Cave,  the  printer  at  St.  John's 
Gate.  He  said,  Mr.  Cave  did  not  like  to  talk 
of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  horrour  when- 
ever it  was  mentioned.  Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir, 
what  did  he  say  was  the  appearance?**  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  something  of  a  shadowy 
being.' 

I  mentioned  witches,  and  asked  him  what 
they  properly  meant.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
they  properly  mean  those  who  make  use  of 
the  aid  of  evil  spirits.''  Boswell.  "  There  is 
no  doubt,  Sir,  a  general  report  and  belief  of 
their  having  existed."  Johnson.  "  You  have 
not  only  the  general  report  and  belief,  but  you 
have  many  voluntary  solemn  confessions."  He 
did  not  affirm  any  thing  positively  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh 
at  as  a  matter  of  absurd  credulity.  He  only 
seemed  willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth, 
however  strange  and  inexplicable,  to  shew  that 
he  understood  what  might  be  urged  for  it.* 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found  Dr. 
Goldsmith. 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnson  said  they  were  as  ancient  as  the  siege 

*  See  this  curious  question  treated  by  him  with  most  acute 
afcttlity,  ^'  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  edit  p.  33.^ 
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of  Thebes,  which  he  proved  by  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides. 

f  started  the  question,  whether  duelling  was 
consistent  with  moral  duty.  The  brave  old 
General  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a  lofty 
air,  "  Undoubtedly  a  man  has  a  right  to  de- 
fend his  honour."  Goldsmith,  (tunn'ng  to 
me,)  "  I  ask  you  first.  Sir,  what  would  you  do 
if  you  were  affronted  ?"  I  answered,  I  should 
think  it  necessary  to  fight.  **  Why,  then,  (re- 
plied Goldsmith,)  that  solves  the  question.** 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  it  does  not  solve  the  ques- 
tion. It  does  not  follow,  that  what  a  man 
would  do  is  therefore  right.'*  I  said,  I  wished 
to  have  it  settled,  whether  duelling  was  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Christianity.  Johnson  im- 
mediately entered  on  the  subject,  and  treated 
it  in  a  masterly  manner;  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  recollect,  his  thoughts  were  these: 
'*  Sir,  as  men  become  in  a  high  degree  refined, 
various  causes  of  offence  arise;  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  such  importance,  that  life  must 
be  staked  to  atone  for  them,  though  in  reality 
they  are  not  sor  A  body  that  has  received  a 
very  fine  polish  may  be  easily  hurt.  Before 
men  arrive  at  this  artificial  refinement,  if  one 
tells  his  neighbour — he  lies,  his  neighbour  tells 
him-^he  lies:  if  one  gives  his  neighbour  a 
blow,  his  neighbour  gives  him  a  blow :  but  in  a 
state  of  highly  polished  society,  an  afifrout  is 
held  to  be  a  serious  injury.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  resented,  or  rather  a  duel  mtist  be  fought 
upon  it;  as  men  have  agreed  to  banish  from 
their  society  one  who  puts  up  with  an  affront 
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without  fitting  a  duel*  Now,  Sir,  it  is  never 
unlawful  to  fight  in  self-defence.  He,  then,  who 
fights  a  duel,  does  not  fight  from  passion  against 
his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self-defence ;  to  avert 
the  stigma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  himself 
from  being  driven  out  of  society.  I  could  wish 
there  was  not  that  superfluity  of  refinement; 
but  while  such  notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a  man 
may  lawfully  fight  a  duel.** 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  justification 
is  applicable  only  to  the  person  who  receives 
an  afiroQt.  All  mankind  must  condemn  the 
aggressor* 

The  General  told  us,  that  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen^  serving  under 
Prince  £ugene  of  Savoy,  he  was  sitting  in  a 
company  at  table  with  a  Prince  ofWirtembeig. 
The  Prince  took  up  a  glass  of  wine,  and  by  a 
fillip,  made  some  of  it  fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face. 
Here  was  a  nice  dilemma.  To  have  challenged 
him  instantly,  might  have  fixed  a  quarrelsome 
character  upon  the  young  soldier:  to  have  taken 
po  notice  of  it,  might  have  been  considered  as 
cowardice.  Oglethorpe,  therefore,  keeping  his 
eye  upon  the  Prince^  and  smiling  all  the  time, 
as  if  hq  took  what  his  Highness  had  done  in 
jest,  said,  "  Mon  Prince,-—''  I  forgot  the  French 
words  he  used,  the  purport  however  was)  *^*  That's 
a  good  joke;,  but  we  do  it  much  better  in^ng-^ 
land ;"  and  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the 
^Prince's  face.  An  old  General,  who  sat  by, 
»aid*  *•  II  a  hien  fait^  mon  Prime,  vous  Vavez 
commence:"'  and  tlwis  ?ill  ended  in  good   hu- 


mour." 
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Dr.  Johnson  said,  *'  Pray>  General,  give  us 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade^"  Upon 
which  the  General,  pouring  a  little  wine  upon 
the  table,  described  every  thing  with  a  wet  fin- 
ger :  "  Here  we  were,  here  were  the  Turks," 
&c.  &c.  Johnson  listened  with  the  closest  at- 
tention. 

A  question  was  started,  how  far  people,  who 
disagree  in  a  capital  point,  can  live  in  friend- 
ship together.  Johnson  said  they  might  Gold- 
smith said  they  could  not,  as  they  had  not  the 
idem  velle  atqne  idem  nolle — ^the  same  likings 
and  the  same  aversions.  Johnson.  "Why, 
Sir,  you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you 
disagree.  For  instance,  I  can  live  very  well 
with  Burke:  I  love  his  knowledge,  his  genius, 
his  diftusion,  and  affluence  of  conversation; 
but  I  would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rockingham 
party."  Goldsmith.  "  But,  Sir,  when  people 
live  together  who  have  something  as  to  which 
they  disrgree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun, 
they  will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the 
fetory  of  Bluebeard :  *  You  may  look  into  all 
the  chambers  but  one.'  But  we  should  have 
the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  cham- 
ber, to  talk  of  that  subject.'^  Johnson,  (with 
a  loud  voice)  "  Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that  you 
could  live  in  friendship  with  a  man  from  whom 
you  differ  as  to  some  point :  I  am  only  saying 
that  /  could  do  it.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
Sappho  in  Ovid." 

Goldsmith  told  us,  that  he  was  now  busy  in 
writing  a  Natural  History;  and  that  he  might 
have  full  leisure  for  it,  he  had  taken  lodgings 
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at  a  farmer's  house,  near  to  the  six  mile-stoDe, 
on  the  Edgeware-road,  and  had  carried  down 
bis  books  in  two  returned  post-chaises.  He 
said,  he  believed  the  farmer's  family  thought 
him  an  odd  character,  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  Spectator  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her 
children :  he  was  The  Gentleman.  Mr.  Mickle, 
the  translator  of  "  The  Lusiad,"  and  I,  went 
to  visit  him  at  this  place  a  few  days  afterwards. 
He  was  not  at  home ;  but  having  a  curiosity  to 
see  his  apartment,  we  went  in,  and  found  cu- 
rious scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals,  scrawled 
upon  the  wall  with  a  black  lead  pencil. 

The  subject  of  ghosts  being  introduced,  John- 
sou  repeated  what  he  had  told  me  of  a  friend 
of  his,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  of  sense,  hav- 
ing asserted  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  an  appa* 
rition.  Goldsmith  told  us,  he  was  assured  by 
bis  brother,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that 
he  also  had  seen  one.  General  Oglethorpe  told 
us,  that  Preudergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  anny,  had  mentioned  to  many  of 
bis  friends,  that  he  should  die  on  a  particular 
day:  that  upon  that  day  a  battle  took  place 
with  the  French;  that  after  it  was  over,  and 
Prendergast  was  still  alive,  his  brother  officers, 
while  they  were  yet  in  the  field,  jestingly  asked 
him,  where  was  his  prophecy  now?  Prender- 
gast gravdy  answered,  "  I  shall  die,  notwith- 
ing  what  you  see."  Soon  afterwards,  there 
came  a  shot  from  a  French  battery,  to  which 
the  orders  for  a  cessation  of  arms  had  not 
reached,  and  he  was  killed  upon  the  spot. 
Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  possession  of  his  ef- 
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fects,  fouind  in  his  pocket-book  the  following 
solemn  entry : 

[Here  the  date.]  **  Dreamt — or *  Sir 

John  Friend  meets  me:  (here  the  very  day  on 
^hieh  he  was  killed  was  mentioned.)  Pren- 
dergast  had  been  connected  with  Sir  John 
Friend,  who  was  executed  for  high  treason. 
General  Oglethorpe  said,  he  was  with  Colonel 
Cecil,  when  Popet  came  and  inquired  into  the 
truth  of  this  story,  which  made  a  great  noise 
at  the  time,  and  was  then  confirmed  by  the 
Colonel. 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  he  appointed  me  to 
come  to  him  in  the  evening,  when  he  should 
be, at  leisure  to  giye  me  some  assistance  for  the 
defence  of  Hastie,  the  schoolmaster  of  Camp- 
bell-town, for  whom  I  was  to  appear  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  I  came,  I  found  him 
unwilling  to  exert  himself.  I  pressed  him  to 
write  down  his  thoughts  upon  th6  subject.  He 
said,  "There's  no  occasion  for  my  writing.  Ill 
talk  to  you,"  He  was,  however,  at  last  prevailed 
on  to  dictate  to  me,  while  I  wrote  as  follows: 

**  The  charge,  is,  that  he  has  used  immode- 
rate and  cruel  correction.  Correction,  in  it- 
self, is  not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reason- 
able, can  be  governed  only  by  fear.  To  impress 
this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children*    It  is  the 

*  Here  was  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up  thus — "  tvas 
told  by  an  apparition  ;" — the  writer  being  probably  uncertain 
whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake,  when  his  mind  was  im- 
pressed with  the  solemn  presentiment  with  which  the  fact 
afterwards  happened  so  wonderfully  to  correspond. 
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duty  ^f  a  parent ;  and  has  never  been  thought 
inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the 
dcMy  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  higl^est  exalta- 
tion wlien  he  is  loco  panntis.     Yet,  as  good 
things  becmne  evil  by  excess,  correction,  by 
being  immoderate,   may  become  craeL    But 
virhen  is  correction  immoderate?    When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  feqoired 
ad  manendum  et  docendum^  for  reformation  and 
inslractioo.    No  severity  is  cruel  which  obsti- 
nacy makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty 
would  be,  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too 
careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
for  reproof.    Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Educa* 
tion,  mentions  a  mother  with  applanse,  who 
whipped  an  infant  eight  times  before  she  bad 
subdued  it;  for  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh 
act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would 
have  been  ruined.     The  degrees  of  obstiaacy 
in  young  minds,  are  very  different :  as  diflB5r6»t 
must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering   severity. 
A  stubborn  scholar  must  be  corrected  till  be  is 
subdued.     The  discipline  of  a  school  is  itiili- 
tray.    There  must  be  either  unbounded  licetice 
or  absolute  authority.     The  master,  who  pu- 
nishes, not  only  consults  the  futui-e  happiness 
of  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  correo 
tion,  but  he  propagates  obedience  through  the 
w-hole  school ;  and   establishes   regularity  by 
exemplary  justice.     The  victorious  obstinacy 
of  a  single  boy  would  make  his  futnfe  endea- 
vours of  reformation  and  instruction  totally  in- 
effectual.    Obstinacy,  therefore,  must  never  ]^ 
victorious.     Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  tkeie 
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s^ometinaes  occurs  a  sullen  aod  hardy  resolu- 
tion, that  laughs  at  all  comiBon  punishn^ent, 
and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of 
"pdttUX.  Correction  must  be  proportioned  to  oc- 
casions* The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by  gen- 
tle discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  sub- 
dued by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees  of 
scholastick^  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated 
rules  can  ascertain.  It  must  be  enforced  till  it 
overpowers  temptation;  till  stubborness  be^ 
comes  flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.  Cus- 
tom and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds 
to  scholastick  penalties.  The  schoolmaster 
inflicts  no  capital  punishments;  nor  enforces 
his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The 
civil  law  has  wisely  determined  that  a  master 
who  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  consi^ 
dered  as  criminal.  But  punishmients,  however 
severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may  be  ju^t 
and  reasonable,  because  they  may  be  necessary. 
Such  have  been  the  punishments  used  by  the 
respondent.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs 
or  powers  injured  or  impaired.  They  were  ir- 
regular, and  he  punished  them :  they  were 
obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his  punishment. 
Bat  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the 
limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing 
beyond  present  pain :  and  how  much  of  that 
was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  deter- 
mine as  those  who  have  determined  against 
him:— the  parents  of  the  ofienders. — It  has 
been  said,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  imn 
pjToper  instruments  of  correction.     Of  this  ac- 
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casatioD  the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be 
found:     No  instrument  of  correction  is  more 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted 
to  produce  present  pain  without  lasting  mis- 
chief.     Whatever  were    his  instruments,    na 
ladting  mischief  has   ensued;    and  therefore, 
however  unusual,  in   hands  so  cautious  they 
were  proper.— It  has  been  objected,  that  the 
respondent  admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by 
producing  no  evidence  to  confute  it.     Lict  it  be 
considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  dispersed 
at  large  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  inhabit  the 
place  in  which  they  were  bred.    Those  who 
are  dispersed  cannot  be  found ;  those  who  re- 
main are  the  sons  of  his  prosecutors^  and  are 
not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fa- 
thers are  enemies.    If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
enmity  of  their  fathers  proves  the  justness  of 
the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often 
experience  shews  us,  that  men  who  are  angry 
on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another;  with 
how  little  kindness,  in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a 
man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded  ;  and 
how  implicitly,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not 
very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and  fol- 
lowed.    In  a  place  like  Campbell-town,  it  is 
easy  for  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  make 
a  party.     It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  them- 
selves with  imaginary  grievances.     It  is  easy 
for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  them- 
selves;  and  natural  to   assert  the  dignity  of 
riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.    The  argu- 
ment which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety 
of  restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  alledging 
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that  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  is 
not  the  subject  of  juridical  consideration;  for 
he  is  to  suffer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for  their 
judgment,  but  for  his  own  actions.  It  may  be 
convenient  for  them  to  have  another  master ; 
but  it  is  a  convenience  of  their  own  making.  It 
would  be  likewise  convenient  for  him  to  find 
another  school ;  but  this  convenience  he  cannot 
obtain. — The  question  is  not  what  is  now  con* 
venient,  but  what  is  generally  right  If  the 
people  of  Campbell-town  be  distressed  by  the 
restoration  of  the  respondent,  they  are  dis- 
tressed only  by  their  own  fault;  by  turbulent 
passions  and  unreasonable  desires;  by  tyranny, 
■which  law  has  defeated,  and  by  malice,  which 
virtue  has  surmounted." 

"  This,  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  to  turn  in  your 
mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can  in 
your  speech/' 

Of  our  friend  Goldsmith,  he  said,  ^*Sir,  he  is 
so  much  afraid  of  being  imnoticed,  that  he 
often  talks  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that 
he  is  in  the  company."  Boswell.  "  Yes,  he 
stands  forward/'  Johnson.  "  True,  Sir ;  but 
if  a  man  is  to  stand  forward,  he  should  wish  to 
do  it  not  in  an  aukward  posture,  not  in  rags, 
not  so  as  that  he  shall  only  be  exposed  to  ri- 
dicule/' Boswell.  '*  For  my  part,  I  like  very 
well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away  care- 
lessly/' Johnson.  "Why,  yes,  Sir;  but  he 
should  not  like  to  hear  himself." 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  the  Schoolmaster's  cause 
was  reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a 
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very  eloqaent  speech  by  Lord  M apsfield,  who 
shewed  himself  an  adept  in  school  discipline> 
but  I  thought  was  too  rigorous  towards  my 
client.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  supped 
with  Dr.  Johnson^  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern^  in  the  Strand,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Langton  and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Binning. 
1  repeated  a  sentence  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
speech,  of  which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longland's^ 
the  solicitor  on  the  other  side,  who  obligingly 
allowed  me  to  compare  his  note  with  my  own^ 
I  have  a  full  copy :  "  My  Lords,  severity  is 
not  the  way  to  govern  either  boys  ornien." — 
*^  Nay,  (said  Johnson,)  it  is  the  way  to  gaverh 
them.  1  know  not  whether^it  be  the  way  to  nund 
them." 

I  talked  of  the  recent  expulsion  of  six  stu-. 
dents  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  were 
methodists,  and  would  not  desist  from  pub- 
lickly  praying  and  exhorting.  Johnson.  ^'  Sir, 
that  expulsion  was  extremely  just  and  proper. 
What  have  they  to  do  at  an  University,  who 
are  not  willing  to  be  taught,  but  will  presume 
to  teach?  Where  is  religion  to  be  learnt,  but 
at  an  University  ?  Sir,  they  were  examined, 
and  found  to  be  mighty  ignorant  fellows,"  Bos- 
well.  "  But,  was  it  not  hard,  Sir,  to  expel 
them,  for  I  am  told  they  were  good  beings?" 
JoHi^soN.  **  I  believe  they  might  be  good  be- 
ings ;  but  they  were  not  fit  to  be  iu  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  A  cow  is  a  very  good  animal 
in  the  field  ;  but  we  turn  her  out  of  a  garden." 
Lord  JEUbank  used  to  repeat  this  as  an  illustra* 
tion  uncommonly  happy. 
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Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk,  and 
exercise  bis  wit,  though  I  should  myself  be  the 
object  of  it,  I  resolutely  ventured  to  undertake 
flie  defence  of  convivial  indulgence  in  vriue, 
tboagh  he  was  not  tOH)ight  in  the  most  genial 
hUmoun  After  urging  the  comnK>n  plausible 
topicks^  I  at  kst  had  recourse  to  the  maxim, 
m  vmo  Veritas;  a  man  who  is  well  warmed  with 
wine,  will  speak  truth.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
that  may  be  an  argument  for  drinking,  if  you 
suppose  men  in  general  to  be  liars.  But,  Sir, 
I  would  not  keep  company  with  a  fellow,  who 
lies  1^  long  as  he  is  sober,  and  whom  you  must 
make  drunk  before  you  can  get  a  word  of  truth 
out  of  him."* 

Mr.  Langton  told  us,  he  was  about  to  esta- 
blish a  school  upon  his  estate,  but  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  that  it  might  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  people  less  industrious.  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir.  While  learning  to  read  and  write  is 
a  distinction,  the  few  who  have  that  distinction 
may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work;  but  when 
every  body  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no 
longer  a  distinction.  A  man  who  has  a  laced 
waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if 
every  body  had  laced  waistcoats,  we  should 
have  people  working  in  laced  waistcoats.  There 
are  no  people  whatever  more  industrious,  node 

*  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  261,  has  given  at 
erroneous  account  of  this  incident,  as  of  many  others.  She 
pretends  to  relate  it  from  recollection,  as  if  she  herself  had 
been  present :  when  thtt  fact  is,  that  it  was  c^mmUni^al^d  to 
her  by  me.  Slie  has  represented  it  as  a  personality;  and  t^ 
true  point  has  escaped  her* 
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who  work  more,  than  onr  maQufacturers ;  yet 
they  have  all  learot  to  read  and  write.  Sin 
you  must  not  neglect  doing  a  thing  immediately 
good,  from  fear  of  remote  evil ; — from  fear  of 
its  being  abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may 
sit  up  too  late,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he  had 
not  candles ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art 
of  making  candles,  by  which  light  is  continued 
to  us  beyond  the  time  4hat  the  sun  gives  us 
light,  is  a  valuable  art,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
served." BoswELL.  "  But,  Sir,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  follow  Nature ;  and  go  to  bed  and  rise 
just  as  Nature  gives  us  light  or  withholds  it  ?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir;  for  then  we  should  have 
no  kind  of  equality  in  the  partition  of  our  time 
between  sleeping  and  waking*  It  would  be 
yery  different  in  different  seasons  and  in  differ- 
ent places.  In  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland  how  little  light  is  there  in  the  depth 
of  winter  r 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hazarded  an 
opinion,  that  with  all  his  merit  for  penetration, 
shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, he  was  too  compact,  too  much  brokea 
into  hints,  as  it  were,  and  therefore  too  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood.  To  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, Dr.  Johnson  sanctipned  this  opinion.  — 
"  Tacitus,  Sir,  seems  to  me  rather  to  have  made 
notes  for  an  historical  work,  than  to  haye  writ- 
ten a  history."* 


^  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Monboddo,  whom,  on  account 
of  his  resembling  Dr.  Johnson  in  some  particulars,  Foote 
called  an  Elzevir  edition  of  liim,  bas^  by  coincidence,  made 
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At  this  time  it  appears  from  hit)  Prayers  and 
Meditations  that  he  had  been  more  than  com- 
monly diligent  in  religious  duties^  particularly 
in  reading  the  holy  scriptures.  It  was  Passion 
Week,  that  solemn  season  which  the  Christian 
world  has  appropriated  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  during 
which,  whatever  embers  of  religion  are  in  our 
breasts,  will  be  kindled  into  pious  warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday, and  seeing  his  large  folio  Greek  Testa- 
ment before  him,  beheld  him  with  a  reverential 
awe,  and  would  notintrudeupon  his  time.  While 
he  was  thus  employed  to  such  good  purpose,  and 
while  his  friends  in  their  intercourse  with  him  con- 
stantly found  a  vigorous  intellect  and  a  lively  ima- 
gination, it  is  melancholy  to  read  in  his  private 
register,  '^  My  mind  is  unsettled,  and  my  memory 
confused.  I  have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts 
with  a  very  useless  earnestness  upon  past  inci- 
dents. I  have  yet  got  no  command  over  my 
thoughts ;  an  unpleasing  incident  is  almost 
certain  to  hinder  my  rest."  What  philosophick 
heroism  was  it  in  him  to  appear  with  such 
manly  fortitude  to  the  world,  while  he  was  in- 
wardly so  distressed  !  We  may  surely  believe 
that  the  mysterious  principle  of  being  **  made 
perfect  through  suffering,"  was  to  be  strongly 
exemplified  in  him. 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  being  Easter-day,  Ge- 
neral Paoli  and  I  paid  him  a  visit  before  diii- 

the  very  same  remark.     Origin  and  Progres$  of  Langtmgt, 
Tol.  iii.  2d.  edit.  p.  219. 
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ner.  We  talked  of  the  notion  that  blind  per- 
sons can  distinguish  colours  by  the  touch. 
Johnson  said,  that  Professor  Sanderson  men- 
tions his  having  attempted  to  do  it,  but  that  he 
found  he  was  aiming  at  an  impossibility ;  that 
to  be  sure  a  difference  in  the  surface  makes  the 
difference  of  colours;  but  that  difference  is  so 
fine,  that  it  is  not  sensible  to  the  touch.  The 
General  mentioned  jugglers  and  fraudulent 
gamesters,  who  could  know  cards  by  the 
touch.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  the  cards  used  By 
such  persons  must  be  less  polished  than  ours 
commonly  are.*' 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  General  said, 
there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but  only 
in  an  harmonious  composition  of  sounds.  I 
presumed  to  differ  from  this  opinion,  and  men- 
tioned the  soft  and  sweet  sound  of  a  fine  wo- 
man's voice.  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir,  if  a  serpent 
or  a  toad  uttered  it,  you  would  think  it  ugly." 
BoswELL.  "So  you  would  think.  Sir,  were  a 
beautiful  tune  to  be  uttered  by  one  of  those 
animals.''  Johnson.  **  No,  Sii:,  it  would  be 
admired.  We  have  seen  fine  fidlers  whom  we 
liked  as  little  as  toads."  (laughing.) 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste  in  the  arts, 
he  said,  that  difference  of  taste  was,  in  truth, 
difference  of  skill.  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  is 
there  not  a  quality  called  taste,  which  consists 
merely  in  perception  or  in  liking?  For  in- 
stance, we  find  people  differ  much  as  to  what 
is  the  best  style  of  English  coniposition.  Some 
think  Swift's  the  best;  others  prefer  a  fuller  and 
grander  way  of  writing.''    Johnson.  "  Sir,  you 
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must  first  define  what  you  mean  by  style,  before 
you  can  judge  who  has  a  good  taste  in  style, 
and  who  has  a  bad.  The  two  classes  of  per- 
sons whom  you  have  mentioned,  don't  dififer  as 
to  good  and  bad.  They  both  agree  that  Swift 
has  a  good  neat  style ;  but  one  loves  a  neat 
style,  another  loves  a  style  of  more  splendour. 
In  like  manner,  one  loves  a  plain  coat,  another 
loves  a  laced  coat ;  but  neither  will  deny  that 
each  is  good  in  its  kind." 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  spring,  I 
was  with  him  at  several  other  times,  both  by 
himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with  him 
one  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in 
the  Strand,  with  Lord  Elibank,  Mr.  Langton, 
and  Dr.  Vansittart  of  Oxford.  Without  speci- 
fying each  particular  day,  1  have  preserved  the 
following  memorable  things. 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  preface  to 
Shakespeare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we  can- 
not but  apply  the  following  passage :  "  I  col- 
lated such  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and 
wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the  col- 
lectors of  these  rarities  very  communicative.'' 
I  told  him,  that  Garrick  had  complained  to  me 
of  it,  and  had  vindicated  himself  by  assuring 
me,  that  Johnson  was  made  welcome  to  the  full 
use  of  his  collection,  and  that  he  left  the  key 
of  it  with  a  servant,  with  orders  to  have  a  fire 
and  every  convenience  for  him.  I  found  John- 
son's notion  was,  that  Garrick  wanted  to  be 
courted  for  them,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Garrick  should  have  courted  him,  and  sent  him 
the  plays  of  his  own  accord.    But,  indeed. 
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considering  the  sloyenly  and  carel^s  manner  in 
which  books  were  treated  by  Johnson,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  scarce  and  valuable  edi- 
tions should  have  been  lent  to  him. 

A  gentleman  having  to  some  of  the  usual  ar- 
guments for  drinking  added  this:  **  You  know. 
Sir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and  makes  us 
forget  whatever  is  disagreeable.  Would  you 
not  allow  a  man  to  drink  for  that  reason?" 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  if  he  sat  nextyote.^ 

I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr.  Francis  Os- 
borne's works,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  that  writer.  He  answered,  '^  A  conceited 
fellow.  Were  a  man  to  write  so  now,  the  boys 
would  throw  stones  at  him."  He,  hoVever,  did 
not  alter  my  opinion  of  a  favourite  authour,  to 
whom  I  was  first  directed  by  his  being  quoted 
in  ^^  The  Spectator,"  and  in  whom  I  have  found 
much  shrewd  and  lively  sense,  expressed  in* 
deed  in  a  style  somewhat  quaint,  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  dislike.  His  book  has  an  air  of 
originality.  We  figure  to  ourselves  an  ancient 
gentleman  talking  to  us. 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  a  country  gentleman  might  con- 
trive to  pass  his  life  very  agreeably,  "  Sir,  (said 
he,)  you  cannot  give  me  an  instance  of  any  man 
who  is  permitted  to  lay  out  his  own  time,  con- 
triving not  to  have  tedious  hours."  This  ob- 
servation,  however,  is  equally  applicable  to 
gentlemen  who  live  in  cities,  and  are  of  no 
profession. 

He  said,  "  there's  no  permanent  national 
character ;  it  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
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Alexander  the  Great  swept  India:  qow  the 
Turks  sweep  Greece," 

A  karned  gentleman,  who  in  the  course  of 
conversation  wished  to  inform  us  of  this  simple . 
fact»  that  &e  Counsel  upon  the  circuit  at 
Shrewsbury,  were  much  bitten  by  fleas,  took, 
I  suppose,  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  relating  it 
circumstantially.  He  in  a  plenitude  of  phrase 
told  us,  that  large  bales  of  woollen  cloth  were 
lodged  in  the  town-hall; — that  by  reason  of 
this,  fleas  nestled  thc^e  in  prodigious  numbers; 
that  the  lodgings  of  the  counsel  were  near  the 
town-hall ; — and  that  those  little  animals  moved 
from  place  to  place  with  wonderful  agility. 
Johnson  sat  in  great  impatience  till  the  gentle- 
inan  had  finished  his  tedious  narrative,  and  then 
burst  out  (playfully  however,)  "It  is  a  pity, 
S^ir,  that  you  have  not  seen  a  lion;  for  a  flea  has 
taken  you  such  a  time,  that  a  lion  must  have 
served  you  a  twelvemonth.*** 

He  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive  any 
credit  from  Lord  Mansfield ;  for  he  was  edu- 
cated in' £ngland.  ^'  Much,  (said  he,)  may  be 
made  of  a  Scotchman,  if  he  be  caught  young." 

Talking  of  a  modern  historian  and  a  modern 
moralist,  he  said,  "  There  is  more  thought  in 
the  moralist  than  in  the  historian.  There  is 
but  a  shallow  stream  of  thought  in  history.** 
fioswELL.  "  But  surdy.  Sir,  an  historian  has  re-* 
flection.**  Johnson.  *^  Why  ye«f.  Sir;  and  so 
has  a  cat  virhen  she  catches  a  mouse  for  her 

*  Mrs.  Piom,  to  whom  I  told  this  anecd<^,  has  related  it, 
as  if  the  gentleman  had  givea  *^  the  naiwral  hitt^  of  tho 
mouse.''    Anecdotes,  p.  191. 

YOh.  II.  O 
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kitten.  But  she  cannot  write  like  •<►♦•♦* ;  nei- 
ther can  *•**«••> 

He  mid, ''  I  am  very  unwilliitg  to  read  the 
itoaniiBcripts  of  authours,  and  give  them  my 
opinion.  If  the  authours  who  apply  tQ  me 
hare  money,  I  bid  them  boldly  print  witibout  a 
Hi^e ;  if  rtiey  have  written  in  order  to  get 
money,  I  tell  them  to  go  to  the  booksellers,  an^ 
make  the  best  bar^n  they  can.''  Boswsi<ii. 
"  But,  Sir,  if  a  bookseller  should  bring  you  a 
manuscript  to  look  at?"  Johnsom.  *'Why^ 
Sir,  I  would  desire  the  bookseller  to  take  it 
away^** 

I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  resided 
long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  tp  return  to 
Britain^  Johmson.  **  Sir,  he  ife  attached  to 
some  woman."  Boswbll.  **  I  rather  bdieve. 
Sir,  it  is  the  fine  climate  which  keeps  him 
there."  Johnson.  '♦Nay,  Sir,  how  can  yea 
talk  so  ?  What  is  clinrnte  to  happiness  ?  Place 
me  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  should  1  not  be  exiled? 
What  proportion  does  climate  bear  to  the  coin«- 
plex  system  of  human  life?  You  may  advise 
me  to  go  to  live  at  Bologna  to  eat  sausages. 
The  sausages  there  are  the  best  in  the  world ; 
they  lose  much  by  being  carried/' 

On  Saturday,  May  d,  Mr.  Dempster  and  I 
had  agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  Briti^ 
Coffee-house.  Johnson,  on  whom  I  bappoted 
to  call  in  the  niMning,  said  he  would  join  «i% 
which  be  did,  and  we  spent  a  very  i^reeabAe 

*  [ft  sppecurg  la^dy  thsi  tiie  morally  herehtetei  at  was  Dr. 
Bcattie^  and  the  hniierum  Dr.  ftober tson.    R.} 
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day,   tbodgh   I   recollect  but  little  of  whit 
passed. 

He  said,  **  Walpole  was  a  minister  ^veii  by 
the  King  to  the  people:  Pitt  was  a  minister 
given  by  the  people  to  the  KiQg,--^as  an  ad«^ 
junct.'' 

**  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conversa«> 
tioQ  is  this ;  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how 
he  is  to  get  off.  His  genips  is  great*  but  his 
knowledge  is  small.  As  they  say  of  a  generous 
man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  of 
Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He 
would  not  keep  bis  knowledge  to  himself" 

Before  leaving  London  this  year,  I  consulted 
him  upon  a  question  purely  of  Scotch  law.  ft 
was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long  pe^ 
riod,  to  be  an  established  principle  in  that  law, 
that  whoever  intermeddled  with  &e  effects  of  a 
person  deceased,  without  the  interposition  of 
legal  authority  to  guard  against  embezdement, 
should  be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was 
technically  called  vicious  intromission.  The 
Court  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  interference 
proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In  a  case* 
which  came  before  that  Court  the  preceding 
winter,  I  had  laboured  to  persuade  (he  Judge 
to  return  to  the  ancient  law.  It  was  my  own 
sincere  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  it ; 
but  I  had  exhausted  all  my  powers  of  reason* 
lag  ia  vain.    Johnston  thought  as  I  did ;  aisid  in 
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order  to  assist  me  in  my  applicatioa  to  the 
Court  for  a  revision  and  alteration  of  the  judg- 
ment, be  dictated  to  ine  tke  following  argu- 
ment: 

*^  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its 
force  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified 
as  the  Court  shall  think  proper. 

*'  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire.   It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that 
every  just  law  is  dictated  by  reason ;  and  that 
the  practice  of  every  legal  court  is  ^  regulated 
by  equity.    It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be 
invariable  and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to  give 
to  one  man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  given  to 
another.    The  advantage  which  humanity  dch 
rives  from  law  is  this:  that  the  law  gives  every 
roan  a  rule  of  action,  and  prescribes  a  mode 
of  conduct  which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  sup- 
port and  protection  of  society.    That  the  law 
may  be  a  rule  of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  known;  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  perma- 
nent and  stable.    The  law  is  the  measure  of 
civil  right ;  but  if  the  measure  be  changeable, 
the  extent  of  the  thing  measured  never  can  be 
settled. 

^^  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discre- 
tion, is  to  leave  the  c<Hnmunity  witibout  law. 
It  is  to  withdraw  the  direction  of  that  publick 
wisdom,  by  which  the  deficiencies  of :  private 
iukd^8[tand]ng< are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  sni^ 
fer  the  rash  and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion^ 
and  then  to  depend  for  the  legality'' of  that  ac- 
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tion  on  the  sentence  of  the  Judge.    He  that  is 
thus  gojrerned,  lives  not  by  Jaw,  bdt  by  opinion : 
iMt  by  a  certain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his 
intention  before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain 
and  variable  opinion,  which  he  can  never  know 
^nt  after  he  has  committed  the  act  on  which 
tiiat  opinion  shall  be  passed.    He  lives  by  a 
law,  (if  ia  law  it  be,)  which  he  can  never  know 
before  he  has  offeuded  it.    To  this  case  :may 
be  justly  applied  that  important  principle,'  mi- 
sera  servitus.  vbi  jus  est  out   incognitMm  mtt 
vagwn.    If  intromission  be  not  criminal  till  it 
exceeds  a^  certain  point,  and  that  point  be  nn* 
settled,  and  consequently  different  in  diffei-ent 
minds^  tiie  right  of  intromission,  and  the  right 
of  the  Creditor  arising  from  it,  are  til  jura  vmgu, 
^nd,  by  consequence,  are /tfra  iiuro^ftite;  and 
the  result  can  be  no  other  than  a  misera  #em* 
iuSf   an   uncertainty  concerning  the  event*  of 
action,  a   servile  dependence  on  private  opi- 
nion. 

•  ^  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibi* 
Nty,  that  there  may  be  intromission  without 
fVaud  ;  which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means 
juistify  an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation 
of  the  law.    The  end  of  law  is  protection  as 
weU  as  vengeance.    Indeed,  vengeance  is  never 
used  but  to  strengthen  protection.     That  so- 
ciety only  is  well  governed,  where  life  is  freed 
from  danger  and  from  suspicion  ;   where  pos- 
session is  so  sheltered  by  salutary  pi*obibitioQs, 
that  violation  is  prevented  more  frequently  than 
punished.     Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while 
it  operated  with  its  original  force.    The  credi- 
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ter  ef  tbt  deceaMd  was  wA  otAj  without  loss, 
but  without  fear.  He  was  uot  to  seek  a  rtr 
medy  for  aa  injury  suffered ;  ibr^  injury  was 
warded  off. 

'^  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  adminis^ 
tered,  it  lays  us  Open  to  wounds^  because  it  is 
imagined  to  have  the  power  of  hepiling.  To 
punish  fraud  when  it  is  detected,  is  the  proper 
art  of  Tindictive  justice ;  but  to  prevent  frauds, 
and  make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great  ^ 
Employment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit 
intromission,  add  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make 
law  no  b^er  than  a  pit&ll.  To  tread  upoa 
the  brink  is  safe ;  but  to  come  a  step  further  is 
destruction.  But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  en-> 
close  the  gulf,  and  hinder  all  access^  than  by 
encouraging  us  to  advance  a  little,  to  entice  us 
aflerwards  a  little  farther,  and  let  us  perceive 
our  folly  only  by  our  destruction. 

**  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant 
with  extrinsick  understanding.  Law  teaches 
us  to  know  when  we  commit  injur^»  and  whea 
we  suffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upoa  ac- 
tions, by  which  we  are  addionished  to  do  or  to 
forbear  them.  Qui  ribi  bene  temperat  in  UciU^s 
says  one  of  the  fatfaeirs,  nunquam  cadet  in  ilUcita. 
He  who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never  intro- 
mit with  fraudulent  intentions. 

"  The  relaxation  of  the  law  i^inst  vicious 
intromission  has  been  very  favourably  repre- 
sented by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence,* 

•  Lord  Kaimcs,  in  kis  «  HiQtomal  Law  TracU.'? 
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irli^se  w«id§  hare  been  exhftited  mik  xHmt- 
G^ssarj  pomp,  «id  aMin  Uk  he  ooadidcrcsd  as 
iiwriitibly  decisive  The  grent  momei^  of  ha 
authority  makes  it  necessary  to  examiae  bi| 
positiop.  ^  Some  ages  i^o,  (says  he,)  before 
the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  island  vas  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  civil  law  was  necessary,  to  restrain  indivi- 
duals from  plundering  each  other.  Thus,  the 
man  who  intermeddled  irregularly  .with  the 
moveables  of  a  person  deceased,  was  subjected 
to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without  limi-  ' 
tatioB.  This  makes  a  branch  of  the  law  of 
Scotland,  known  by  the  name  of  vidoms  intra- 
missiofi;  aqd  so  rigidly  was  this  regulation  ap- 
plied in  our  Courts  of  Law,  that  the  most  trir 
fling  moveable  abstracted  malajide^  subjected 
the  inlertneddler  to  the  forgoing  consequences, 
which  proved  in  many  instances  a  most  rigorous 
punishm^it.  But  this  severity  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  subdue  the  undisciplined  nature  oi 
owi  people.  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  that 
in  proportion  to  our  improvement  in  manners^ 
this  regulation  has  been  gradually  softened, 
and  applied  by  our  sovereigti  Court  with  a 
Sparii^  hand/ 

'^  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  ol)* 
iervwg,  that  this  learned  and  judicious  writer 
lias  not  accurately  distinguished  the  deficien- 
cies and  demands  of  the  different  conditions  of 
fauilian  life,  which,  ft'om  a  degree  of  savageness 
and  independence,  in  which  all  laws  are  vain, 
^iasses  or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations, 
to  a  state  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws 
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skdl  be  ma  longer  neceisary.  Men  are  first 
^d  and  imsocialy  living  each  man  to  btmsdf, 
taidng  firom  the  weak,  and  loeing  to  the  strong, 
in  their  fint  coalitk>n8  of.  society,  mndi  of  this 
original  savageness  is  retained.  Of  general 
happiness,  the  product  of  general  confidencei 
there  is  yet  no  thought  Men  continue  to  pro- 
secute their  own  advantages  by  the  nearest 
way;  and  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law 
is  necessary  to  restrain  ipdividuals  from  plun* 
dering  each  other.  The  restraints  then  neces^ 
sary,  are  restraints  from  plunder,  from  ads.  of 
public  violence,  and  undisguised  oppressiou. 
The  ferocity  of  our  ancestors,  as  of  .all  othw 
nations,  produced  not  fraud,  but  rapine.  They 
had  not  yet  learned  to  cheat,  and  attempted 
only  to  rob.  As  manners  grow  more  polished, 
with  the  knowledge  of  good,  men  attain  like- 
wise dexterity  in  evil.  Open  rapine  becomes 
less  frequent,  and  violence  gives  way  to  cun* 
ning.  Those  who  before  invaded  pastures.and 
stormed  houses,  now  b^n  to  enrich.themselves 
by  unequal  contracts  and  fraudulent  intromis- 
sions. It  is  not  against  the  violence  of  ferocity, 
but  the  circumventions  of  deceit,  that  this  law 
was  framed ;  and  I  am  afraid  Ibe  increase  of 
commerce,  and  the  incessant  struggle  for  riches 
which  commerce  excites,  give  us  no  prospect 
of  an,  end  speedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice 
and  fraud.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  no  very 
conclusive  reasoning,  which  connects  those  two 
propositions ; — *  the  nation  is  become  less  f<^o- 
cious,  and  th«*efore  the  laws  against  fraud  and 
covin  shall  be  relaxed.'  /     . 


''  Wbstef  eir  reason  may  have  influeoced  (he 
Judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  wad  not 
that  the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce ;  and,  I 
am  afraid,  it  caniH>t  beaffirmed^  that  it  is  grown 
less  fraudulent 

'^  Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  ri^ 
gorously  and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not 
improper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
^nd  qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  a  penal  law. 

"  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
to  its  end ;  that,  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  pre- 
vent the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  Tt  is, 
secondly,  necessary  that  the  «id  of  Ihe  law  be 
of  such  importance,  as  to  deserve  the  security 
of  a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of 
a  penal  law^  which,  though  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that 
to  the  moral  violation  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  observ* 
aiice  there  is  great  facility. 

**  All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Its  end  is  the  security  of  property ;  and  pro- 
perty very  often  of  great  value.  The  me- 
thod by  which  it  effects  the  security  is  effica- 
cious, because  it  admits,  in  its  original  rigour, 
no  gradations  of  injury ;  but  keeps  guilt  and 
innocence  apart,  by  a  distinct  and  definite  limi* 
tation.  He  that  intromits,  i$  criminal ;  he  that 
intromits  not,  is  innocent.  Of  the  two  secon- 
dary considerations  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
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both  are  in  ow  fiiToor.  Th#  teni^atidii  to 
iotwmit  is  fr^uoQt  and  stnmg;  so  fitroog  aad 
flio  frequent,  as  to  require  the  utmost  aotivity 
of  justice,  and  Tigilance  of  caution,  to  with*^ 
stand  its  preyalence;  and  tbeinethod  by  which 
a  Bum  SMy  entitle  himself  to  legal  intromissiorr, 
is  so  open  and  so  facile,  that  to  n^lect  it  is  a 
proof  of  fraudulent  intention ;  for  why  should 
a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  reasons  which  be 
will  not  confess)  that  which  he  can  do  so  easily, 
and  that  which  he  knows  to  be  required  by  the 
law?  If  temptation  were  rare,  a  penal  law 
might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If  the  duty 
eqjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficult  perform- 
ance, omission,  though  it  could  not  be  justified, 
might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present  case,  nei* 
ther  equity  nor  compassion  operate  agaiost  it. 
A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken,  not  only 
without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with  all  the 
inducements  to  obedience  that  can  b?  derived 
from  safety  and  facility. 

^*  I  therefore  return  to  my  original  position, 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  effects,  must  be  perma- 
nent and  stable.  It  may  be  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools>  Lex  nm  r^cipit  mcyw  et 
tniittf^,— *we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no 
law,  but  we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We  must 
either  have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted 
to  act  by  discretion  and  by  chance.  Deviations 
from  the  law  must  be  uniformly  punished,  or  no 
man  can  be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

**  That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  insti- 
tution this  Coqrt  has  sometimes  departed, 
cannot  be  denied.    But,  as  it  is  evident  that 
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raoh  demtkmiy  m  th^jr  raaka  Taw  unctfl^^ 
make  life  uniafe^  I  liope,  Ihat  of  departing  froiti 
it  diere  will  now  be  bb  ieDd ;  that  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  will  be  treated  with  dke  rerei^ 
eDce ;  and  that  consisteat  and  steady  decisioofit 
^11  fbi^nish  tht  people  with  a  rule  of  action^  and 
leave  fraud  and  fraudulent  intromisaions  no  fu^ 
tare  hope  of  impunity  ar  eaeape;'* 

With  such  comprehension  oi  mind,  and  such 
clearness  of  penetration,  did  he  thus  treat  a 
subject  altogether  new  to  him,  without  any 
other  preparation  than  my  having  stated  to  him 
the  arguments  which  had  been  used  on  each 
side  of  the  question.  His  intellectual  powers 
appeared  with  peculiar  lustre,  when  tried 
against  those  of  a  writer  of  such  fame  as  Lord 
Kaimes,  and  that  too  in  bis  Lordship's  own  de- 
partment 

This  masterly  argument,  after  being  prefaced 
and  concluded  with  some. sentences  of  my  own, 
and  garnished  with  the  usual  formularies,  was 
actually  printed  and  laid  before  the  Lords  of 
Session,  but  without  success.  My  respected 
friend  Lord  Hs^les,  however,  one  of  that  ho- 
nourable body,  had  critical  sagacity  enough  to 
discover  a  more  than  ordinary  hand  in  the  Pe- 
tition. I  told  him  Dr.  Johnson  had  favoured 
me  with  his  pen.  His  Lordship,  with  wonder- 
ful acumen,  pointed  out  e:xactly  where  his  com- 
position began,  and  where  it  ended.  But  that 
I  may  do  impartial  justice,  and  conform  to  the 
gfeaj;  rule  of  Courts,  Svum  cuique  iribuilo,  I 
must  add,  that  their  Lordships  in  general, 
though  they  were  pleased  to  call  this  "a  well- 
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drawn  paper/'  preferred  the  former  very  infe* 
riour  petition  which  I  had  written ;  thus  con- 
firming the  troth  of  an  obsenration  made  to  me 
.  by  one  of  their  number,  in  a  merry  mood :  *'  My 
dear  Sir,  give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the  compo* 
flition  of  the  papers  you  present  to  us ;  for,  in- 
deed, it  is  casting  pearls  before  swine/' 

I  renewed  my  solicitations  that  Dr.  Joteison 
would  this  year  accomplish  bis  long-intended 
visit  to  Scotland. 

'^  TO  JAM£S   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
^   DEAm  SIRj 

**  The  regret  has  not  been  little  with  which 
I  have  missed  a  journey  so  pregnant  with 
pleasing  expectations,  as  that  in  which  [  could 
promise  myself  not  only  the  gratification  of  cu- 
riosity, both  rational  and  fanciful,  but  the  de- 
light of  seeing  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem. 
*##*#♦    *^    But  gu^jj  iig^g  jjg^jj  ii^g 

course  of  things,  that  I  could  not  come ;  and 
such  has  been,  I  am  afraid,  the  state  of  my 
body,  that  it  would  not  well  have  seconded  my 
inclination.  My  body,  I  think,  grows  better, 
and  I  refer  my  hopes  to  another  year ;  for  I  am 
very  sincere  in  my  design  to  pay  the  visit,  and 
take  the  ramble.  In  the  mean  time,  do  not 
orait  any  opportunity  of  keeping  up  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  me  in  the  minds  of  any  of  my 
friends.  Beattie's  book  is,  I  believe,  every  day 
more  liked  ;  at  least,  I  like  it  more,  as  I  look 
more  upon  it. 
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**  I  am  glad  if  vyou  got  credit  by  your  cautte, 
and  am  yet  of  opinioD,  that  our  cause  was  good» 
and  that  the  determination  ought  to  have  been 
in  your  favour.  Poor  Hastie,  I  think,  had  but 
his  deserts. 

*'  You  promised  to  get  me  a  little  Pindar,  you 
may  add  to  it  a  little  Anacreon. 

<*  The  leisure  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  it  will 
Be  a  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  employ  upon 
the  antiquities  of  the  feudal  establishment.  The 
whole  system  of  ancient  tenures  is  gradually 
passing  away;  and  I  wish  to  have  the  know- 
ledge of  it  preserved  adequate  and  complete. 
For  such  an  institution  makes  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  history  of  ^Mankind.  Do  not 
forget  a  design  so  worthy  of  a  sdiolar  who  stu. 
dies  the  law  of  his  country,  and  of  a  gentleman 
who  may  naturally  be  curious  to  know  the 
condition  of  his  own  ancestors. 
^'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  with  great  afTection, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

"  August  31,  1772. 
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di 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  "  Edinburgh,  Dec.  25, 177^. 

**  I  WAS  much  disappointed  that  you  did 
not  come  to  Scotland  last  autumn.  However, 
I  must  own  that  your  letter  prevents  me  from 
complaining ;  not  only  because  I  am  sensible 
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tlmt  the  state  of  your  bealdi  was  bnt  too  good 
an  excuse,  but  becatise  yoa  write  in  a  strain 
which  shews  that  you  have  agreeable  views 
of  the  scheme  which  we  have   so   long  pro* 

posed. 

*    •    #    #    « 

''  I  communicated  to  Beattie  what  yoa  said 
of  his  book  in  your  last  letter  to  me.  He  writes 
to  me  thus :  *  You  judge  very  rightly  in  sup- 
posing that  Dr.  Johnson's  favourable  opinion 
of  my  book  must  give  me  great  delight.  In< 
deed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  much 
I  am  gratified  by  it;  for  there  is  not  a  man  npon 
earth  whose  good  opinion  I  would  be  more 
ambitious  to  cultivate.  His  talents  and  his 
virtues  I  reverence  more  than  any  words  can 
express.  The  extraordinary  civilities  (the  pa- 
rental attentions  I  should  rather  sayj  and  the 
many  histructions  I  have  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive from  bim,  will  to  me  be  a  perpetual  source 
of  pleasure  in  the  recollection, 

'  Dum  memor  ipse  met,  dum  spiritui  ha$  reget  artue* 

« 
'  I  ha^  still  some  thoughts,  while  the  sum- 
mer lasted,  of  being  obliged  to  go  London  on 
some  little  business ;  otherwise  I  shonl4  cer- 
tainly have  troubled  him  with  a  letter  several 
months  ago,  and  given  some  vent  to  my  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  This  I  intend  to  do,  as 
soon  as  I  am  left  a  little  at  leisure.  Mean  time, 
if  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  him,  I  beg  you 
will  offer  him  my  most  respectful  (»>mpKmetfts, 
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and  assure  him  of  the  siucerity  of  my  attach- 
ment and  the  warmth  of  my  gratitude/ 

«      •      41      #      • 

"  I  am,  &c. 

'*  James  Boswell.** 

In  1773,  his  only  publication  was'  an  edition 
of  his  folio  Dictionary,  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections ;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  is  known,  far- 
nish  any  productions  of  his  fertile  pen  fp  any 
of  bis  numerous  friends  or  dependents,  except 
the  Preface*:]:  to  his  old  amanuensis  Macbean's 
**  Dictionary  of  ancient  Geography.*'  His  Shak- 
speare,  indeed,  which  had  been  received  with 
high  approbation  by  the  publick,  and  gone 
through  several  editions,  was  this  year  re- 
published by  George  Steevens,  Esq.  a  gentle* 
man  not  only  deeply  skilled  in  ancient,  learn- 
ing, and  of  very  extensive  reading  in  English 
literature^  especially  the  early  writers,  but  at 
the  same  time  of  acute  discernment  and  ele- 
gant taste.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 
that  by  his  great  and  valuable  additions  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  work,  he  justly  obtained  considera^ 
ble  reputation : 

*'  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jovt  Oesar  habtlJ' 

X  He  however  wrote,  or  partly  wrote,  an  Epitaph  on  Mrs. 
Bell,  wife  of  his  friend  John  Bell,  Esq.  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
BeH,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  which  is  printed  in  his 
works.  It  is  in  English  prose,  and  has  so  little  of  his  manner, 
that  I  did  not  believe  he  had  any  hand  m  it,  till  I  was  satis- 
fied (^  tiie  fact  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell. 
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**  TO  JAMES   BOSWRLL^   ESQ. 
'<   DEAR  SIR, 

^  I  HAVE  read  your  kind  letter  much  more 
than  the  elegant  Pindar  which  it  accompanied. 
I  am  always  glad  to  find  myself  not  forgotten ; 
and  to  be  forgotten  by  you  would  give  me  great 
uneasiness.  My  northern  friends  have  never 
been  unkind  to  me :  I  have  from  yau,  dear  Sir, 
testimonies  of  affection,  which  I  have  not  often 
been  able  to  excite ;  and  Dr.  Beattie  rates  the 
testimony  which  I  was  desirous  of  paying  to  his 
merit,  much  higher  than  I  should  have  thought 
it  reasonable  to  expect. 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  masquerade/  What 
says  your  synod  to  such  innovations  ?  I  am  not 
studiously  scrupulous,  nor  do  I  think  a  mas- 
querade either  evil  in  itself,  or  very  likely  to 
be  the  occasion  of  evil ;  yet,  as  the  world  thinks 
it  a  very  licentious  relaxation  of  manners,  I 
would  not  have  been  one  of  thejirst  masquers 
in  a  country  where  no  masquerade  had  ever 
been  before.f. 

"  A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary  is 
printed,  from  a  copy  which  I  was  persuaded  to 
revise;  but  having  made  no  preparation,  I  was 
able  to  do  very  little.  Some  superfluities  I 
have  expunged,  and  some  faults  I  have  cor^ 
reeled,  and  here  and  there  have  scattered  a  re- 

*  Given  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh, 
t  There  had  been  masquerades  in  Scotlaud;  but  not  for  ^ 
very  long  time. 
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mark ;  but  the  main  fabrick  of  the  work  re- 
mains as  it  was.  I  had  looked  very  little  into 
it  since  I  wrote  it,  and,  I  think,  I  found  it  full 
as  often  better,  aa  worse,  than  I  expected. 

'*  Baretti  and  Da  vies  have  had  a  furiooa  qaar^ 
rel;  a  quarrel,  I  think,  irreconcileable.  Dr. 
Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy,  which  is  expect- 
ed in  the  spring.  No  name  is  yet  given  it. 
The  chief  diversion  arises  from  a  stratagem  by 
which  a  lover  is  made  to  mistake  his  future 
father-inlaw's  house  for  an  iim.  This,  you 
see,  borders  upon  farce.  Tlie  dialogue  is  quick 
and  gay,'  and  the  incidents  are  so  prepared  as 
not  to  seem  improbable. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  lost  your  cause  of  In- 
tromission, because  I  yet  think  the  arguments 
on  your  side  unanswerable.  But  you  seem,  I 
think,  to  ^ay  that  you  gained  reputation  even 
by  your  defeat ;  and  reputation  you  will  daily 
gain,  if  you  keep  Lord  Auchinleck's  precept 
in  your  mind,  and  endeavour  to  consolidate 
ih  your  mind  a  firm  and  regular  system  of 
law,  instead  of  picking  up  occasional  frag- 
ments. 

'^  My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve ; 
but  I  have  been  troubled  for  many  weeks  with 
a  vexatious  catarrh,  which  is  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently distressful,  t  have  not  found  any  great 
effects  from  bleeding  and  physick;  and  am 
afraid,  that  I  must  expect  help  from  brighter 
days  and  softer  air. 

"  Write  to  me  now  and  then;  and  whenever 
any  good  befalls  you,  make  haste  to  let  me 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Mow  it,  for  no  one  will  r^t^e  at  it  mo^etban, 
rfear  Sir,  .        ^ 

**  Ywir  most  bomble  serttxkt^ 

*^  Sam.  Jotiwsdir.*' 

**  Iiwl«,  Fek.  22, 1773.     .  ^ 

''  You  continue  to  stand  very  h^h  in  the  fii- 
vour  of  Mrs.  Thrale.'' 

While  a  former  edition  of  my  work  was  pars- 
ing through  the  press,  I  was  unexpectedly  ii< 
Tonred  with  a  packet  irom  Philadelphia,  from 
Mr.  James  Abercrombie,  a  gentleman  of  that 
country,  who  is  pleased  to  honour  me  with  very 
high  praise  of  my  "  Life  of  Dr.^ohnson.'*  To 
have  the  fame  of  my  illustrious  friend,  and  his 
faithful  biographer,  echoed  from  the  NewWorld 
is  extremely  flattering ;  and  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements shall  be  wafted  across  the  Atlan tick. 
Mr.  Abercrombie  has  politely  conferred  on  me 
a  considerable  additional  obligation,  by  trans- 
mitting to  me  copies  of  two  letters  from  Df. 
Johnson  to  American  gentlemen.  **  Gladly, 
Sir,  (says  he,)  \vould  I  have  sent  you  the  ori- 
ginals ;  but  being  the  only  relicks  of  the  kind 
in  America,  they  are  considered  by  the  posses- 
sors of  such  inestimable  value,  that  no  possible 
consideration  would  induce  them  to  part  with 
them.  In  some  future  publication  of  jour's 
relative  to  that  gi;eat  aiKi  good  man,  they  may 
perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of  insertion,'^ 
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"  TO   MR.   B ^D.* 

"  SIR, 

"  That  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden  depar-  * 
tore  you  should  yet  find  leisure  to  consult  my 
convenience,  is  a  d^ee  of  kindness,  and  an  in* 
stance  of  regard,  not  only  beyond  my  claims, 
hot  above  my  expectation.  You  are  not  mis- 
talccn  in  supposing  that  I  set  a  high  value  on 
my  American  friends^  and  that  you  should  con- 
fer a  very  valnd[>le  favour  upon  me  by  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  keeping  myself  in  thdr 
memory. 

^'  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling^  you 
with  a  packet,  to  vrhich  I  wish  a  safe  and 
speedy  conveyance,  because  I  wish  a  safe  and 
speedy  voyage  to  him  that  conveys  it: 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

s   **  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  Londotf,  Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street, 
March  4,  1773. 

"  TO   THE  REVEREND   MR.    WHITE.f 
**  DBmi   SIR, 

**  Your  kindness  for  your  friends  accom-  * 
pai^es  you  across  the  Atlanticfc.    It  was  long 

*  TSilLgeaSsfaMAi  who- now  seside^  in  America^  in  a  i^- 
It6it  dharactw  of  coQiideraU^  digaU^^  dfisued  tbat  hb  name 
ttigiftirotie  ttaoficiaied  atCuU  leogth. 

[PhineiSTBsQd^  B9|.  wliOy  a|  thiit  tiine,^wascoo8ul'geiiaittl 

t  Now  Dr.  White,  and  Bishqp  of  the  ^piscqpil  Church  in 
p  2 
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dince  observed  by  Horace,  that  no  ship  coald 
leave  care  behind :  you  have  been  attended  in 
your  voyage  by  other  powers, — ^l>y  benevolence 
and  constancy;  and  I  hope  care  did  not  often 
shew  her  face  in  their  company. 

**  I  received  the  copy  of  Rasselas.  The  im- 
pression is  not  magniAcent,  but  it  flatters  ah 
autbonr,  because  the  printer  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  scattered  among  the 
people.  The  little  book  has  been  well  received,^ 
and  is  translated  into  Italian,  French,  German, 
and  Dutch.  It  has  now  one  honour  more  by 
an  American  edition. 

"I  know  not  that  much  has  happened  sinde 
your  departure  that  can  engage  your  curiosity. 
Of  all  publick  transactions  the  whole  world  is 
now  informed  by  the  newspapers.  Opposition 
seems  to  despond ;  and  the  dissenters,  though  . 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  unsettled  times,, 
and  a  government  much  enfeebled,  seem  not 
fikely  to  gain  any  inamunities. 

*^  Dr.  Goldsriiith  has  a  iiew  comedy  in  re- 
hearsal at  Coven t-Garden,  to  which  the  mana« 
ger  predicts  ill-success.  I  hope  he  will  be 
mistaken.  I  think  it'  deserves  a  very  kind  re-^ 
ception. 

^  I  shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of  my 
large  Dictionary.     1  have  been  persuaded  to 

Ptnnsylvaiiia.    During  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1771,  aa  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders,  he  was  several  times  in  company 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  editioflk  of  ^ 
ftasselas,  winch  Dr.  White  told  him  had  been  [Miiled.ia  Ame- 
rica.   Dr.  White,  on  His  retmiv,  immediately  tent  Imn  a  clopy;. 
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i^iiseit,  m^  bscve  mended . spo^  iatt|U|,.l]|ut 
added  little  to  its. iisefoloeBS. 
. :  *'  No  book  has  been  published  since  your 
departure^  of  which  much  notice  is  take^n. 
iE'action  only  fills  the  town  with  pamphlets,  ftod 
greater  subjepts  are  forgotten  in  the  noise  o| 
disc<Mrd. ' 

**.Thus  have  I  written,  only  to  tell  you  how 
little  I  have  to  tell.  Of  myself  i  can  only  add* 
that  having  been  afflicted-  many  weeks  with  jet 
very  troublesome  cough/I  am  now  recovered*  . 

'^  I  take  the  liberty  which  you  give  me  of 
tr^Q^bling^you  with  a  letter,  of  which  you  will 
please  to  fill  up  the  direction. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  faumUe  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

**  Joknson  s-court,  Fleet-street, 
London,  March  4, 1773. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  the  day  after  my  arri- 
val in  London  this  year,  I  went  to  his  ho^se 
late  in  the  evening,  and  sat  with  Mrs.  Williams 
till  he  came  home.  I  found  in  the  London 
Chronicle^  Dr.  Goldsmith's  apology  to  the  pub^ 
lick  for  beating  Evans,  abo6kseller,  on  aceoiint 
of  St  paragraph^  in  i  newspaper  published  by 
iim, 'which  feoldsmith  thought  hnpertinent  to 
ftim  and  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  i!hh 
-apology  was  written  so  much  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
manner,  that  both  Mrs.  Williams  and  I  sii^i* 

posed  it  to  be  his:  but  when  he  came  hdme,  lie 

.  .  ■•  :    -    'I 

~    *  See  Life  of  Goldsmilli;  prefi^d  to  Us  WiteBkneWB 
•Works,  4  vols,  ^vo^  ..... 
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soon  «iidecmed  118.  WUeft  ke  mM  iib'^f§4 
Williams,  ''  Well,  Dr.  CoMsmiCh^  *ia*/ffUt0 
Bas  got  into  your  paper;''  1  aske^  ^liin'if  Dr. 
Goldsmitb  hat)  Mrritten  it,  wilfian  air  that  m4ie 
bim  see  I  stispteted  it  was  bi^,  thotr^'^IlM^ 
scribed  by  Ooldsfnrift.  Johicsok.  '*  ffllp,  ftfe 
Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  ttke  te 
write  sacii  a  thing  as  lii^t  for  him,  4jhan  he 
would  have  asked  toe  to  fbed  hiin  with  a  spoon,- 
br  to  do  any  tkihg  else  that  denoted  his  imfe^ 
cifity.  I  as  nm^h  believe  that  he  wtdte  il,  as 
if  I  had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir,  had  he  «ihowb  it 
to  any  one  friend,  he  woirtd  not  hava  bee*  al« 
lowed  to  publish  it.  He  has  indeed  doi^  it 
very  well;  but  it  is  a  foolish  4!bing  well  done. 
I  suppose  he  has  been  so  mueh  elated  with  the 
success  of  his  new  comedy,  that  he  has  thought 
every  thing  that  concerns  i^  must  be  of  im- 
portance to  the  publick."  Boswell.  '*  I  fancy, 
Sir,  tbi$  is  the  fir^t  tim^  that  he  has  been  ^n- 
gs^d  ip  Bucji ^  94 venture/'  Johnson.  '^  Why« 
$ir^  I  hMieir^  ^t  19 1^^  firs),  timq  he  has  hat ;  h^ 
1ff^J  hqive  kfc^  bwten  before.  This,  Sir,  is  a 
Upw  p)i|i^  to  bim." 

•*  I  mei^tip^pd  SiTfFphfl  Patrymple's  *'  Me^ 
^jr#:^  pre^at  Britain  «Lnf)  Irelai^,''  an^his 
^sfipip^eries  ^0  ^  pr^ijudice  oj^  Lprd  Busjsel 
^^  Alg^jH[)B Sydney.  fo^r/iMv^  "  Why^Sii^ 
^B^iy  bpdy  i^i^g  bad  just  flptiqns  of  gover»- 
ji^eotitho^ghffheff  rascals  bie^r^;  ^t  is  well 
^||at  all  maolfir^  pow  s^  theivr  to  \i^  i^ficals^** 
Boswell.  *^  But,  Sir,  may  not  those  discove- 
ries be  tttdeiwithoiit  their  beidgrascak.^  John- 
son. "Consider,  Sir,  would  an^y  of  them  have 


nrho  does  what  he  is  afraid  sho^jb^kpoy;!^ 
kwk  iSomQ^iwg  rattea  inbowt  Jbinv  7))|f  1^1- 
i^ptnplejwiiKs  to  tie  M  iboiiOHt  .fel^ovr,;  £(>r^f^ 
telb  finally  wbat  makei  agaiMt  both  ^dj^« 
Bot  nothing  can  be  pooKer  thaw  bif  ipode  of 
viating ;  it  is  the  smere  bofmcin^  of  a  schoof* 
bdljr:  Great  Htel  but  ^eatar  S^? !  axid  sficJt^ 
staff." 

I  could  not  agree  with  bhn  la  this  critjqit^; 
iw  though  Sir  John  Dalryoipte's  style  is  pot  re- 
gularly formed  in  any  respect,  and  oue  cannot 
balp  umili^  sometimes  at  bis  affected  gran4ir 
idquence,  there  is  ia  his  writitiga  pointed  viva- 
city, aud  Qiuch  of  a  geutleoianly  spirit. 

At  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  tbe  eveuiiag>  b^  repeftted 
bis  iHHial  paradoxical  declaration  s^gain^t  ac- 
tion in  pnblic  speaking.  **  ACftion  cau  have 
no  efffict  iipiM  reasonable  minds.  It  may  aug- 
ment noiae,  but  it  never  can  enforce  arguoEieiif. 
If  ytm  Apeak  to  a  dog,  you  use  action ;  yon  bold 
up  yonr  band  thus,  becanse  b^  is  a  bjrute ;  fod 
in  proportion  as  men  are  renmved  from  bi*utes, 
mittiottwiU  bava  the  less  influence  u|KM:nth^^/' 
ikiu.  Thsalb.  *'  Wbat  then,  £ir,  bacofoes  pf 
DaoiMtbmes's saying?  'Action,  actjoo,  action r 
Janvaim.  ^*  DeamtimneB^  Madam,  spok^  ^»n 
aanmihly  nfiuriites ;  to  a  barbarous  pfofrf^^'* 

fl  (hmi^t  it  extraordinary,  that  be  sb^iHild 
4engr  the  porww  oi  tbetorical  Mtion  apoo  hu- 
man nature,  when  it  is  proved  by  innumerable 
Acts  in  all  stages  of  society.     Aeasotiable 
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beings  are  not  solely  reetoiiable.  Tbcyhave 
fioieies  which  may  be  pleased,  pasiicms  v^haiA' 
may  be roosed.  t^.  ' 

Lord  Chesterfield  being  mentioned,  Johnwm 
remained,  that  almost  all  of  that  celebriited 
nobleman's  witty  sayings  were  puns.  He  how^ 
ever  allowed  Iftetnerit  of  good  wit  to  his  L»d- 
ship's  saying  of  Lord  Tyrawley  and  htmsdf, 
when  both  very  old  and  infirm:  **  Tyrawley 
and  I  have  been  dead  these  two  years ;  but  we 
don't  choose  to  have  it  known." 

He  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intended 
edition  of   "The  Spectator,"  with  notes;  two 
volumes  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  gen- 
tleman eminent  in  the  literary  world,  and  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected  for  the  re- 
mainder had  been  transferred  to  another  hand. 
He  observed,  that  all  works  which  describe 
manners,  require  notes  in  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
or  less;  and  told  us,  he  had  communicated  all 
he  knew  that  could  throw  light  upon  ^  The 
Spectator."    He  said,  '*  Addison  had  made  his 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  a  true  Whig,  arguing 
against  giving  charity  to  beggars,  and  throwing 
out  other  such  ungracious  sentiments;    but 
that  he  had  thought  better,  and  made  amends 
by  making  him  found  an  hospital  for  decayed 
flurmers."    He  called  for  th^  volume  of  ''The 
Spectator,"  in  which  that  accomt  is  cobtmied^ 
and  read  it  aloud  to  os.    He  read  so  well,)[that 
every  thing  acquired  additional  we%ht  aad 
grace  from  bis  utterance. 

The  vf^onversation  having  turned  on  modern 
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imstatMHis  of  MMiient  ballade,  aad  tonie  one  bav^' 
ing  praised  tbeir  siinplicity,  be  treated  tbem 
mth  that  ridicale  widob  bealvrays  displayed 
wb«i  that  Bobjeot  wasnteDtioned. 
^  ili»  ^liai^iproYed  of  .introducing  acriittnre 
pbraites  into  secular  discourse.  This  seemed  toe 
iQe  a  question  of  some  ditiicnlty.  A  scripture 
expression  may  be  used,  like  a  highly  classical 
phrase,  to  produce  an  instantaneous  strong" 
impression ;  and  it  may  be  done  without  being 
at  all  improper.  Yet  I  own  there  is  danger, 
that  applying  the  language  of  our  sacred  book 
to  ordinary  subjects  may  tend  to  lessen  our  re- 
verence for  it.  J f,  therefore,  it  be  introduced  at 
all,  it  should  be  with  very  great  caution. 

On  Thursday,  April  B,  I  sat  a  good  part  of 
the  evening  with  him,  but  he  was  very  silent. 
He  said,  "Burnet's  'History  of  his  own  Times,' 
is  very  entertaining.  The  style,  indeed,  is  mere 
chit-chat  I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  inten- 
tionally lied ;  but  he  was  so  much  prejudiced, 
that  he  took  uo  pains  to  find  out  ihe  truth.  He 
was  like  a  man  who  resolves  to  r^ulate  his  time 
by  a  certain  watch;  bat  will  not  inquire  whe- 
ther the  watch  is  right  or  not" 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he  was 
unwilling  that  I  ishould  leave  him ;  and  v^hen 
J  lopked  at  my  watch,  and  told  htm  it  tvm 
twelve  o'clock)  he  cried,  "  What's  that  to  you 
and  me?''  aod  cindered  Frank  to  tell  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams that  we.  were  coming  to  drink  tea  wit^i 
her,  which  we  did.  It  was  settled  tbatt  we 
bhould  go  to  church  together  next  day. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
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brnUMted  with  biin  on  tm  zmi  cvom^nm^ 
DmOor  Levet,  as  Frank  oallad  hsin,  mkiog  dbe 
tea.  He  carried  ae  wilb  him  lo  the  okofdi  of 
St  Clement  Danes,  where  he  had  hie  seat^ 
and  his  hebaviioar  was,  as  I  had  isngined  to 
myself,  oolemaly  tlerout.  I  oerer  shall  f&rgH 
d»  tsenmloos. earnestness  with  which  he  pro- 
aowiced  the  awfal  petition  in  tile  Litany :  ^In 
the  hour  of  death,  and  atthe  day  of  judgment, 
good  LoKB  deliver  as/' 

We  went  to  chnrch  both  in  the  raoming  and 
evening.  In  the  intenrat  between  the  two  ser* 
vices  we  did  not  dine ;  bat  be  read  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  and  I  tamed  over  several  of 
his  books. 

In  Archbishop  Laud's  Piary,  I  found  n  the 
following  passage,  which  I  read  (o  Dr.  John- 
scMi: — 

''  1623.  February  1,  Sunday.  I  stood  by 
the  most  illustrious  Prince  Charles,*  at  dinner. 
He  was  then  very  merry,  and  talked  occasion- 
ally of  many  things  with  his  attendants. 
Among  other  tilings  he  said,  that  if  he  wa[e 
Beoemtated  to  take  any  particalar  profession 
of  life,  he  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  adding  his 
reasons :  I  cannot  {sfiith  he)  defend  a  bad,  nor 
yield  in  a  good  caoae.**  Johksou  •  ^'  Sir,  this 
•s  fidse  reasoning;  because  every  cause  has  a 
had  side :  and  a  lawyer  is  not  overcome,  though 
the  cause  which  he  has  eodeavonred  to  sup- 
port te  determined  against  him." 

I  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me  a 

^  AOerwarcbCbarlaiJ. 
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ftfw  Skjeh^^we,  **  An  Itakemysboi^frMa  tbe 
dhoenmker;  anitf  tny  coo€  from  the  tayknr,  m 'I 
4ald§myTel%iotafi«ialhe{^ri«8t/'  I  regrettdl 
Hm  ioMe  way  of  tsSking.  JoMifsim.  *<  Sir,  he 
knows  nothing;  be  has  made  up  Ins  mftid 
about  nothing/' 

Toiny  ^reat  stifprize  he  aeiked  me  to  dine 
with  him  on  Cseter-day.  I  Beter  supposed 
tfiaf  he  had  a  dinner  at  his  house;  forl^had 
not  then  heard  trf  any  one  of  his  friends  having 
been  entertained  tit  hi.s  taWe.  He  told  me, 
**  1  generally  have  a  meat  pye  on  Sunday :  it 
is  baked  at  a  pubHck  oven,  which  is  very  pr6- 
periy  allowed,  because  one  man  can  attend  it : 
and  thus  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  not  keep- 
ing servants  from  church  to  dress  dinners.'* 

April  1 1 ,  being  £aster-Sunday,  after  having 
attended  Divine  Service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  repair- 
ed to  Dr.  Johnson's.  1  had  gratified  mycurip- 
«ty  much  in  dining  with  Jeant  Jaques  Roxjs- 
^EAVf  while  he  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Neufchatd : 
I  had  as  great  a  curiosity  to  dine  with  Dit. 
Samitel  Johnson,  in  the  dusky  recess  of  a 
court  in  Fleet-street.  I  supposed  we  should 
scarcely  have  knives  and  forks,  and  only  some 
dtrange,  uncouth,  iil-drest  fish:  but  I  fonnd 
every  thing  in  very  good  order.  We  had  no 
other  company  but  Mrs.  Wflltams,  and  a  young 
woman  whovi  I  did  not  know  As  a  dinner 
hfiff^  wn9  ipopfideredfus  a  siqgular  pheppmepon, 
apd  as  I  "waa  fireqnenAly  ialenrogated  on  the  sub- 
ject, ray  readers  my  parhapa  be  desiroM  to 
know  our  bill  of  fare.    Foote,  I  remember,  in 
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alluMon.to  Francis,  the  tt^ffo,  vrja,  wiUi^g  ,tp 
suppose  that  our  repast  was ihckbi^cih.  But 
jthe  fact  wasy  that  we  had  a  very  good  mfv^  a 
lK>iled  leg  of  laiub  and  spinach,  a  veal  pyei,  and 
a  rice  puddiag* 

Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  atithopr^  be  f aid, 
^'  He  is  a  very  inquisitive  and  a  very  able  mau, 
and  a  man  of  igo^^l  religious  principles,  though 
I  am  afraid  he  has  been  deficient  in  practice. 
Campbell  is  radically  right;  and  we  may  hope, 
that  in  time  there  will  be  good  practice." 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkes  worth  was 
one  of  his  imitators,  but  be  did  not  think  Gold- 
smith wa8«  Boswcu..  **  But,  Sir,  he  is  much 
indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the 
public  estimation."  Johnson.  *'  Why,  Sir,  h/e 
has,  perhaps,  got  sooner  to  it  by  his  intimacy 
with  me." 

Goldsmith,  though  his  vanity  often  excited 
him  to  occasional  competition,  had  a  very  high 
regard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at  this  time 
expressed  in  the  strongest  manner  in  the  Dedi- 
cation of  his  Comedy,  entitled,  ''  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer."* 

Johnson  observed,  that  there  were  very  few 
books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union. 

*  ^'  By  inBoribing  Aii  tU^t  perfbriQaiice  tp  you,  I  do  not 
mean  so  moch  to  compUnient  ygtt  as  viyself.  It  may  do  tne 
some  honour  to  inform  the  publick,  that  I  have  lived  many 
'  7ears  in  intimacy  widi  you.  It  may^rve  liie  interests  of 
mankind  ^Iso  to  inform  ihem, .  that  the  >  gresMrt  imt  mayiie 
found  in  a  character,  wfthwt  mpniring  tbe.siostuna^tftd 
jpiety,*' 
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He  had  seen  a  complete  collection  of  tbem  io 
the  possesnsion  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, a  non-juring  Bishop.^  I  wish  this  collec; 
tion  had  been  kept  entire.  Many  of  them  are 
•in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  [  had 
some-intention  to  write  the  life  of  the  learned 
and  worthy  Thomas  Kuddiman.  He  said,  **  I 
should  take  pleasure  in  helping  you  to  do  ho- 
nour to  him.  But  his  farewell  letter  to  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates,  when  he  resigned  the  of- 
fice of  their  Librarian,  should  have  been  in 
Latin.** 

I  put  a  question  to  him  upon  a  fact  in  com- 
mon life,  which  he  could  not  answer;  nor  have 
I  found  any  one  else  who  could.  What  is  the 
reason  that  women  servants,  though  obliged  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  their  own 
clothes,  have  much  lower  wages  than  men 
servants,  to  whom  a  great  proportion  of  that 
article  is  furnished,  and  when  in  fact  our  fe- 
male house-servants  work  much  harder  than 
the  male  rf 

He  told  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal  of  his  life^ 
but  never  could  persevere.  He  advised  me  to 
do  it.  *'  The  great  thing  to  be  recorded,  (said 
he)  is  the  state  of  your  own  mind  ;  and  you 

•  See  an  account  of  this  learned  and  respectabfe  gentleman^ 
ttud  of  his  cnriout  wcflic  on  the  Middle  SUte,  ^^  Joamal  of  a 
;  Tonr  to  the  Hebrides,''  3d  edit.  p.  371. 

t  [llkere  is  a  greater  variety  of  employments  for  men,  than 
for  women:  therefore  the  demand  raises  the  price. 
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should  write  down  every  thing  thai  yod  remem- 
ber, for  you  canuot  judge  at  first  what  is  good 
or  bad ;  and  write  immediately,  while  the  im- 
pression is  fresh,  for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a 
week  afterwards." 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communicate  to  me 
the  particulars  of  his  early  life.  He  said,  **  You 
shall  have  them  all  for  two-pence.  I  hope  you 
shall  know  %  great  deal  more  of  me  before 
you  write  my  life.^  He  mentioned  to  me  this 
day  many  circumstances,  which  1  wrote  down 
when  r  went  home,  and  have  interwoven  in  the 
former  part  of  this  narrative. 

On  Tuesday,  April  13,  he  and  Dr.  Gold- 
smith and  I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's. 
Goldsmith  expatiated  on  the  common  topick, 
that  the  race  of  our  people  was  degenerated, 
and  that  this  was  owing  to  luxury.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  doubt  the  fact  I 
believe  there  are  as  many  tall  men  in  England 
now,  as  ever  there  were.  But,  secondly,  sup- 
posing thje  stature  of  our  people  to  be  dimi- 
nished, that  is  not  owing  to  luxury;  for.  Sir, 
consider  to  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  our 
people  luxury  can  reach.  Our  soldiery,  sure- 
ly, are  not  luxurious,  who  live  on  six-pence  a 
day;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  almost 
all  the  other  classes.  Luxury,  so  far  as  it 
reaches  the  poor,  will  do  good  to  th^  race  of 
people;  it  will  stroigthen  and  notnlliplyf  then. 
Sir,  no  nation  was  ever  fcurt  by  hixtfry ;'  Ibr,  ^ 
I  satd  before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  Tery  fe#.  I 
admit  that  the  great  increase  of  commerce  and 
manufactures   hurts  the  military  spirit  of  a 


peoipte;  because  it  producer  a. compefitioii  ic^ 
somrthmg  else  than  martial  honours, — a  coiir- 
petition  for  riches.  It  also  hurts  the  -bodies  of 
the  people;  for  you  i*ill  obserte,  there  is  no 
man  who  wOrk»  at  any  particolar  trade,  bot 
y&tt  may  know  hini  from  his  appearance  to  do 
80.  One  part  or  the  other  of  his  body  being 
more  used  than  the  rest,  he  is  in  some  degree 
deformed :  but,  Sir,  that  is  nbt  luxury.  A  tai- 
lor sits  cross-legged;  but  that  is  not  luxury.^ 
Gk>i.D8]iirrH.  ^  Cooie,  yon  are  just  going  to  tlie 
same  place  by  another  road."  Johnson*  **  Nay, 
Sir,  I  say  that  is  not  luxury.  Let  us  take  a 
walk  from  Charing-cross  to  Whitechapel, 
through,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  series  of  shops 
in  the  world,  what  is  there  in  any  of  these  shops 
(if  you  except  gin-shopp,)  that  can  do  any  hu- 
man being  any  barm  ?"  Goldsmith.  **  Well, 
Sir,  ill  accept  your  challenge.  .The  very  next 
shop  to  Wortbumberland-house  is  a  pickle- 
shop."  JomvsoN".  **WeH,  Sir ;  do  we  not  know 
Chat  a  maid  can  in  one  afternoon  make  pickles 
sufficient  ta  serve  a  whole  family  for  a  year? 
nay,  that  five  pickle-sbops  can  serve  all  the 
kingdom?  Besides,  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done 
io  any  body  by  the  making  pt  pickles,  or  the 
eatitag  of  pickles?*' 

We  d^ank  tea  wkh  the  ladies;  and  Gold- 
smith sung  Tbny  Lumpkin's  song  in  his  comedy, 
•*  Sfce  Stoops  Io  Conquer,''  and  a  very  pretty 
one;  to  anjrifi^  Ikme^^  which  he  had  designed 
fyt  Miss  Hardcastle  f  but  as  Mrs.  Bnlkely,  who 

•  The  humours  of  BftUamagairj. 
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played  the  part,  could  not  sing,  it  was  left  out 
He  afterward  wrote  it  down  for  me,  by  which 
means  it  was  presenred,  and  now  appears 
amongst  his  poems.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  way 
home,  stop|>ed  at  my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly, 
and  sat  with  me,  drinking  tea  a  second  time, 
till  a  late  hour.^ 

I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  said,  she 
Ivondered  how  he  could  reconcile  his  political 
principles  with  his  moral :  his  notions  of  ine- 
quality  and  subordination  with  wishing  well  to 
the  happiness  of  all  mankind,  who  might  live 
so  agreeably,  h^d  they  all  their  portions  of  land, 
and  none  to  domineer  over  another.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  reconcile  my  principles  very  well, 
because  mankind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  ine- 
quality and  subordination.  Were  they  to  be 
in  this  pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would  soon 
degenerate  into  brntes; — they  would  become 
Monboddo's  nation; — their  tails  would  grow. 
Sir,  all  would  be  losers,  were  all  to.  work  for 
all ; — they  would  have  no  intellectual  improve- 
ment. All  intellectual  improvement  arises 
from  leisure:  all  leisure  arises'^from  one  work- 
ing for  another." 

Talking  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  he  said,  "  It 
should  seem  that  the  family  at  present  on  the 
throne  has  now  established  as  good  a  right  as 
the  former  family,  by  the  long  consent  of  the 
people ;  and  that  to  disturb  this  right  might  be 
considered  as  culpable.  At  the  same  time  I 
own,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  when 
considered  with  respect  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
To  oblige  people  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  dis- 
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puted  right,  is  wrong.  I  know  not  whether  I 
could  take  them :  but  I  do  not  blame  those  who 
do."  So  conscientious  and  so  delicate  was  he 
upon  this  subject,  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  "  The  English 
reports,  in  general,  are  very  poor:  only  the  half 
of  what  has  been  said  is  taken  down ;  and  of 
that  half,  muck  is  mistaken.  Whereas,  in 
Scotland,  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  de  < 
liberately  put  in  writing,  to  be  considered  by 
the  court.  I  think  a  collection  of  your  cases 
upon  subjects  of  importance,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  Judges  upon  them,  would  be  valuable." 

On  Thursday,  April  15, 1  dined  with  him  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  at  General  Paoli's.  We  found 
there  Signor  Martinelli,  of  Florence,  authour 
of  a  History  of  England  in  Italian,  printed  at 
Loudon. 

I  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay's  **  Gentle  Shep. 
herd,"  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the  best  pasto- 
ral that  had  ever  been  written;  not  only 
abounding  with  beautiful  rural  imagery,  and 
just  and  pleasing  sentiments,  but  being  a  real 
picture  of  manners ;  and  1  offered  to  teach  Dr. 
Johnsod  to  understand  it.  *^  No,  Sir,  (said  he) 
I  won't  learn  it.  You  shall  retain  you  supe- 
riority by  my  not  knowing  it.*' 

This  brought  on  a  question  whether  one  man 
is  lessened  by  another's  acquiring  an  equal 
degree  of  knowledge  with  him.  Johnson  as- 
serted the  affirmative.  I  maintained  that  the 
position  might  be  true  in  those  kinds  of  know- 
ledge which  produce  wisdom,  power,  and  force, 
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MO  as  to  enable  one  nian  to  have  the  government 
of  others;  but  that  a  man  is  not  in  any  degree 
lessened  by  others  knowing  as  well  as  he  what 
ends  in  mere  pleasure: — eating  fine  fruits^ 
drinking  delicious  wines,  reading  exquisite 
poetry. 

The  General  obserred,  that  Martinelli  was  a 
Whig.  JoHNsoBT.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it  It  shews 
the  spirit  of  the  times:  he  is* obliged  to  tern* 
porize."  Boswbll.  *^  I  rather  think.  Sir,  that 
Toryism  prevails  in  this  reigti/'  Johnsojv.  *^  I 
know  not  why  you  should  think  so,  Sir.  Y<hi 
see  your  friend  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman,  is 
obliged  in  his  history  to  write  the  most  vulgar 
Whiggism." 

An  animated    debate    took   place  whether 
Martinelli  should  continue  his'History  of  Eng-*- 
land  to  the  present  day.    Goldsmith.  ^'Tobe 
sure    he   should."    Johnson.    "  No,    Sir;    h^ 
would  give  great  offence.     He  would  have  to 
tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what  they  do 
not  wish  told."    Goldsmith.    "  It  may,  per- 
haps,   be   necessary  for  a  native  to  be  more 
cautious;  but  a  foreigner  who  comes  among  us 
without  prejudice,  may  be  considered  as  hold- 
ing the  place  of  a  Judge,  and  may  speak  his 
mind  freely."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  a  foreigner,  wbea 
he  sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought  to  be  oa 
his  guard  against  catching  the  errour  and  mis- 
taken enthusiasm  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  bappena  to  be."  Golbsmii^h.  "Sir,.he  wants 
only  to  ^sell  his  history,  and  to  tell  trtitb ;  ene 
an  bonest,  the  other  a  laudable  motive."  John*'' 
SON.  '*  Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives.    It 
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it  humble  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by  his  la- 

boani ;  bat  he  sfaoatd  write  so  as  he  may  life  ^ 
by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  foe  knocked  on  the 
head.     I  would  advise  him  to  be  at  Calais  be- 
fore he  publishes  his  history  of  the  present  ag«. 
A  foreigner,  who  attaches  himself  to  a  political 
party  in  this  country,  is  in  the  worst  state  that 
can  be  imagined :  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
intermeddler.     A  native  way  do  it  from  in- 
terest."   Boswi£LL.    "  Or  principle."     Gold- 
smith. **  There  are  people  who  tdl  a  huadreil 
political  lies  every  day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it. 
Surety^  then,  one  may  tell  truth  with  safety/' 
JoRNsoN.  **  Why,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  who 
tells  a  hundred  lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  hi? 
lies.     But  besides;  a  man  had  rather  have  a 
hundred  lies  told  of  him,  than  one  truth  which 
he  does  uot  wish  should  be  told/'    Goldsmith. 
**  For  my  part,  I'd  teH  truth,  and  shame  the 
devil.'*    Johnson.    "Yes,  Sir;  b«it  the  devil 
will  be  augry.     I  wish  to  shame  the  devil  as 
much  as  yon  do,  but  I  should  choose  to  be  out 
4df  the  reach  of  his  claws/'    Gk>LDBMiTH.  **Hi8 
t^ws  can  do  you  no  barm,  when  you  have  the 
shield  of  truth/' 

It  having  boM  observed  that'  there  was  little 
hospitality  in  London ;  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sin 
any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  ^bas  the 
power  of  pleasing,  will  be  very  generally  in- 
vited in  London.  The  man,  Sterne,  I  have  been 
told,  has  had  engagements  for  three  months." 
GoLj^MiTH.  "  And  a  very  dull  feH<jw/'  John- 
son- '^  Why,  no,  Sir." 

Q  2 
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'  Martkielli  told  us,  that ,  for  several  years  he 
lived  rauch  with  Charles  Townshend,  and  that 
he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a  bad  joker. 
Johnson.  *'  Why,  Sir,  thus  much  I  can  say 
upon  the  subject.  One  day  he  and  a  few  more 
agreed  to  go  and  dine  in  the  country,  and  each 
of  them  was  to  bring  a  friend  in  his  carriage 
with  him.  Charles  To wnshend  asked  Fitzher- 
bert  to  go  with  him,  but  told  him,  *  You  must 
find  somebody  to  bring  you  back:  I  can  only 
carry  yon  there.'  Fitzherbert  did  not  much 
like  this  arrangement.  He  however,  con- 
sented, observing  sarcastically,  '  It  will  do 
very  well ;  for  then  the  same  jokes  will  serve 
you  in  returning  as  in  going/  '^ 

An  eminent  publick  character  being  men- 
tioned;— Johnson.  "  I  remember  being  pre- 
sent when  he  shewed  himself  to  be  so  cor- 
rupted, or  at  least  something  so  different  from 
what  I  think  right,  as  to  maintain,  that  a 
member  of  parliament  should  go  along  with 
his  party  right  or  wrong.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  se 
remote  from  native  virtue,  from  scholaatick 
virtue,  that  a  good  man  must  have  undergone 
a  great  change  before  he  can  reconcile  himself 
to  such  a  doctrine.  It  is  maintaining  that  you 
may  lie  to  the  publick ;  for  you  lie  when  you 
call  that  right  which  you  think  wrong,  or  the 
reverse.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  too  much  an 
echo  of  that  gentleman,  observed,  that  a  man 
who  does  not  stick  uniformly  to  a  party,  is  only 
waiting  to  be  bought.  Why  then,  said  1,  be 
is  only  waiting  to  be  what  that  gentleman  is 
already." 
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*  We  talked  of  the  King's  coming  to  see  Gold- 
smith's new  play.— ^'  I  wish  he  would,*"  said 
Goldsmith :  adding,  however^  with  an  affected 
indiflference,  *'Not  that  it  would  do  me  the 
least  good."  Johnson.  "  Well  then,  Sir,  let  us 
say  it  would  do  him  good,  (laughing.)  No,  Sir, 
this  affectation  will  not  pass  ;<'^it  is  mighty  idle. 
In  such  a  state  as  ours,  who  would  not  wish 
to  please  the  Chief  Magistrate  ?"  Golbsmith. 
^^Ido  wish  to  please  him.  I  remember  a  line 
in  Dryden, 

'  And  every  p(wt  is  the  monardi's  friencL* 

It  ought  to  be  reversed."  Johnson.  **  Nay, 
there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this  sub* 
ject: 

*  For  colleges  on  bounteous  Kiugs  depend, 
^  And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend." 

General  Paoli  observed,  that  successful  rebels 
might.  Martinelli.  *^  Happy  rebellions." 
Goldsmith.  "  We  have  no  such  phrase,"  Ge- 
neral Paoli.  **  But  have  you  not  the  thing  r 
Goldsmith.  '^  Yes ;  all  our  happy  revolutions. 
They  have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  will  hurt 
it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happy  RBVOLtr- 
TiON." — I  never  before  discovered  that  my  friend 
Goldsmith  had  so  much  of  the  old  prejudice 
in  him. 

General  Piioli,  talking  of  Goldsmith's  new 
play,  said,  ^*  II  a  fait  uncompiiment  tres  gracieux 
a  UM  eertaine grande  dame ;"  meaning  a  duchess 
of  the  first  rank. 

Q  3 
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I  expraiaed  a  doebt  wbetliuer  Goldsmitb  In- 
tended  it,  hi  order  tkat  I  might  hear  the  trutln 
from  himself.  It,  perhaps,  was  not  quite  fur 
to  endeavour  to  brii^g  him  to  a  eoDfe9sioa«  a9 
be  might  not  winh  to  avow  positivelf  his  taking 
part  against  the  Court.  He  smiled  lad  besi^ 
t^ted.  The  General  at  once,  relieved  him,  bj 
this  beautiAil  image :  *^  Jfm^teur  Qgldsmith  e$i 
emmm  la  mer,  qui  jetU  d$$  perles  et  bmmauf^ 
d^amlres  Ml$$  €hose9t  sam  dm  ajyBerceimr.'' 
Goldsmith.  **  Tres  bien  dit,  et  tr$$  0bgam- 
ment.'' 

A  person  was  mentioBed,  who  it  was  said 
could  take  down  in  short  hand  the  speeches  in 
parliament  with  perfect  exactness.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  it  is  impossible  I  remember  one 
Angel,  who  came  to  me  to  write  for  him  a  Pre- 
face or  Dedication  to  a  book  upon  short  hand, 
and  he  professed  to  write  as  &st  as  a  man  could 
speak.  In  order  to  try  him,  I  took  down  a 
book,  and  read  while  he  wrote;  and  I  favoured 
him,  for  I  read  more  deliberately  than  lisuaL 
I  had  proceed^  but  a  very  little  way,  wbeo 
be  begged  I  would  desist,  for  he  could  not  Ibl* 
low  me."  Hearing  now  for  tiie  first  time  of  this 
Prelbce  or  Dedication,  I  said,  "  What  an  ex- 
pense, Sii^,  do  you  put  us  to  in  buying  books^ 
to  which  you  have  written  Prefaces  or  Dedica* 
tions.'*  Johnson.  "  Why  I  have  dedicated  to 
the  Royal  Family  all  round;  that  is  to  say»  to 
the  last  generation  of  the  Royal  Family." 
GoLBSMiTH.  ^'  And  perhaps.  Sir,  not  one  sese 
tence  of  wit  in  a  whole  Dedication.'*  JeoNsoN. 
"  Perhaps  not,  Sir."    Boswbll.  "  What  then 
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is  the  reason  for  applying  to  a  partteitlar  per- 
son to  do  that  which  any  one  may  do  as  weti  ?" 
Johnson.  *^  Why,  Sir,  one  man  has  greater  i^a- 
diness  at  doing  it  than  another." 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  as  being 
a  very  learned  man,  and  in  particular  an  emi* 
nent  Grecian.  Johnson.  **  I  am  not  sure  of 
that.  His  friends  give  him  out  as  sncb,  but  I 
know  not  who  of  his  friends  are  able  to  judge 
of  it."  GoLi>SMiTH.  ^'  He  is  what  is  much  bet* 
ter;  be  is  a  worthy  humane  man."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our 
ai^ument  t  that  will  as  much  prove  that  he  can 
play  upon  the  fiddle  as  welt  as  Giardini,  as 
that  he  is  an  eminent  Grecian. **  Golbsmitb. 
**  The  greatest  musical  performers  have  but 
small  emoluments.  Giardlni,  I  am  told,  dt>es 
not  get  above  seven  hundred  a  year.  ^  JoirNsoN. 
*•  That  is  indeed  but  little  for  a  man  to  get,  who 
does  best  that  which  so  many  endeavour  to  do. 
There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  which  the  power 
of  art  is  shown  so  much  as  in  playing  on  the 
fiddle.  In  all  other  things  we  can  do  something 
at  first.  Any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron,  if 
you  give  him  a  hammer ;  not  so  well  as  a  smith, 
but  tolerably.  A  man  will  saw  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy  one;  but 
give  him  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddle-stick,  and  he  can 
do  nothing," 

On  Monday,  April  19,  he  called  on  me  with 

Mrs.  Williams,    in  Mr.  Strahan's  coach,  and 

carried  me  out  to  dine  with  Mr.  Elphinston, 

^  at  his  Academy  at  Kensington.     A  printer  hav  • 

ing  acquired  a  fortune  sufficient  to  keep  bis 

Q  4 
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coacht  was  a  gopd  topick  for  the  credit  of  lite- 
rature. Mrs.  Williams  said,  that  another 
printer,  Mr.  Hamilton,  had  not  waited  so  long 
as  Mr.  Strahan,.but  had  kept  his  coach  several, 
years  sooner.  Johnson.  ^'  He  was  in  the  right. 
Life  is  short  .  The  sooner  that  a  man  b^ins  to 
enjoy  his  wealth  the  better,"    . 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book  that 
was  much  admired,  and  asked  Dr.  Johnson  if 
he  had  read  it.  Johnson.  ^'  I  have  looked 
into  it."  "  What  (said  Elphinston,)  have  you 
not  read  it  through?"  Johnson,  offended  at 
being  thus  pressed,  and  so  obliged  to  own  his 
cursory  mode  of  reading,  answered  tartly, "  No, 
Sir;  do  you  read  books  through?'' 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and 
put  his  argument  upon  what  I  have  ever  thought 
the  most  solid  basis;  that  if  publick  war  be 
allowed  to  be  consistent  with  morality,  private 
war  must  be  equally  so.  Indeed  we  may  ob- 
serve what  strained  arguments  are  used  to  re- 
concile war  with  the  Christian  religion.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  exceedingly  clear  that  duel- 
ling having  better  reasons  for  its  barbarous  vio- 
lence, is  more  justifiable  than  war  in  which 
thousands  go  forth  without  any  cause  of  per- 
sonal quarrel,  and  massacre  each  other. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Thrale's.  A  gentleman  attacked  Gar- 
.  rick  for  being  vain.  Johnson.  "  No  wonder, 
Sir,  that  he  is  vain;  a  man  who  is  perpetually 
flattered  in  every  mode  that  can  be  conceived. 
So  many  bellows  have  blown  the  fire,  that  one 
wonders  he  is  not  by  this  time  become  a  xin^ 
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der."  BoswELL.  "And  such  bellows  too. 
Lord  Mansfield  with  his  cheeks  like  to  burst : 
Lord  Chatham  like  an  iBolus.  I  have  read 
such  notes  from  them  to  him,  as  were  enough 
to  turn  his  head."  Johnson.  "  True.  When 
he  whom  every  body  else  flatters,  flatters  me,  I 
then  am  truly  happy."  Mrs.  Thralb.  "  The 
sentiment  is  in  Congreve,  I  think."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Madam,  in  'The  Way  of  the  World: 

'  If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see, 

«'  That  heart  which  othera  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.' 

"  No,  Sir,  I  should  not  be  surprised  though 
Garrick  chained  the  ocean  and  lashed  the 
winds,"  BoswELL.  "  Should  it  not  be.  Sir, 
lashed  the  ocean  and  chained  the  winds?" 
Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  recollect  the  original: 

•  /«  Corum  atque  Eurum  toUttu  tteinre  flagellU 

'  Barbarus,  Molio  nunquam  hoc  in  carcere  patsot, 

*  Iptum  compedibus  qui  vinxerat  Eunosigteum.' " 

Jut.  Sat  x.  V.  180. 

This  does  very  vvell,  when  both  the  winds 
and  the  sea  are  personified,  and  mentioned  by 
their  mythological  names,  as  in  Juvenal;  but 
when  they  are  mentioned  in  plain  language,  the 
application  of  the  epithets  suggested  by  me  is 
the  most  obvious ;  and  accordingly  my  friend 
himself,  in  his  imitation  of  the  passage  which 
describes  Xerxes,  has 

"  The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind."  ♦ 

The  modes  of  living  in  different  countries, 
and  the  various  views  with  which  men  travel  in 
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quest  of  new  scenes,  having  been  talked  of,  a 
learned  gentleman  who  holds  a  considerable 
<^ce  in  the  law,  expatiated  on  the  happiness 
of  a  savage  life ;  and  mentioned  an  instance  of 
im  officer  who  had  actually  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  wUds  of  America,  of  whom,  when  in 
that  state,  he  quoted  this  reflection  with  an 
air  of  admiration,  as  if  it  had  been  deeply  phi- 
losophical: ^*  Here  am  I,  free  and  unrestrained, 
amidst  the  rude  magnificence  of  Nature,  with  > 
this  Indian  woman  by  my  side,  and  this  gun, 
with  which  I  can  procure  food  when  I  want  it: 
what  more  can  be  desired  for  human  Iiappi- 
ness?*'  It  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  such  a  sentiment  would  not  be  pei^ 
mitted  to  pass  without  due  animadversion. 
Johnson.  "  Do  not  allow  yourself,  Sir,  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  such  gross  absurdity.  It  is 
sad  stuff;  it  is  brutish.  If  a  bull  could  speak, 
be  might  as  well  exclaim,-^Here  am  I  with  this 
cow  and  this  grass ;  what  being  can  enjoy 
greater  felicity  ?" 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  destroyed  himself.  Johnson. 
^  It  was  owing  to  ^imaginary  difficulties  in  his 
affairs,  which,  had  he  talked  of  with  any  friend, 
would  soon  have  vanished."  Boswej^l.  '*  Do 
you  think,  Sir,  that  all  who  commit  suicide  are 
mad  ?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  are  often  not 
universally  disordered  in  their  intellects,  but 
one  passion  presses  so  upon  them,  that  they 
yield  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passion- 
ate man  will  stab  another."  He  added,  **  I  have 
often  thought,  tliat  aftei-  a  man  has  taken  tlie 


remlutioQ  to  kill  himaejlf,  H  is  not  courage  in 
him  to  do  any  tbiog,  however  desperate,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  fear/'  Goldsmith.  *'  I  don't 
see  that"  Johnson.  ^^Nay,  but,  my  dear  Sir, 
why  diould  not  you  see  what  every  one  else 
see?"*  Goldsmith.  ''  It  is  for  fear  of  something 
that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himself:  and  will 
not  that  timid  disposition  restrain  him?"  John- 
son. ^^  It  does  not  signify  that  the  fear  of  some- 
thing made  him  resolve;  it  is  upon  the  stale  of 
his  mind,  after  the  resolution  is  taken  that  I 
ai^iie.  Suppose  a  man,  either  from  fear,  or 
pride,  or  conscience,  or  whatever  motive,  has 
resolved  to  kill  himself;  when  once  the  reso- 
lution is  taken,  be  has  nothing  to  fear.  He  may 
then  go  and  take  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the 
nose,  at  the  head  of-  his  army.  He  cannot  fear 
the  rack,  who  is  resolved  to  kill  himself.  When 
Eustace  Budget  was  walking  down  to  the 
Thames,  determined  to  drown  himself,  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  without  s^ny  apprehension 
of  danger,  have  turned  aside,  and  first  set  fire  to 
Si.  James's  palace." 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  I 
catted  on  him  in  the  morning.  As  we  walked 
up  JohnsonVcourt,  I  said,  "  I  have  a  veneration 
for  this  court;"  and  was  glad  to  find  that  Beau- 
clerk  had  the  same  reverential  enthusiasm.  We 
found  him  alone.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Stuart's  elegant  and  plausible  Letters  to  Lord 
Mansfield;  a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  author  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson.  "  They 
have  not  answered  the  end..  They  have  not 
been  talked  of;  I  have  never  heard  of  them. 
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This  is  owing  to  their  not  being  sold.  People 
seldom  read  a  book  which  is  given  to  them ;  and 
few  are  given.  The  way  to  spread  a  work  is 
to  sell  it  at  a  low  price.  No  man  will  send  to 
buy  a  thing  that  costs  even  sixpence,  without 
and  intention  to  read  it"  Boswell.  **  May  it 
not  be  doubted,  Sir^  whether  it  be  proper  to 
publish  letters,  arraigning  the  ultimate  decision 
of  an  important  cause  of  the  supreme  judicature 
of  the  nation?''  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  wrong  to  publish  these  letters.  If 
they  are  thought  to  do  harm,  why  not  answer 
them?  But  they  will  do  no  harm :  if  Mr.  Dou- 
glas be  indeed  the  son  of  Lady  Jane  be  cannot 
be  hurt :  if  he  be  not  her  son,  and  yet  has  the 
great  estate  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  he  may 
well  submit  to  have  a  pamphlet  against  him  by 
Andrew  Stuart.  Sir,  I  think  such  a  publica- 
tion does  good,  as  it  does  good  to  shew  us  the 
possibilities  of  human  life.  And,  Sir,  you  will 
not  say,  that  the  Douglas  cause  was  a  cause  of 
easy  decision,  when  it  divided  your  court  as 
much  as  it  could  do,  to  be  determined  at  all. 
When  your  Judges  are  seven  and  seven,  the 
casting  vote  of  the  President  must  be  given  on 
one  side  or  other;  no  matter,  for  my  argument, 
on  which;  one  or  the* other  must  be  taken ;  as 
when  I  am  to  move,  there  is  no  matter  which 
leg  I  move  first.  And  then.  Sir,  it  was  other- 
wise determined  here.  No,,  Sir,  a  more  dubious 
determination  of  any  question  cannot  be  ima- 
gined."* '        ,  . 

*  I  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  never  tpok  the  trouble  to 
study  a  question  which  interested  nations.  He  would  not  even 
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"  He  said,  ^*  Goldsmith  should  not  te  for  ever 
attempting  to  shine  in  conversation  :  he  has  not 
temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he 
fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly 
of  skill,  partly  of  chance :  a  man  may  be  beat 
at  times,  by  one  who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of 
his  wit.  Now  Goldsmith's  putting  himself 
against  another,  is  like  a  man  laying  a  hundred 
to  one  who  cannot  spare  the  hundred.  It  is 
not  worth  a  man's  while.  A  man  should  not 
lay  a  hundred  to  one,  unless  he  can  easily  spare 
it,  though  he  has  a  hundred  chances  for  him 
he  can  get  but  a  guinea,  and  he  may  Ipse  a 
hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in  this  stale.  When 
he  contends,  if  he  gets  the  better,  it  is  a  very 
little  addition  to  a  man  of  his  literary  reputa^ 
tion :  if  he  does  not  get  the  better,  he  is  minera- 
}>\y  vexed." 

Johnson's  own  superlative  powers  of  wit  set 
him  above  any  risk  of  such  uneasiness.  Gar- 
rick  had  remarked  to  me  of  him,  a  few  days 
before,  ''  Rabelais  and  all  other  wits  are  nothing 
compared  with  him.  You  may  be  diverted  by 
them;  hut  Johnson  gives  you  a  forcible  hug, 
and  shakes  laughter  out  of  you,  whether  you 
will  or  no." 

eren  read  a  pamphlet  which  I  wrote  upon  it,  entitled  **  The 
Essence  of  the  Douglas  Cause ;"  which,  I  have  reason  to  flat- 
ter myself,  had  considerable  effect  in  favour  of  M.  Douglas : 
of  whose  legitimate  filiation  I  was  then,  and  am  still,  firmly 
convinced.  Let  me  add,  that  no  fact  can  be  more  respectably 
ascertained,  than  by  the  judgment  of  the  most  august  tribunal 
in  the  world ;  a  judgment  in  which  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
Camden  united  in  1769,  and  from  which  only  five  of  a  nume- 
rous body  entered  a  protest.  ^ 
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Goldsmith,  howev»,  was  ofieo  very  forttttuite 
ID  his  witty  contests,  even  when  he  entered  the 
lists  with  Johnson  himself.  8ir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  in  company  with  them  one  day, 
when  Goldsmith  said,  that  he  thought  he  could 
write  a  ^od  fable,  mentioned  the  simplicity 
which  that  kind  of  composition  requires,  and 
observed,  that  in  most  fables  the  animals  in- 
troduced seldom  talk  in  character.  ^^  For  in- 
stance, (said  he,)  the  fable  of  the  little  fishes, 
who  saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads,  and,  envy- 
ing them,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into 
birds.  The  skill  (continued  he,)  consists  in 
making  them  talk  like  little  fishes."  While  he 
indulged  himself  in  this  fanciful  reverie,  he 
observed  Johnson  shaking  his  sides  and  laugh- 
ing. Upon  which  he  smartly  proceeded,—^ 
**  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you 
seem  to  think;  for  if  you  were  to  make  little 
fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like  whales.'' 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his  great 
variety  of  coniposition,  never  exercised  his  ta-^ 
lents  in  fable,  except  we  allow  his  beautiful 
tale  published  in  Mrs.  Williams's  Miscellames, 
to  be  of  that  species.  I  have,  however,  found 
among  his  manuscript  collections  the  following 
sketch  of*  one: 

"  Glow  worm  lying  in  the  garden  saw  a  can- 
die  in  a  ii(?ighbouring  palace,-^and  complained 
of  the  littleness  of  his  own  light;  an<rth«  ob** 
served— wait  a  little;  soon  dark,— have  out- 
lasted TToXK  \mamj]  of  these  glaring  lights  which 
are  only  brighter  as  they  haste  to  nothing.'^ 

On  Thursday,  April  29, 1  dined  with  him  at 
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General  Oglethorpe^s,  where  were  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
Mr.  Thrale.  I  was  very  desirous  to  get  Dn 
Johnson  absolutely  fixed  in  his  resolution  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Hebrides  this  year:  and  I  told 
him  that  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, the  historian,  upon  the  subject,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  now  talked 
in  such  a  manner  of  his  long  intended  tour, 
that  I  was  satisfied  he  meant  to  fulfil  his  en^ 
gagement. 

The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite  being 
mentioned,  Goldsmith  observed,  that  this  was 
also  a  custom  in  China ;  that  a  dog-butcher  is 
as  common  there  as  any  other  butcher;  and 
that  when  he  walks  abroad  all  the  dogs  fall  ofi 
him.  Johnson.  "That  is  uot  owing  to  his 
killing  dogs.  Sir.  I  remember  a  butcher  at 
Litchfield,  whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the  house 
where  I  lived  always  attacked.  It  is  the  smell 
of  carnage  which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals 
he  has  killed  be  what  they  may."  GoLDSMirrir. 
•*  Yes,  there  is  a  general  abhorrence  in  animals 
at  the  signs  of  massacre.  If  you  put  a  tub  full 
of  Wood  into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  like  to  go 
mad.'^  Johnson.  "  I  doubt  that."  (Joldsmith. 
**  Kay,  Sir,  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated." 
Thralb.  **  You  had  belter  prove  it  before  yoa 
put  it  into  your  book  on  natural  history.  Yon 
may  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  will."  Johnson. 
^*  Nay,  Sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove  it.  If 
he  is  content  to  take  his  information  from 
others,  he  may  get  throngh  his  book  with  little 
trouble,  and  without  much  endangering  bis  re* 
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putation.  But  if  he  makes  experiments  for  so 
comprehensive  a  book  as  his,  there  would  be 
no  end  to  them ;  his  erroneous  assertions  would 
then  fall  upon  himself;  and  he  might  be  blamed 
for  not  having  made  experiments  as  to  every 
particular.'' 

The  character  of  Mallet  having  been  intro- 
duced, and  spoken  of  slightingly  by  Goldsmith ; 
JoHKSON.  ^^  Why,  Sir,  Mallet  had  talents  enough 
to  keep  his  literary  reputation  alive  as  long  as 
he  himself  lived;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a 
good  deal."  Goldsmith^  "  But  I  cannot  agree 
that  it  was  so.  His  literary  reputation  was 
dead  long  before  his  natural  death.  I  consider 
an  author's  literary  reputation  to  be  alive  only 
while  his  name  will  ensure  a  good  price  for  his 
copy  from  the  booksellers.  I  will  get  you  (to 
Johnson)  a  hundred  guineas  for  anything  what- 
ever that  you  shall  write,  if  you  put  your  name 
to  if' 

Or.  Goldsmith's  new  play,  "  She  stoops  to 
Conquer,"  being  mentioned;  Johnson.  "  I 
know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  has  so 
much  exhilarated  an  audience,  that  has  aa- 
swered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy — 
making  an  audience  merry.** 

Goldsmith  having  said,  that  Garrick's  coni- 
pliment  to  the  Queen,  which  he  introduced  into 
the  play  of  *vThe  Chances,"  which  he  had  al- 
tered and  revised  this  year,  was  mean  and  gross 
flattery;  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  I  would  not 
t^i*t/e,  I  would  not  give  soleim[ily  under  my 
hand,  a  character,  beyond  what  I  thought  really 
true;  but  a  speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flatter 
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ever  so  extravagantly,  is  formulae     It  has  al- 
ways been  formular  to  flatter  Kings  and  Queens ; 
so  much  so,  that  even  in  our  church-service  we 
have  *  our  most  religious  King/  used  indicrimi- 
nately,  whoever  is  King.     Nay,  they  even  flat- 
ter themselves; — *  we    have   been  graciously 
pleased  to  grant.'  No  modern  flattery,  however, 
is  so  gross  as  that  of  the  Augustan  age,  where 
the  Emperour  was  deified  :    *  *  Pnssais  Divus 
habebitur  Augustus.'    And  as  to  meanness,  (ris- 
ing into  warmth,)  how  is  it  mean  in  a  player^ — 
a;  showman,— a  fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for 
a  shilling,  to  flatter  his  Queen  ?    The  attempt, 
indeed,  was  dangerous;  for  if  it  had  missed, 
what  became  of  Garrick,  and  what  became  of 
the  Queen?    As  Sir  William  Temple  says  of  a  V 
great  General,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  his 
designs  be  formed  in  a  masterly  manner,  but 
that  they   should  be  attended  with  success. 
Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  time  when  the  Rayal  Family 
is  not  generally  liked,  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the 
people  like  at  least  one  of  them."    Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  "  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  profes- 
sion of  a  player  should  be  despised ;  for  the 
great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  the  employments 
of  mankind  is  to  produce  amusement.     Gar- 
rick   produces    more   amusement    than    any 
body."    BoswELL.    *^  You   say,  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  Garrick  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling.     In 
this  respect  he  is  only  on  a  footing  with  a  law- 
yer who  exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and  even 
will  maintain  any  nonsense  or  absurdity,  if  the 
case  require  it.     Garrick  refuses  a  play  or  a 
part  which  he  does  not  like :  a  lawyer  never 
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refuses."  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  what  does  this 
prove?  only  that  a  lawyer  is  worse,  Boswell 
is  now  like  Jack  in  *  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  who, 
when  he  is  puzzled  by  an  a^ument,  hangs 
himself.  He  thinks  I  shall  cut  him  down,  but 
I'll  let  him  hang."  (Laughing  vociferously.) 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "  Mr.  Boswell  thinks 
that  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  being  unques- 
tionably honourable,  if  he  can  show  the  pro- 
fession of  a  player  to  be  more  honourable,  he 
proves  his  argument." 

On  Friday,  April  30,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  JBeauclerk's,  where  were  Lord  Charlemont, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  more  members 
of  the  Literary  Club,  whom  he  had  oblig- 
ingly invited  to  meet  me,  as  I  was  this  evening 
to  be  ballotted  for  as  candidate  for  admission 
into  tliat  distinguished  society.  Johnson  had 
done  me  the  honour  to  propose  me,  and  Beau- 
clerk  was  very  zealous  for  me. 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned;  Johnson.  "It 
is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows.     He 
seldom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant 
th^in  any  one  else."    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"  Yet  there  is  no  man  whose  company  is  more 
liked."    Johnson.  ''  To  be  sure,  Sir.    When 
people  find  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished 
abilities  as  a  writer,  their  inferiour  while  he  is 
with  them,  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  them. 
What  Goldsmith  comically  says  of  himself  is 
very  true, — he  always  gets  the  better  when  be 
argues  alone ;  meaning,  that  he  is  master  of  a 
subject  in  his  study,  and  can  write  well  upon 
it;  but  when  he  comes  into  company,  grows 
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confused,  and  unable  to  talk.  Take  him  as  a 
poet,  his  *  Traveller '  is  a  very  fine  performance; 
ay,  and  so  is  his  *  Deserted  Village/  were  it  not 
sometimes  too  much  the  echo  of  his  *  Tra- 
veller.' Whether,  indeed,  we  take  him  as  a 
poet, — as  a  comick  writer, — or  as  an  historian, 
he  stands  in  the  first  class."  Boswell.  ^'  An 
bi^toriaa !  My  dear  Sir,  you  surely  will  not 
Tank  bis  compilation  of  the  Roman  History  with 
the  works  of  other  historians  of  this  age?" 
Johnson.  "  Wliy,  who  are  before  him?"  Bos- 
well.  "  Hume, — Robertson, — Lord  Lytjelton." 
Johnson.  (His  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  begin- 
ning to  ri«e.)  **  I  have  not  read  Hume;  but, 
doubtless,  Goldsouth's  History  is  better  than 
Jjhe  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of 
Dalrymple."  Boswell.  "  Will  you  not  admit 
the  superiority  of  Robertson,  in  whose  history 
we  find  such  penetration— such  painting?" 
Johnson,  "  Sir,  you  must  consider  how  that 
peBetrabon  and  that  painting  are  employed. 
It  is  not  history,  it  is  imagination.  He  who 
describes  what  he  never  saw,  draws  from  fancy. 
Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints 
faces  in  a  history-piece :  he  imagines  an  heroick 
countenance.  You  must  look  upon  Robertson's 
work  as  romance,  and  try  it  by  that  standard. 
History  it  is  not.  Besides,  Sir,  it  is  the  great 
excellence  of  a  writer  to  put  into  his  book  as 
miich  as  his  book  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has 
done  this  in  his  History.  Now  Robertson 
inight  have  put  twice  as  much  into  his  book. 
Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has  packed  gold 
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ID  wool :  the  wool  takes  up  more  room  than 
the  gold.  No,  Sir;  I  always  thought  Robert- 
son would  becrushed  by  his  own  weight — would 
be  buried  under  bis  own  ornaments.  Goldsmith 
tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to  know :  Ro- 
bertson detains  you  a  great  deal  too  long.  No 
man  will  read  Robertson's  cumbrous  detail  a 
scfcoud  time;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  narrative 
will  please  again  and  again.  I  would  say  to 
Robertson  what  an  old  tutor  of  a  college  said 
to  one  of  his  pupils :  '  Read  over  your  compo- 
sitions, and  wherever  you  meet  with  a  passage 
which  you  think  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it 
out.'  Goldsmith's  abridgment  is  better  than 
that  of  Lucius  Florus  orEutropius;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  you  compare  him  with 
Vertot,  in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman  His- 
tory, you  will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot.  Sir, 
he  has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  every 
thing  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He 
18  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  will  make 
it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  Tale." 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  topick  without 
observing,  that  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  owned  that  he  often  "  talked  for  victory," 
rather  urged  plausible  objections  to  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's excellent  historical  works,  in  the  ar- 
dour of  contest,  than  expressed  his  real  and 
decided  opinion;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose, 
that  he  should  so  widely  differ  from  the  rest  of 
the  literary  world. 

Johnson.  *'  1  remember  once  being  with 
Goldsmith  in  Westminster-abbey.  While  we 
surveyed  the  Poet's  Comer,  I  said  to  Bim, 
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'  Farsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  uiit.'* 

When  we  got  to  Temple-bar  he  stopped  me, 
pointed  to  the  heads  upoa  it^  and  slily  whis- 
pered me, 

*  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.'  '^f 

Johnson  praised  John  Banyan  highly.  **  His 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress'  has  great  merit,  both  fof 
invention,  imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
story ;  and  it  has  had  the  best  evidence  of  its 
merit,  the  general  and  continued  approbation 
of  mankind.  Few  books,  I  believe,  have  had 
a  more  extensive  sale.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
it  begins  very  much  like  the  poem  of  Dante ; 
yet  thece  was  no  translation  of  Dante  when 
Bunyan  wrote.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
he  had  read  Spenser."    ^ 

A  proposition  which  had  been  agitated,  that 
monuments  to  eminent  persons  should,  for  the 
lime  to  come,  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's  church, 
as  well  as  in  Westminster-abbey,  was  men- 
tioned: and  it  was  asked,  who  should  be  ho- 
noured by  having  his  monument  first  erected 
there.  Somebody  suggested  Pope*  Johnson. 
**  Why,  Sir,  as  Pope  was  a  Roman  Catholick,  I 
MTOuld  not  have  his  to  be  first.  I  think  Milton's 
rather  should  have  the  precedence.;}:    I  think 

♦  Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  iii.  v.  13. 

t  Id  allusion  to  Dr.  Johnson's  supposed  political  principles, 
and  perhaps  his  own. 

X  Here  is  another  instance  of  his  high  admiration  of  Milton 
as  a  poet,  notwithstanding  his  just  abhorrence  of  that  sour 
Republican's  political  principles.    His  candour  and  discrimi- 
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more  highly  of  liim  now  than  I  did  at  ti^enty. 
There  is  more  thinking  in  him  and  in  Bntler^ 
than  in  any  of  our  poets." 

Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  wonder 
why  the  authour  of  so  excellent  a  book  as  '  The 
Whole  Daty  of  Man/  should  conceal  himself. 
Johnson.  **  There  may  be  different  reasons  as- 
signed for  ^  this,  any  one  of  wbiefa  wosld  be 
Tery  sufficient.  He  may  bare  been  a  d^^man, 
and  may  hare  thought  that  his  reKgious  cotm* 
sels  would  have  less  weight  when  known  to  covae 
from  a  man  whose  profession  was  Theology. 
He  may  have  been  a  man  whose  (practice  was 
not  suitable  to  his  principles,  so  that  bis  ak^ 
racter  might  injure  the  etfect  of  his  book,  wfakh 
he  had  written  in  a  season  of  penitence.  Or  he 
may  hare  been  a  man  of  rigid  selfdenialy  ho 
that  he  would  have  no  reward  for  his  piowi 
labours  while  in  this  world,  but  refer  it  ail  to  a 
future  state. 

The  gentlemen  went  away  to  th^r  clob,  and 
I  was  left  at  Beauclerk's  till  the  fate  of  my  elec- 
tion should  be  announced  [to  me.  I  sat  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  which  even  the  charming  con- 
versation of  Lady  Di  Beauclerk  could  not  en- 
tirely dissipate.  In  a  short  time  I  re-ctived 
the  agreeable  intelligence  that  I  w^  choten.  I 
hastened  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be 
found,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  whom  I  then  saw 
for  the  first  time,  and  whose  splendid  talents 

nation  are  equally  conspicuous.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  his 
*'  injustice  to  Milton." 
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had  made  me  ardently  wish  for  his  acquo^nt- 
ance;  Dn  Nugent,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Willrani)  Jdnes,  and  the 
company  with  whom  I  had  dined.  Upon  my 
entrance,  Johnson  placed  himself  behind  a 
chair,  on  which  he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pul- 
pit, and  with  a  humourous  formality  gave  me  a 
Charge^  pointing  out  the  conduct  expected  froii 
me  as  a  good  member  of  this  cluk 

Goldsmith  produced  scnne  Tery  absurd  verses 
uriiich  bad  been  publickly  recited  to  an  audi- 
ence for  money.  Johnson.  **  I  can  match  tbii^ 
nonsense.  There  was  a  poem  called  *  Eugenio, ' 
wbich  came  out  some  years  ago,  and  concludes 
thus : 

^  And  now,  ye  trifling,  self-assuming  dves> 
'  Brimful  of  pride,  of  nothing,  of  yourselves, 

*  Survey  Eugenio,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er, 

*  Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  be  no  more.'*  , 

♦  Cr.  Johnson's  memory  here  was  not  perfectly  accurate : 
"  Eugenio"  does  not  conclude  thus.  There  are  eight  more 
lines  after  the  last  of  those  quoted  by  him  ;  and  the  passage 
which  he  meant  to  recite  is  as  follows : 

"  Say  now,  ye  fluttering,  poor  assuming  elves, 
"  Stark  full  of  pride,  of  folly,  of — ^yourselves ; 
"  Say  Where's  the  wretch  of  all  your  impious  crew 
*'  Who  dares  confront  his  character  to  view  ? 
"  Behold  Eugenio,  view  him  o*er  and  o'er, 
"  Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  be  no  mote/* 

Mr,  Reed  informs  me  that  the  Authour  of  Eugenio,  Thomas 
Beech,  a  Wine  Merchant  at  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire,  soou 
after  its  publication,  viz.  17th  May,  1737,  cut  his  own  throat ; 
and  that  it  appears  by  Swift's  Works,  that  the  poem  had  been 
shewn  to  him,  and  received  some  of  his  corrections.  Johnson 
had  read  "  Eugenio"  on  his  first  coming  to  town,  for  we  see  it 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cave,  which  has  been 
inserted  in  tbfc  work. 
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Nay,  Dryden,  Id  his  poem  on  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,  has  these  lines : 

•  Then  we  upon  our  globe's  vast  Tergc  shall  go, 

*  And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 

*  From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 

*  And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.' 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a  great 
contempt  for  that  species  of  wit,  deigned  to  al- 
low that  there  was  one  good  pnn  in  '*  Meuagi- 
ana,"  1  think  on  the  word  carps.* 

Much  pleasant  conversation  passed,  which 
Johnson  relished  with  great  good  humonr.  Bat 
his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to  it,  or  was 
interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this 
work. 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  we  dined  by  ourselves 
at  our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre  tavern.     He 

*  I  formerly  thought  that  I  had  perhaps  mistaken  the  word, 
and  imagined  it  to  be  Corps,  from  its  similarity  of  sound  to 
the  real  one.  For  an  accurate  and  shrewd  unknown  gentle- 
man, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  remarks  on  my  work, 
observes  on  this  passage — **  Q.  If  not  on  the  word,.  For*  ?  A 
vociferous  French  preacher  said  of  Bourdaloue,  *  II  preche 
fort  hien,  et  moi  hien  fort* — Menagiana.  See  also  Anec- 
dotes Litteraires,  Article  Bourdaloue."  But  my  ingenious  and 
obliging  correspondent,  Mr,  Abercrombie,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  in  *'  Menagiana:" 
•  which  renders  the  preceding  conjecture  unnecessary,  and  con- 
firms my  original  statement : 

"  Madame  de  Bourdoune,  Chanoinesse  de  Remiremont, 
venoit  d'entendre  un  discours  plein  de  feu  et  d'esprit,  mais 
fort  peu  solide,  et  tres  irregulier.  Une  de  ses  amies,  qui  y 
prenoit  mteret  pour  Torateur,  lui  dit  en  sortant,  *  Eh  bien, 
Madme  que  vous  semble-t-il  de  ce  que  veus  venez  d  entendre  X 
Qu'il  y  a  d'esprit? — II  y  a  tant,  repondit  Madme  de  Bour- 
doune, que  je  n*y  ai  pas  vu  decor/w."  Menagiana,  tome  ii.  p. 
64.  Amsterd.  1713. 
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was  placid,  but  not  mach  disposed  to  talk.  He 
observed,  that  "The  Irish  mix  better  with  the 
English  than  the  Scotch  do;  their  language  is 
nearer  to  English  ;  as  a  a  proof  of  which  they 
succeed  very  well  as  players,  which  Scotchmen 
do  not  Then,  Sir,  they  have  not  that  extreme 
nationality  which  we  find  in  the  Scotch.  I  will 
do  you,  Boswell,  the  justice  to  say,  that  you  are 
the  most  ufiscotlified  of  your  countrymen.  You 
are  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Scotchman 
that  I  have  known,  who  did  not  at  every  other 
sentence  bring  in  some  other  Scotchman." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.     I  intro- 
duced a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whether  the  claim 
of  lay-patrons  to  present  ministers  to  parishes 
be  well  founded ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  well 
founded,  whether  it  ought  to  be  exercised  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  people?  That  church 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  judicatures;  a  Pres- 
bytery,—a  Synod,  and  finally,  a  General  As- 
sembly ;  before  all  of  which  this  matter  may  be 
contended ;  and  in  some  cases  the  Presbytery 
having  refused  to  induct  or  settle,  as  they  call  it, 
the  person  presented  by  the  patron,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  General  As- 
sembly.    He  said,  I  might  see  the  subject  well 
treated  in  the  '^  Defence  of  Pluralities ;"   and 
although  he  thought  that  a  patron  should  ex- 
ercise his  right  with  tenderness  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  of  a  parish,  he  was  very 
clear  as  to  his  right.    Then  supposing  the  ques 
tion  to  be  pleaded  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, he  dictated  to  me  what  follows : 
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*'  Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commocily 
opposed,  by  the  inferiour  jodicatares,  the  plea 
conscieDce.  Their  conscieiice  tells  theni,  that 
the  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor ;  their 
cooscience  tells  them,  that  they  ought  not  to 
impose  upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrate- 
ful and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Con- 
science is  nothing  aK)re  than  a  conviction  fetf 
by  ourseWes  of  something  to  be  done,  or  some- 
thing to  be  avoided ;  and  in  questions  of  simple 
unperplexed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often 
a  guide  that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  con- 
science can  determine,  the  state  of  the  question 
is  supposed  to  be  completely  known.  In  ques- 
tions of  law,  or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often 
confounded  with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience 
can  tell  him  the  right  of  another  man ;  they 
must  be  known  by  rational  investigation  or  his- 
torical inquiry.  Opinion,  which  he  that  hoMs 
it  may  call  his  conscience,  may  teach  some  men 
that  religion  would  be  promoted,  and  quiet  pre- 
served, by  granting  to  the  people  universally 
the  chmce  of  their  ministers.  But  it  is  a  con- 
science very  ill  informed  that  violates  the  rights 
of  one  man  for  the  convenience  of  another. 
Religion  cannot  be  promoted  by  injustice:  and 
it  was  never  yet  found  that  a  popular  election 
was  very  quietly  transacted. 

**  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is 
apparent  to  pll  who  know  whence  that  right 
bad  its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was 
not  at  first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  un- 
resisting poverty.   It  is  not  an  authority  at  first 
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ndtirped  in  times  of  ignoraoce,  and  established 
<i*]yby  succession  and  by  precedents:  It  is  not 
a  grant  capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant 
to  a  lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by 
the  first  possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  those 
that  succeeded  them.  When  Christianity  was 
established  in  this  TBland,  a  regular  mode  of 
pubUck  worship  was  prescribed.  Publick 
worship  requires  a  publick  place;  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands,  as  they  were  converted,  built 
churches  for  their  families  and  their  vassals. 
For  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  they  settled 
a  certain  portion  of  their  lands ;  and  a  district, 
through  which  each  minister  was  required  to 
extend  his  care,  was,  by  that  circumscription, 
constituted  a  parish.  This  is  a  position  so  ge- 
iMTally  rec^ved  in  England,  that  the  extent  of 
a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are  regularly  received 
for  each  other.  The  churches  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  had  thus  built  and  thus'  en- 
dowed, they  justly  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  provide  with  ministers ;  and  where  the  epis- 
copal government  prevails,  the  bishop  has  mo 
power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the  patron, 
but  for  stune  crime  that  might  exclude  him 
from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment  of 
the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  cofi«sequently  at  liberty  to  give  it  according 
to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  holy  offices.  The  people  did  not  choose 
him,  because  the  people  did  not  pay  him. 
,  "  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  ori- 
ginal right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is 
Obliterated  and  obscured^  by  many  translations 
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of  property  and  changes  of  government;  that 
scarce  any  church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
heirs  of  the  builders;  and  that  the  present  per- 
sons have  entered  subsequently  upon  the  pre- 
tended rights  by  a  thousand  accidental  and 
unknown  causes.  Much  of  this,  perhaps,,  is 
true.  But  how  is  the  right  of  patronage  ex- 
tinguished?  If  the  right  followed  the  lands,  it 
is  possessed  by  the  same  equity  by  which  the 
lands  are  possessed.  It  is,  in  effect,  part  of 
the  manor,  and  protected  by  the  same  laws  with 
every  other  privilege.  Let  us  suppose  an  estate 
forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  a  new  family.  With  the  lands  were  forfeited 
all  the  rights  appendant  to  those  lands ;  by  the 
same  power  that  grants  the  lands,  the  rights 
also  are  granted.  The  right  lost  to  the  patron 
falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is  either  retained  by 
the  Crown,  or,  what  to  the  people  is  the  same 
thing,is  by  the  Crown  given  away.  Let  it  change 
hands  ever  so  often,  it  is  possessed  by  him  that 
receives  it  with  the  same  right  as  it  was  con- 
veyed. It  may,  indeed,  like  all  our  possessions, 
be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudulently  obtained.  Bnt 
no  iujury  is  still  done  to  the  people ;  for  what 
they  never  had,  they  have  never  lost.  Cains 
may  visnrp  the  right  of  Titius,  but  neither  Cains^ 
nor  Titius  injure  the  people;  and  no  man's 
conscience,  however  tender  or  however  active, 
can  prompt  him  to  restore  what  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  never  taken  away.  Supposing, 
what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that  a  popular 
election  of  ministers  were  to  be  desired,  bnr 
desires  are  not  the  measures  of  equity.  It  were 
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to  be  desired,  that  power  should  be  only  in  the 
hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  generous;  but  the  law  must  leave 
both  riches  and  powerwhere  it  finds  them:  and 
must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous, 
and  power  with  the  cruel.  Conveniences  may 
be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule 
has  been  established.  But  as  the  great  end  of 
government  is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no 
inconvenience  is  greater  than  that  of  making 
right  uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy 
to  publick  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads 
with  imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of 
civil  subordination, by  inciting  the  lower  classes 
of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

"  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,  maybe  legally 
transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any 
other  right ; — we  have  left  to  the  advocates  of 
the  people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  conve- 
nience. Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what 
the  people  would  really  gain  by  a  general  abo- 
lition of  the  right  of  patronage.  What  is  most 
to  be  desired  by  such  a  change  is,  that  the 
country  should  be  supplied  with  better  minis- 
ters. But  why  should  we  suppose  that  the 
parish  will  make  a  wiser  choice  than  the  patron? 
If  we  suppose  mankind  actuated  by  interest, 
the  patron  is  more  likely  to  choose  with  caution, 
because  he  will  suflFer  more  by  choosing  wrong. 
By  the  deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by  his 
vices,  he  is  equally  oflfended  with  the  rest  of  the 
congregation ;  but  he  will  have  this  reason  more 
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to  lament  them,  that  they  \9i\l  be  in^ted  to 
his  absurdity  or  corruption.  The  qualifications 
of  a  minister  are  well  known  to  be  learning  and 
piety.  Of  his  learning,  the  patron  is  probably 
the  only  judge  in  the  parish ;  and  of  his  piety 
not  less  a  judge  than  others  ;  and  is  more  likely 
to  inquire  minutely  and  diligently  before  he 
gives  a  presentation,  than  one  of  the  parochial 
rabble,  who  can  give  nothing  but  a  vote.  It 
may  be  urged;  that  though  the  parish  might  not 
choose  better  ministers,  they  would  at  least 
choose  ministers  whom  they  like  better,  and 
who  would  therefore  officiate  with  greater  effi- 
cacy.  That  ignorance  and  perverseness  should 
always  obtain  what  they  like,  was  never  consi<^ 
dered  as  the  end  of  government;  of  which  it  is 
the  great  ainl  standing  benefit,  that  the  wise  «ee 
for  the  simple,  and  the' regular  act  for  the  ca- 
pricious. But  that  this  argument  supposes  the 
people  capable  of  judging,  and  resolute  to  act 
according  to  their  best  judgments,  though  this 
be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its  absurdity. 
It  supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but  unanimity  in 
those,  who  upon  no  other  04[;casioBs  are  unani* 
mous  or  wise.  If  by  some  strange  concurrence 
all  the  voices  p(  a  parish  should  unite  in  the 
choice  of  any  single  man,  though  f  could  not 
charge  the  patron  with  injustice  for, presenting 
a  minister,  I  should  censnre  him  as  unkind  and 
injudicious.  But,  it  is  evident,  that  as  in  all 
popular  elections  there  will  be  contrariety  ot 
judgment,  and  acrimony  of  passion,  a  parish 
upon  every  vacancy  would  break  into  factions, 
and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  minister 
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would  set  neighbours  at  variance,  and  bring 
discord  into  families.  The  minister  would  be 
taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flatter 
some,  and  bribe  others  ;  and  the  electors,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  aud  ale, 
and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during  the 
jollity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must,  however, 
come  at  last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession 
of  the  church.  On  what  terms  does  he  enter 
upon  his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish?  By  what  prudence  or  what  dili- 
gence can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  that  party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained 
bis  living?  Bvery  man  who  voted  against  him 
will  enter  the  church  with  hanging  head  and 
downcast  eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  neigh- 
bour by  whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been 
overpowered.  He  will  hate  his  neighbour  for 
opposing  him,  and  his  minister  for  having  pros- 
pered by  the  opposition;  and  as  he  will  never 
see  him  but  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but 
with  hatred.  Of  a  minister  presented  by  the 
patron,  the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse 
to  say  than  that  they  do  not  know  him.  Of  a 
minister  chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those 
who  do  not  favour  him«  have  nursed  up  in  their 
bosoms  principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  re- 
jection. Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride. 
The  pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exas- 
perated by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  ac- 
knowledged superiour.  He  bears  only  his  little 
share  of  a  general  evil,  and  suffers  in  common 
with  the  whole  parish :  but  when  the  contest  is 
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between  equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggrava- 
tions; and  lie  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neigh- 
bour, is  seldom  satisfied  without  some  revenge; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say,  what  bitterness  of  malig- 
nity would  prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elec- 
tions should  happen  to  be  frequent,  and  the 
enmity  of  opposition  should  be  rekindled  before 
it  had  cooled." 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr.  John- 
son's masterly  thoughts  on  the  subject,  I  think 
it  proper  to  declare,  that  notwithstanding  I  am 
myself  a  lay-patron,  I  do  not  entirely  subscribe 
to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7, 1  breakfasted  with  him  at 
Mr.  Th rale's,  in  the  Borough.  While  we  were 
alone,  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  to  apo- 
logise for  a  lady  who  had  been  divorced  from 
her  husband  by  act  of  Parliament.  I  said,  that 
he  had  used  her  very  ill,  and  behaved  brutally 
to  her,  and  that  she  could  not  continue  to  live 
with  bin?  without  having  her  delicacy  conta- 
minated ;  that  all  affection  for  him  was  thus 
destroyed;  that  the  essence  of  conjugal  union 
being  gone,  there  remained  only  a  cold  form,  a 
mere  civil  obligation;  that  she  was  in  the  prime 
of  life;  with  qualities  to  produce  happiness; 
that  these  ought  not  to  be  lost;  and,  that  the 
gentleman  on  whose  account  she  was  divorced 
had  gained  her  heart  while  thus  unhappily  si- 
tuated. Seduced,  perhaps,  by  the  charms  of 
the  lady  in  question,  I  thus  attempted  to  pal- 
liate what  1  was  sensible  could  not  be  justified; 
for  when  1  had  finished  my  harangue,  ray  vene- 
rable friend  gave  me  a  proper  check:    "My 
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dear  Sir,  never  accustom  your  mind  to  mingle 
virtue  and  vice.  The^  woman's  a  whore,  and 
there's  an  end  on't." 

He  described  the  father  of  one  of  his  friends 
thus :  *^  Sir,  he  was  so  exuberant  a  talker  at 
publick  meetings,  that  the  gentlemen  of  his 
county  were  afraid  of  him.  No  business  could 
be  done  for  his  declamation." 

He  did  not  give  me  full  credit  when  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had  carried  on  a  short  conversa- 
tion by  signs  with  some  Esquimaux,  who  were 
then  in  London,  particularly  with  one  of  them 
who  was  a  priest.  He  thought  I  could  not 
make  them  understand  me.  No  man  was  more 
incredulous  as  to  particular  facts,  which  were 
at  all  extraordinary;  and  therefore  no  man  was 
more  scrupulously  inquisitive,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of  my 
friends,  Messieurs  Edward  and  Charles  Dilly, 
booksellers  in  the  Poultry :  there  were  present, 
their  elder  brother  Mr.  Dilly  of  Bedfordshire, 
Dr,  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Claxton, 
Reverend  Dr.  Mayo,  a  dissenting  minister,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Toplady,  and  my  friend  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Temple. 

Hawkesworth's  compilation  of  the  voyages 
to  the  South  Sea  being  mentioned ; — ^Johnson. 
**  Sir,  if  you  talk  of  it  as  a  subject  of  com- 
merce, it  will  be  gainful ;  if  as  a  book  that  is  to 
increase  human  knowledge,  I  believe  there  will 
not  be, much  of  that.  Hawkesworth  can  tell 
only  what  the  voyagers  have  told  him ;  and  they 
have  found  very  little,  only  one  new  animal,  I 

VOL.   II.  s 
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ti^ffk-"  BmwELU  ^'Biit  naay  iwAct^,  Sir/ 
Jmin^ok.  ^'  Why,  Sir,  as  to  insecte,  lUy 
reckoDs  of  British  insects  twenty  thoufiMid 
s|ieciie9.  They  might  have  staid  at  home  and 
discovered  enough  in  that  way."* 

Talking  of  birds,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Daine^ 
Harrington's  ingenious'  Essay  against  the  rer 
ceived  notion  of  their  migration,  Johnson. 
^^  I  think  ve  have  as  good  evidence  for  the  pii- 
gration  of  woodcocks  as  can  be  desired.  We 
gpd  they  dit^appear  at  a  certain  time  of  the  yeaiv 
apd  appear  again  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year; 
and  some  of  them,  when  weary  in  their  flight, 
liave  been  known  to  alight  on  the  rigging  of 
ships  far  out  at  sea."  One  of  the  company  ob^ 
served,  that  there  had  be^n  instances  of  some 
of  them  found  in  summer  in  Essex.  Joh9$ok. 
**  Sir,  that  strengthens  our  argument.  Es^e^ 
iw  probcU  regulam.  Some  being  found  shews, 
that,  jf  all  remained,  many  would  be  foqnd.  A 
few  sick  or  lame  ones  may  be  found/*  Goli>- 
SMITH.  ''There  is  a  partial  migration  of  the 
s^iallovvs ;  the  stronger  ones  migrate,  the  others 
dq  pot." 

Bo^YfV^h.  **  I  am  well  assured  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Otaheite  who  have  the  ho'ead  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  serves  them  for  bread,  laughed 
heartily  when  they  were  informed  of  thetediaw3 
process  necessary  with  us  to  have  breads ; — 
plowipg,  mowing,  harro^ic^  reaping,  tbres^iiig, 
grindipg,  hajfcing."  Johnson.  "\lby,  Sir,  all 
ignor^Qt  lavages  wUl  laugh  when  they  aris  toW 
of  ^lie  advantages  of  a  civilized.  Hfe.  Were  yoji 
to  tell  t^QQ  who  live  without  hojuses,  how  vce 
pile  brick  upon  brick,  and  rafter  upoa  rafter, 
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and  that  ifter  a  house  is  iralbed  to  a  c^rtail^ 
height^  a  man  tumbles  off  a  scaffold^  and  Inreaka 
Im  neck ;  he  would  laagb  heartily  at  our  folly 
in  building;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  men  ate 
better  without  houses.  No,  Sir,  (holding  up  a 
slice  of  a  good  loaf^)  this  is  better  than  the 
bread  tree.'* 

^  He  repeated  an  argument,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  bis  *^ Rambler,"  against  the  notion  that 
the  brute  creation  i»  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  reason :  ''  birds  bofild  by  instinct ;  they  never 
improve ;  tbey  build  tbeir  first  nests  as  well  as 
any  one  they  ever  build."    Goldsmith.  *^  Yet 
we  see  if  you  take  away  a  bird's  nest  with  the 
eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter  nest  and  lay 
0gain."    JoRNSoN/  ^*  Sir,  that  is  because  at  first 
she  has  full  time,  and  makes  her  nest  delibe- 
rately.    In  the  case  you  mention  4she  is  pressed 
to  lay,  and  must  therefore  make  her  nest  quick- 
ly, and  consequently  it  will  be  slight/'    Goli>- 
safiTK.  "The  nidification  of  birds  is  what  is 
least  known  in  natural  history,  though  one  of 
the  most  carious  things  in  it." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  toleration.  John- 
sow.  "  Every  society  has  a  right  to  preserve 
publfck  peace  and  order,  and  therefore  has  a 
good  right  to  prohibit  the  propagation  of  opi« 
nioDs  wbkih  have  a  dangerous  tendency.  To 
say  the  magi^rate  has  this  right,  is  using  anki^ 
adequate  word :  it  id  the  soeiet^t  for  which  the 
maigistrate  m  agent  He  may  be  morally  otf 
tbeologically  wrong  in  restraining  the  propaga*- 
tion^of  opinicms  which  he  thinks  dangerous,  but 
be  is  politicdity  right.''    Mayo^  **  I  ami  of  opi- 
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nion,  Sir,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty 
of  conscience  in  religion;  and  that  the  magis- 
trate cannot  restrain   that  right/*     Johnson. 
"  Sir,  1  agree  with  you.     Every  man  has  a 
right  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  with  that  the 
magistrate  cannot  interfere.     People  confound 
liberty  of  thinking  with  liberty  of  talking ;  nay, 
with  liberty  of  preaching.     Every  man  has  a 
physical  right  to  think  as  he  pleases;  for  it 
cannot  be  discovered  how  he  thinks.     He  has 
not  a  moral  right,  for  he  ought  to  inform  him- 
self, and  think  justly.     But,  Sir,  no  member  of 
a  society  has  a  right  to  teach  any  doctrine  con- 
trary to  what  the  society  holds  to  be  true. .  The 
magistrate,  I  say,  may  be  wrong  in  what  he 
thinks:  but  while  he  thiuks  himself  right,  he 
may  and  ought  to  enforce  what  he  thinks." 
Mayo.     "  Then,  Sir,  we  are  to  remain  always 
in  errour,  and  truth  never  can  prevail ;  and  the 
magistrate  was  right  in  persecuting  the  first 
Christians."    Johnson.  '*  Sir,  the  only  method 
by  which  religious  truth  can  be  established  is 
by  martyrdom.    The  magistrate  has  a  right  to 
enforce  what  he  thinks;  and  he  who  is  con- 
scious of  the  truth  has  a  right  to  suffer.     I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  but  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand  and 
enduring  it  on  the  other."    Goldsmith.  "  But 
bow  is  a  man  to  act,  Sir?  Though  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  may  he  not 
thhik  it  wrong  to  expose  himself  to  persecution? 
Has  he  a  right  to  do  so?   Is  it  not,  as  it  were, 
committing  voluntary  suicide?"  Johnson.  **Sir, 
as  to  voluntary  suicide,  ais  you  call  it,  there  are 
tjwenty  thousand  men  in  an  army  who  will  go 
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without  scruple  to  be  shot  at,  and  mouirt  a 
breach  for  five-pence  a  day/'  Goldsmith.  "  But 
have  they  a  moral  right  to  do  this?"'  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  will  not  take  the  universal 
opinion  of  mankind,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  If 
mankind  cannot  defend  their  own  way  of  think- 
ing, I  cannot  defend  it.  Sir,  if  a  man  is  in 
doubt  whether  it  would  bebetter  for  him  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  martyrdom  or  not,  he  should 
not  do  it.  He  must  be  convinced  that  he  has 
a  delegation  from  heaven.**  Goldsmith.  ^  I 
would  consider  whether  there  is  the  greater 
chance  of  good  or  evil  upon  the  whole.  If  I 
see  a  man,  who  has  fallen  intoii  well,  I  would 
wish  to  help  him  out  of  it ;  but  if  there  is  a 
greater  probability  that  he  shall  pull  me  in, 
than  that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I  would  not  at* 
tempt  it.  So  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I  might 
wish  to  convert  the  Graiid  Signor  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  but  when  I  considered  that  I  should 
probably  be  put  to  death  without  effectuating 
my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I  should  keep  my- 
self quiet.'*  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  must  consi- 
der that  we  have  perfect  and  imperfect  obliga- 
tions. Perfect  obligations,  which  are  generally 
not  to  do  something,  are  clear  and  positive :  as, 
*  thou  shalt  not  kill.*  But  charity,  for  instance, 
IS  not  definable  by  limits.  It  is  a  duty  to  give 
to  the  poor ;  but  no  man  can  say  how  much  an- 
other should  give  to  the  poor,  or  when  a  man 
has  given  too  little  to  save  his  soul.  In  the 
$ame  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and,  of  consequence,  to  convert  infidels 
to  Christianity ;  but  no  man,  iji  the  common 
coui-se  of  things,  is  obliged  to  carry  this  to  such 
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a  degree  as  to  mcwt  the  ^aagqrof  martyrclaim 
as  no  man  is  obliged  to  atrip  binudf  to  the 
shirt  in  order  to  give  charity.    I  have  said,  tha^ 
a  man  must  be  persuaded  that  he  has  a  parti- 
cular del^^tion  from  heaven,"    Goldsmith. 
**  How  is  this  to  be  known  ?  Our  first  reformers, 
who  were  bnmt  for  not  believing  bread  and 
wine  to  beCHBisT — "    JonNSON.  (interraptiog 
him)  "  Sir,  they  were  not  burnt  for  not  believ- 
ing bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ,  but  for  in- 
pulting  those  who  did  believe  it    And,  Sir, 
when  the  fir^t  reformers  began,  they  did  not  iu- 
tend  to  be  martyred ;  as  inany  of  them  ran  away 
as  could.''    BoswELL.  ^<  But,  Sir,  there  was 
your  countryman  Elwal,  who,  you  told  me, 
challenged  King  George  with  his  black-guards, 
and  his  red-guards/'    Johnsok.  '^  My  couutry- 
man  Elwal,  Sir,  should  have  been  put  in  tb? 
stocks :  a  proper  pulpit  for  him;  and  he'd  have 
had  a  numerous  audience.  A  man  who  preaches 
in  the  stocks  will  always  have  hearers  enough." 
BoswELL.  ^'  But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  th^ 
right"    Johnson.  "  We  are  not  providing  for 
mad  people ;  there  are  places  for  them  in  the 
neighbourhood."  (meaning  Moorfields.)  M Ava 
*^  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  very  hard  that  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  teach  my  children  what  I 
really,  believe    to  be  the  truth?"    John^n. 
"  Why,  Sir,  you  might  contifive  to  teach  your 
children  extra  scandglum;  but.  Sir,  the  magis- 
trate, if  he  knows  it,  has  a  right  tfx  restrain  yoa. 
Suppose  you  teach  your  children  to  be  thieves?" 
Mayo.  *^  This  is  making  a  joke  of  the  sub* 
ject"    Jon^isoN.  "Nay,  Sir,  take  it  thus:— 
that  you  teach  them  the  community  of  goods; 
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to*  which  ikk^t^  t^  a«  tsAxki  i^HAhU  a^Q(- 

teaieh  them  th^  all  tlhittgg  df  firi^t  ^ei^e  iW  o<ym* 
mon,  attd'that  lio  tfrin  had^a  right  **  any  i!Wng 
hwt  a^  be  laid  his  hiernd^  ikpon  it ;  atid  that  thi^ 
still  TS,  or  oug'ht  to  be  t^^  rule  amongst  m^n^ 
kind.  Here,  Sir,  you  sap  a  great  prJiiciple  ifr 
society, — pi'operfy.  And  don-t-  you  Jhink  the 
magi^ti'ate  woulrf  have  a  right  to  pr^veilt'  you  ? 
0)ty  dupi^b&e  yOu  should  teiach'  ybiir  cHildi'eii* 
the  notion  of  the  Adan*iteis,  and  they  should 
run  naked  into  the  sti'eets;  Wotild  not  the  ina^ 
gi^ti^ate  hiave  a  right  to  flog  'em  into  theii* 
dkmWetS?"  Mayo.  ^  I  thitik  t?he  Magistrate 
has  tio  right?  to  intetfclre  tfll  ther^  is  someoVert' 
act/*  BoswEtL.  "  So,  Sii*;  thoiigh  he  sees  ah 
eden^y  to  the  state  charging  a  blttridei^boss,  he 
is  not  to  interfere  till  it  is  iirfed*  oflFT'  M aVo: 
**  He  rtiust  be  sure  of  its  direcrfoti  against  tJie 
statfe."  JRoHS^soN.  "  The  magistrate  is*  to  judge 
of  *hat.^— Hte  has'ttb  right  to  restrain  your  think- 
ing, because  the  evil  centfers  in  yotirself^  If  a 
mart  were  sittibg  a*  this  table,  add  choppiii^  off* 
his  llttgers,  the  magistrate,  as  guardian  Of*  the 
cdttmunity,  has  no  authority  to  restrialrl  him,- 
however  he  might'  do  it'  frotn*  kindnei^  aJ^  a 
parent—  Though,  indieed,  upon  more  consider- 
ation, 1  think  he  may ;  asitis  pix)bable,  that^Hfe 
who  is  copping  off  his  own  fingers,  relay  sooh 
proceed  to  chop  off  those  of  other  people.  ^  I£.I 
think  it  right  to  steal  Mr.  Dilly's  plate,  I  am 
a  bad  man;  but  he  can  say  nothing  to  me.  If 
Pmake  an  open  declaration  that  T  think  so,  Ke 
will  keep  me  out  of  his  house.  If  I  put  forth 
my  hand,  I  shall  be  sedt  to  Newgate.     This  is 
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the  gradation  ai  thinking,  preaching,  and  act. 
ing :  if  a  man  thinks  erroneonsly,  he  may  keep 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  no  body  will  trou- 
ble him;  if  he  preaches  erroneous  doctrine,  so- 
ciety  may  expel  him ;  if  he  acts  in  conseqnence 
of  it,  the  law  takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged." 
Mayo.  '*But,  Sir,  ought  not  Christians  tohaye 
liberty  of  conscience?'    Johnson.  **  I  have  al. 
ready  told  you  so.  Sir.    You  are  coming  back 
to  where  you  were."    Boswell.  •*  Dr.  Mayo 
is  always  taking  a  return  post-chaise,  and  go* 
ing  the  stage  over  again.     He  has  it  at  half 
price.''  Johnson.  '^  Dr.  Mayo,  like  other  cham- 
pions for  unlimited  toleration,  has  got  a  set  of 
words/     Sir,  it  is  no  matter,  politically,  whe- 
ther the  magistrate  be  right  or  wrong.     Sup- 
pose  a  club  were  to  be  formed,  to  drink  confu^ 
sion  to  Kii^  George  the  Third,  and  a  happy 
restoration  to  Charles  the  Third ;  this  would 
be  very  bad  with  respect  to  the  State;  but 
every  member  of  that  club  must  either  conform 
to  its  rules,  or  be  turned  out  of  it    Old  Baxter, 
I  remember,  maintains,  that   the  magistrate 
should  ^  tolerate  all  things  that  are  tolerable.' 
This  is  no  good  definition  of  toleration  upon  any 
principle;  but  it  shews  that  he  thought  some 
things  were  not  tolerable."    Toplady.  '*  Sir, 
you  have  untwisted  this  difficult  subject  with 
great  dexterity/' 

•  Dr.  Mayo*8  calm  temper  and  steady  perseverance,  renr 
teed  him  an  admiraUe  subject  for  the  exercise  of  Dr.  John- 
son's poworful  abilitiea.  He  ney^  flinched :  hot,  after  raler- 
ated  Mows,  remained  seemin^y  unmoved  as  at  the  first*  The 
scintillations  of  Johnson's  genius  flashed  every  time  he  was 
struck,  without  his  receiving  any  injury.  Henc^  he  obtained 
the  epithet  of  Th£  LiXERAny  Axvii,. 
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During  tim  argument.  Goldsmith  sat  in  rest- 
less dotation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and  skine. 
f!inding  himself  excluded,  he  had  taken  his 
hat  to  go  away,  but  remained  for  some  time 
with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  night,  lingers  for  a  little  while, 
to  see  if  he  can  have  a  favourable  opening  to 
finish  with  success.  Once  when  he  was  be- 
ginning to  speak,  he  found  himself  overpower- 
ed by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive Goldsmith's  attempt.  Thus  disappointed 
of  his  wish  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany. Goldsmith  in  a  passion  threw  down  his 
hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  bitter  tone,  "  Take  it"  When  Toplady 
was  going  to  speak,  Johnson  uttered  some 
sound,  which  led  Goldsmith  to  think  that  he 
was  beginning  again,  and  taking  the  words  from 
Toplady.  Upon  which  he  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  venting  his  own  envy  and  spleen,  under 
the  pretext  of  supporting  another  person  :  "  Sir, 
(said  he  to  Johnson,)  the  gentleman  has  heard 
you  patiently  for  an  hour;  pray  allow  us  now 
to  hear  him/'  Johnson,  (sternly)  "  Sir,  I  was 
not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I  was  only 
giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you 
are  impertinent."  Goldsmith  made  no  reply, 
but  continued  in  the  company  for  some  time. 

A  gentleman  present  ventured  to  ask  Dr. 
Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material  difference 
as  to  toleration  of  opinions  which  lead  to  ac- 
tion, and  opinions  merely  speculative;  for  in- 
stance, would  it  be  wrong  in  the  magistrate  to 
tolerate  those  who  preach  against  the  doctrine 


of  tke  TftniiTT  ?  Jobowa  was  Mgftly  eflfeiid- 
ed,  «id  rai4,  ^  I  wosdef ,  8if,  bow  a  gentfentan 
#f  yoor  piety  can  introduee  th^  sobjeet  in  & 
flibs^  company.^  He  told  me  afterwards,  that 
the  impropriety  was,  tbat  perbaps  some  of  tbe 
company  mfigbt  bave  talked  o&  tbe  Mitbject  in 
•neb  terms  as  might  hare  sboeked  bim;  or  he 
might  have  been  forced  to  appear  in  their  eye» 
a  oarrow'DMBded  man.  The  gentleman,  wkb 
sabmisstre  deference,  said,  he  had  only  hinted 
at  tbe  question  from  a  desire  to  bear  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  upon  it.  Johnson.  ••Why  then. 
Sir,  I  tbink  that  permitting  men  to  preach^  any 
opinion  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  established 
church,  tend«  in  a  certain  degree  to  lessen  tflie 
antbority  of  the  church,  and  conseq«ientIy,  toies^- 
sentheinflvence  of  religioni.''  ^^It  may  be  con^ 
sidered,  (said  the  gentleman^  wHeUier  it  would 
not  be  politick  to  tolerate  in  such  a  case." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  bare  been  talking  of  riffht: 
tiiis  is  another  question.  I  think  it  is  not  poli*^ 
tick  to  tolerate  in  such  a  case." 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  so  awAil 
a  subject  should  be  introduced  in  a  mixed  com* 
pany,  and  therefore  at  this  time  waved  the  tHeo-' 
logical  question;  yet  his  own  orthodox  belief 
in  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  TRiNiTvis  evinced 
beyond  doubt,  by  the  following  passage  in  his 
private  devotions :  **  O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer, 
for  Jfisus  Christ's  sake;  to  whom  with  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons'  and  one 
God,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without 
end:     Amen.'' 

BpswELL.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does  Dh 
Leland's  History  of  Ireland  sell?"    JoHNSoNi 
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(banting  forth  with  a  generom  mdignatton,) 
^'  The  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnatural  state;    for 
we  see  there  the  minority  preraifing  over  the 
majority.    There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the  ten 
persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that  which  the 
protestants  of  Ireland  have  exercised  against 
the  Cathplicks.      Did  we  tell  them  we  have 
conquered  them,  it  would  be  above-board  :  to 
punish  them  by  confiscation^  and  other  penal- 
ties, as  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice.     King 
William  was  not  their  Uwful  sovereign :  he  had 
tK>t  been  acknowledge  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  .when  they  appeared  in  arms  against 
him/* 

I  here  suggested  something  favourable  of  the 
Kojuan  Catholicks.      Toplady.    "  Docs  not 
their  invocation  of  saints  suppose  omnipresence 
in  the  saints?'*    Johnson.  *' No^  Sir;  it  sup- 
poses only  pluri-presence ;  and  when  spirits  are 
diiveaied  of  matter,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
should  see  with  more  extent  than  when  in  an 
embodied  state.      There  is,  therefore,  no  ap- 
proach to  an  invasion  of  any  of  the  divine  afr- 
tribuAes,   in  the  invocation  of  saints.      But  I 
think  it  is  wit!  worship,  and  presumption.     I 
see  no  cammand  for  it,  and  therefore  think  it 
is  safer  not  to  practise  it." 

He  and  Mr.  Langton  and  I  went  together  to. 
Tfifi  Club,  where  we  found  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  some  other  members,  and  amongst 
them  our  friend  Goldsmith,  who  ^at  silently 
brooding  over  Johnson's  reprimand  to  him  after 
dinner.  Johnson  perceived  this,  and  said  aside 
.  toi  some  of  us,  "  I'll  make  Goldsmith  forgive 
ine:'*  and  then  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice. 
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^  Dr*  Goldsmith, — something  passed  to-day 
where  yoa  and  I  dined ;  I  ask  yoor  pardon.'* 
Goldsmith  answered  placidly,  ''  It  most  be 
much  from  yon.  Sir,  that  I  take  ill.'^  And  so 
at  once  the  difference  was  over,  and  they  were 
on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Goldsmith  rattled 
away  as  nsoal. 

In  our  way  to  the  club  to-night,  when  I  re- 
gretted that  Goldsmith  would,  upon  every  oc- 
casion, endeavour  to  shine,  by  which  he  often 
exposed  himself,  Mr.  Langton  observed,  that 
he  was  not  like  Addison,  who  was  content  with 
the  fame  of  his  writings,  and  did  not  aim  also 
at  excellency  in  conversation,  for  which  he 
found  himself  unfit;  and  that  he  said  to  a  lady 
who  complained  of  his  having  talked  little  in 
company,  ^*  Madam,  I  have  but  nine-pence  in 
ready  money,  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand 
pounds."  I  observed,  that  Goldsmith  bad  a 
great  deal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  not  con- 
tent with  that,  was  always  taking  out  his  purse. 
Johnson.  *'  Yes,  Sir,  and  that  so  often  an  empty 
purse!** 

Goldsmith's  incessant  desire  of  being  c(mspi- 
cuous  iu  company,  was  the  occasion  of  his 
sometimes  appearing  to  such  disadvantage  as 
one  should  hardly  have  supposed  possible  in  a 
man  of  his  genius.  When  his  literary  reputa- 
tion bad  risen  deservedly  high,  and  bis  society 
was  much  courted,  he  became  very  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  attention  which  was  every 
where  paid  to  Johnson.  One  evening,,  in  a 
circle  of  wits,  he  found  fault  with  me  for  talk- 
ing of  Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of  un- 
questionable superiority.     **  Sir^  (said  he,)  you 
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are  for  makiug  a  monarchy  of  M^hat  should  be 
a  republick.** 

He  was  still  more  raortified,''wheii  talking  in 
a  company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and,  as  he  flat- 
tered himself,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  were 
present;  a  German  who  sat  next  him,  and  per- 
ceived Johnson  rolling  himself,  as  if  about  to 
speak,  suddenly  stopt  him,  saying,  "  Stay,  stay, 
— Toctor  Shonson  is  going  to  say  something.'* 
This  was  no  doubt  very  provoking,  especially 
to  one  so  irritable  as  Goldsmith,  who  frequently 
mentioned  it  with  strong  expressions  of  indig- 
nation. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Goldsmith  was 
sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with  an  easy 
familiarity,  but  upon  occasions,  would  be  con- 
sequential and  important.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  a  small  particular.  Johnson  had  a 
way  of  contracting  the  names  of  his  friends:  as 
Beauclerk,  Beau;  Boswell,  Bozzy;  Langton, 
Lanky;  Murphy,  Mur;  Sheridan,  Sherry.  I 
remember  one  day,  when  Tom  Davies  was  tell- 
ing that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  We  are  all  in  la- 
bour for  a  name  to  Gvldy's  play,*'  Goldsmith 
seemed  displeased  that  such  a  liberty  should 
be  taken  with  his  name,  and  said,  "  I  have  of- 
ten desired  hipi  not  to  call  me  GoldyJ^  Tom 
was  remarkably  attentive  to  the  most  minute 
circumstance  about  Johnson.  I  recollect  his 
telling  me  once,  on  ray  arrival  in  London,  "  Sir, 
our  friend  has  made  an  improvement  on  his 
appellation  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan*  He  calls  him 
now  Sherry  deny. 
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«<  TO   THE   REV.    MR.  BAOSHAW,   AT   BROMUET,* 

*«  SIR, 

**  I  retura  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
additions  to  my  Dictionary ;  but  the  new  edi- 
tion has  been  published  some  time,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  now  make  use  of  them.  Whether 
I  shall  ever  revise  it  more,  I  know  not.  If  many 
readers  had  been  as  judicious,  as  diligent,  and 
as  corami^nicative  as  yourself,  my  work  bad 
been  better.  The  world  must  at  present  take 
it  as  it  is. 

'*  I  am.  Sir, 

*•  Your  most  obliged, 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 
"  May  8, 1773." 

•  The  Reverend  Thomas  Bagshaw,  M.  A.  who  died  on  No« 
▼ember  ^0,  1787,  ia  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Chaplain  of  Bromley  College  in  Kent,  and  Rector  of  Soo^- 
fleet.  He  had  resigned  the  cure  of  Bromley  Parish  some 
time  before  his  death.  For  this,  and  another  letter  from  Dr. 
Johnson  in  1784,  to  the  same  truly  respectable  man,  I  am  m- 
debted  to  Dr.  John  Loveday,  of  die  Commons,  a  son  of  tiie 
late  learned  and  pious  John  Loveday,  Esq.  of  GavendiaB^  in 
Berkshire,  who  obligingly  transcribed  them  for  me  from  the 
originals  in  his  possession.  This  worthy  gentleman,  having 
retired  from  business,  now  lives  in  Warwickshire.*  The  world 
has  been  lately  obliged  to  Inm  as  the  Editor  of  llie  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Townson*s  excellent  work,  modestly  enttded,  **  A  Dis- 
course on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Interment  to  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;''  to  which 
is  prefixed,  a  truly  interesting  and  pleasing  account  of  the  au- 
thor, by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton. 

[*  He  died  March  6, 1809,  aged  66.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  principles,  and  strict  piety.'    R.] 


Oa  Sunday,  May  8^  I  dined  with  Johnson  at 
Mr.  Langton's  with  Dr.  Beattie  and  some  other 
company.  He  descanted  on  the  suhject  of  Li- 
terary Property.  "  There  seems  (said  he,)  to 
be  in  authours  a  stronger  right  of  property  than 
that  by  occupancy;  a  metaphysical  right,  a 
right,  as  it  were,  of  creation,  which  should  from 
its  nature  be  perpetual;  but  the  consent  of  na- 
tions is  against  it;  and  indeed  reason 'and  the 
interest  of  learning  are  against  it;  for  were  it  to 
be  perpetual,  no  book,  however  useful^  could 
be  universally  diffused  amongst  mankind, 
should  the  proprietor  take  it  into  his  hea4  to 
restrain  its  circulation.  No  book  could  have 
the  advantage  of  being  edited  with  notes,  howr 
ever  necessary  to  its  elucidation,  should  the  pro- 
prietor perrersely  oppose  it  For  the  general 
good  of  the  world,  therefore,  whatever  valuable 
work  has  once  been  created  by  an  authour,  and 
issued  out  by  him,  should  be  understood  as  no 
longer  in  his  power,  but  as  belonging  to  the 
publick ;  at  the  same  time  the  authour  is  enti- 
tled to  an  adequate  reward.  This  he  should 
have  by  an  exclusive  right  to  his  work  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years/' 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo's  strange  spe- 
culation on  the  primitive  state  of  human  nature; 
observing,  "  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture  about  a 
thing  useless,  even  were  it  known  to  be  true* 
l^nowl^^e  of  all  kinds  is  good.  Conjecture, 
^^  ta  thi^^  usefoj  is  good ;  but  conjecture  as 
1^  whajl  it  would  be  useless  to  know,  such  as 
.Mrhe^r  n^etfi^  went  upoa  all  four,  is  very  idle," 

Oi^  M^n^ay,  May  9^  as  I  wa^  to  set  out  on 
-  my  r§t^rn  tQ  Sc<>tUn4  ne;xt  morning,  \  was  de* 
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sirous  to  see  as  much  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  I  could. 
But  I  first  called  on  Goldsmith  to  take  leavf^  of 
him.  The  jealousy  and  envy  which,  though 
possessed  of  many  most  amiable  qualities,  he 
frankly  avowed,  broke  out  violently  at  this  in- 
terview. Upon  another  occasion,  when  Gold- 
smith confessed  himself  to  be  of  an  envious 
disposition,  1  contended  with  Johnson  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  angry  with  him,  he  was  so  can- 
did in  owning  it.  "  Nay,  Sir,  (said <  Johnson) 
we  must  be  angry  that  a  man  has  such  a  super- 
abundance of  an  odious  quality,  that  he  cannot 
keep  it  within  his  own  breast,  but  it  boils  over.*' 
In  my  opinion,  however,  Goldsmith  had  not 
more  of  it  than  other  people  have,  biit  only 
talked  of  it  freely. 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  Johnson  was 
going  to  be  a  traveller;  said  "  he  would  be  a 
dead  weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  lug  him  along  through  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides."  Nor  wQuld  he  pa- 
tiently allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  Johnson's 
wonderful  abilities ;  but  exclaimed,  **  Is  he  like 
BurkC;  who  winds  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent?" 
"  But,  (said  I,)  Johnson  is  the  Hercules  who 
strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle." 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General  Paoli's. 
He  was  obliged,  by  indisposition,  to  leave  the 
company  early;  he  appointed  me,  however,  to 
meet  him  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Chambers's  in  the  Temple,  where  he  accord- 
ingly came,  though  he  continued  very  ill.  Cham- 
bers, as  is  common  on  such  occasions,  prescrib- 
ed various  remedies  to  him.  Johnson,  (fretted 
by  pain,)  "  Pr'ythee  don't  tease  me.    Stay  till 
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I  am  M^ell,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  bow  to 
cure  myself."  He  grew  better,  and  talked  with 
a  noble  enthusiasm  of  keeping  up  the  repre- 
sentation of  respectable  families*  His  zeal  on 
this  subject  was  a  circumstance  in  his  ciiarac- 
ter  exceedingly  remarkable,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  he  himself  had  no  pretensions  to 
blood.  I  heard  him  once  say,  "  I  have  great 
merit  in  being  zealous  for  subordination  and  the 
honours  of  birth ;  for  I  can  hardly  tell  who  was 
my  grandfather.'*  He  maintained  the  dignity 
and  propriety  of  male  succession,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  friends,  who  had 
that  day  employed  Mr.  Chambers  to  draw  his 
will,  devising  his  eslate  to  his  three  sisters,  in 
preference  to  a  remote  heir  male.  Jobnsoa 
called  them  "  three  dowdies^'  and  said,  with  as 
high  a  spirit  as  the  boldest  Baron  in  the  most 
perfect  days  of  the  feudal  system,  "An  ancient 
estate  should  always  go  to  males.  It  is  mighty 
foolish  to  let  a  stranger  have  it  because  he  mar- 
ries your  daughter,  and  takes  your  name.  As 
for  an  estate  newly  acquired  by  trade,  you  may 
give  it,  if  you  will,  to  the  dog  Towser^  and  let 
him  keep  his  aum  name." 

I  have  known  him  at  times  exceedingly  di- 
verted at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very  small 
sport  He  now  laughed  immoderately,  without 
any  reason  that  we  could  perceive,  at  ou^ 
friend's  making  his  will;  called  him  the  testator^ 
and  added,  *^  I  dare  say,  he  thinks  he  has  done 
a  mighty  thing.  He  won't  stay  till  he  gets  home 
to  his  seat  in  the  country,  to  produce  this  won- 
derful deed:  he'll  call  up  the  landlord  of  the 

VOL.    I  It  t 
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first  inn  on  the  road ;  and,  after  a  suitable  pre- 
face upon  mortality  and  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
he  will  tell  him  that  he  should  not  delay  making 
his  will ;  and  here,  Sir,  will  he  say,  is  my  will, 
which  I  have  just  made,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  kingdom;  and 
he  will  read  it  to  him,  (laughing  all  the  time.) 
He  believes  he  has  made  this  will ;  but  he  did 
uot  make  it :  you,  Chambers,  made  it  for  him. 
I  trust  you  have  had  more  conscience  than  to 
make  him  say,  ^  being  of  sound  understanding;" 
ha,  ha,  ha !  I  hope  he  has  left  me  a  l^acy.  Fd 
have  his  will  turned  into  verse,  like  a  ballad." 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on,  exulting 
in  his  own  pleasantry,  which  certainly  was  not 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  authour  of 
*'  The  Rambler,"  but  which  is  here  preserved, 
that  my  readers  may  be  acquainted  even  with 
the  slightest  occasional  charasteristicks  of  so 
eminent  a  man. 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  relish 
this  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which  pars 
magna  fuil^  and  seemed  impatient  till  he  got  rid 
of  us.  Johnson  could  not  stop  his  merriment, 
but  continued  it  all  the  way  till  he  got  without 
the  Temple-gate.  He  then  burst  into  such  a 
fit  of  laughter,  that  he  appeared  to  be  almost 
in  a  convulsion;  and,  in  order  to  support  him- 
self, laid  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at  the  side  of 
the  foot  pavement^  and  sent  forth  peals  so  loud, 
that  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  his  voice  seemed 
to  resound  from  Temple-bar  to  Fleet-ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  awful, 
melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson,  happened 
well  to  counteract  the  feelings  of  sadness  which 
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1  used  lo  experience  when  parting  with  him  for 
a  considerable  time.  I  accompanied  him  to  his 
door,  where  he  gave  me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year,  "  Between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,   having  always  consi- 
dered that  time  as  propitious  to  study,  1  at- 
tenapted  to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  language."  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  he  here  admits  aa  opi- 
nion of  the  human  mind  being  influenced  by 
seasons,  which  he  ridicules  in  his  writings.  His 
progress,  he  says,  was  interrupted  by  a  fever, 
'^  which  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  small  print, 
left  an  inflammation  in  his  useful  eye."     We 
cannot  but  admire  his  spirit  when  we  know, 
that  amidst  a  complication  of  bodily  and  mental 
distress,  he  was  still  animated  with  the  desire  of 
intellectual  improvement.*     Various  notes  of 
his  studies  appear  on  different  days,  in  his  ma-, 
nuscript  diary  of  this  year;  such  as,  '^Inchoavi 
leciionem  Pentateuchi-^Fimvi  lectionem,  Conf. 
Fab.  Bvrdonum,  —Legiprimumdctum  Troadum 
— Legi    Dissertationem   Clerici  postremam  d^ 
Pent. — 2  of  Clark's    SermonSk — X.   Apollonii 
pugnam  lietriciam. — X.  cetUum  versus  Homeri.'' 
Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  accessions 
of  literature  he  was  perpetually  infusing  i^o 
his  mind,  while  he  charged  himself  with  idle- 
ness. 

This  year  died  Mrs.  Salusbury,  (mother  of 
Mrs.  Thrale,)  a  lady  whom  he  appears  to  have 

*  [Not  six  months  before  his  death,  he  wished  me  to  teach 
him  the  Scale  of  Masick: — "  Dr.  Bumey,  teach  me  at  least 
the  alphabet  of  your  language.''    Bvrney.] 
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esteemed  nmch,  and  whose  memory  he  hoDoar- 
ed  with  an  epitaph.* 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh^  dated  the  29th 
of  May,  I  pressed  him  to  persevere  in  his  reso- 
lution to  make  this  year  the  projected  visit  to 
the  Hebrides,  of  which  he  and  I  had  talked  for 
many  years,  and  which  I  was  confident  would 
afford  us  much  entertainment. 

**  TO   JAMES   BOSWRLL,    ESQ* 
**  DBAR  Bim, 

"  When  your  letter  came  to  me,  I  was  so 
darkened  by  an  inflammation  in  my  eye  that  I 
could  not  for  some  time  read  it.  I  can  now 
write  without  trouble,  and  can  read  large  prints. 
My  eye  is  gradually  growing  stronger;  and  I 
hope  will  be  able  to  take  some  delight  in  the 
survey  of  a  Caledonian  loch. 

**  Chambers  is  going  a  Judge,  with  six  thou- 
sand a  year  to  Bengal.  He  and  I  shall  come 
down  together  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  thence 
I  shall  easily  get  to  Edinburgh.  Let  me  know 
the  exact  time  when  your  Courts  intermit.  I 
must  conform  a  little  to  Chambers^s  occasions, 
'  and  he  must  conform  a  little  to  mine.  The 
time  which  you  shall  fix,  must  be  the  common 
point  to  which  we  will  come  as  near  as  we  can. 
Except  this  eye,  I  am  very  well. 

**  fieattie  is  so  caressed,  and  invited,  and 
treated,  and  liked,  and  flattered,  by  the  great, 
that  I  can  see  nothing  of  him.  I  am  in  great 
hope  that  he  will  be  well  provided  for^  and 

*  Mn.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  p.  131. 
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then  we  will  live  upon  biin  at  the  Marischal 
College,  without  pity  or  modesty. 

'  left  the  town  without  taking  leave 


of  me,  and  is  gone  in  deep  dudgeon  to- 
la not  this  very  childish?    Where  is  now  my 
legacy  ? 

"  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby 
are  both  well.  I  shall  see  them  too  when  I 
come ;  and  I  have  that  opinion  of  your  choice, 
as  to  suspect  that  when  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  I  shall  be  less  willing  to  go  away. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

^^  Sam.  Johnson/' 

**  Johnson's-court,  Fleet-ptreet, 
July  5,  1773. 

''  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can;  Cham- 
bers is  now  at  Oxford.*^ 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that  the 
Court  of  Session  rose  on  the  twelfth  of  An. 
gust,  hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time,  and 
expressing,  perhaps  in  too  extravagant  terms, 
my  admiration  of  him,  and  my  expectation  of 
pleasure  from  our  intended  tour. 


€€ 


TO  JAMES   BOS  WELL,   ESQ. 


**    DEAR  8IB^ 

**  I  shall  set  out  from  London  on  Friday 
the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  purpose  not  to  loi- 
ter much  by  the  way.  Which  day  I  shall  be 
at  Edinburgh,  I  cannot  exactly  tell.  I  suppose 
I  must  drive  to  an  inn,  and  send  a  porter  to  find 
you. 
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**  I  am  afraid  Beattie  will  not  be  at  his  Col- 
lege soon  enough  for  us,  and  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  miss  him;  but  there  is  no  staying  for  the 
concurrence  of  all  conveoiencies.  We  will  do 
as  well  as  we  can. 

*aam,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  August  3>  1773. 

TO   THE   SAME. 
"  DKAR   SIR, 

"  Not  being  at  Mr.  Thrale's  when  your 
letter  came,  I  had  written  the  inclosed  paper 
and  sealed  it:  bringing  it  hither  for  a  frank,  I 
found  yours.  If  any  thing  could  repress  my 
ardour,  it  would  be  such  a  letter  as  yours.  To 
disappoint  a  friend  is  unpleasing:  and  he  that 
forms  expectations  like  yours,  must  be  disap- 
pointed. Think  only  when  you  see  mfe,  Aat 
yon  see  a  man  who  loves  yon,  and  is  proud  and 
glad  that  you  love  him.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  uiost  afiectionate, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.* 
"  August  3,  1773. 

TO  THE   SAME. 
"  DEAR  SIR,  *<  Newcastle,  Aug.  11,1773. 

**  I  came  hither  last  night,  and  hope,  but 
do  not  absolutely  promise,  to  be  in  Edinburgh 
on  Saturday.     Beattie  will  not  come  so  soon: 
''  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•*  Sam.  Johnson. 
'*  My  compliments  to  your  lady.'  * 

1 
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TO  THE    SAME. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Boswell,  being  just  arrived  at  Boyd's." 
"  Saturday  night." 

His  stay  in  Scotland  was  from  the  1 8th  of 
August,  on  which  day  he  arriyed,  till  the  22d 
of  November,  when  he  set  out  on  [his  return  to 
London  ;  and  I  believe  ninety-four  days  were 
never  passed  by  any  man  in  a  more  vigorous 
exertion. 

He  came  by  the  way  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  few  days, 
and  then  went  by  St.  Andrew,  Aberdeen,  Inver- 
ness, and  Fort  Augustus,  to  the  Hebrides,  to 
visit  which  was  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view.  He  visited  the  isles  of  Sky,  Raasay, 
Col.  Mull,  Inchkenneth,  and  IcolmkilL  He 
travelled  through  Argyleshire  by  Inverary,  and 
from  thence  to  Lochlomond  and  Dunbarton  to 
Glasgow,  then  by  Loudon  to  Auchinleck  in 
Ayrshire,  the  seat  of  my  family,  and  then  by 
Hamilton,  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  again 
spent  some  time.  He  thus  saw  the  four  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland,  its  three  principal  cities, 
and  as  much  of  the  Highland  and  insular  life 
as  was  sufficient  for  his  philosophical  contem 
plation.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  journey.  He  was 
respectfully  entertained  by  the  great,  the  learn* 
ed,  and  the  elegant,  wherever  he  went;  nor 
vi^as  hele^s  delighted  with  the  hospitality  which 
he  experienced  in  humbler  life. 
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His  various  adventares,  and  the  force  and 
Tivacity  of  his  mind,  as  exercised  during  this 
per^ination,  upon  innumerable  topicks,  have 
been  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
displayed  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides," to  which,  as  the  public  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  honour  it  by  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
I  heg  leave  to  refer,  as  to  a  separate  and  re- 
markable portion  of  his  life,  which  maybe  there 
seen  in  detail,  and  which  exhibits  as  striking  a 
view  of  his  powers  in  conversation,  as  his  works 
do  of  his  excellence  in  writing.  Nor  can  I 
deny  to  myself  the  very  flattering  gratification 
of  inserting  here  the  character  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Courtenay  has  been  pleased  to  give  of  that 
work : 

"  With  Reynolds^  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true, 

*'  So  fervent  Boswell  ^ves  him  to  our  view : 

**  In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  expand ; 

**  The  master  rises  by  the  pupil's  hand ; 

^*  We  love  the  writ^,  praise  his  happy  vein, 

**  Grac'd  with  the  naivete  of  the  sage  Montaigne. 

,"  Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  display'd, 

*•  But  e'en  the  specks  of  character  pourtray'd : 

**  We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile 

*^  Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad  isle; 

**  But  wh^n  th'  heroick  tale  of  Flora*  charms, 

<<  Decked  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms; 

<'  The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain, 

**  And  Samuel  sings, '  The  King  shall  have  his  aim."^ 

During  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  after  his  return 

from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  ob- 

•tain  information  concierning  Scotland ;  and  it 

will  appear  f^om  his  subsequent  letters,  that  he 

•  «  The  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald"      See  Boswcll's 
Tour. 
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was  not  less  solicitous  for  intelligence  on  (bis 
sabject  after  his  return  to  London. 


t€ 


TO  JAMES   BOSWELLy   £8Q. 


**  piAB  SIR, 

"  I  came  home  last  night,  without  any  in- 
commodity,  danger,  or  weariness,  and  am  ready 
to  begin  a  new  journey.  I  shall  go  to  Oxford 
on  Monday.  I  know  Mrs.  Boswell  wished  me 
well  to  go  ;*  her  wishes  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Mrs.  Williams  has  received  Sir  A.'sf 
letter. 

<'  Make  my  compliments  to  all  those  to  whom 
my  compliments  may  be  welcome. 

<'  Let  the  box:{:  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can,  and 
let  me  know  when  to  expect  it. 

*  In  this  he  shewed  a  very  acute  penetration.  My  wife 
paid  him  the  most  assiduous  and  respectful  attention,  while 
he  was  our  guest;  so  that  I  wonder  how  he  discovered  her 
wishing  for  his  departure.  The  truth  is,  that  his  irregular 
hours  and  uncouth  habits,  sueh  aQ  turning  the  candles  with 
their  heads  downwards,  when  they  did  not  bum  bright  enough, 
and  let  the  wax  drop  upon  the  carpet,  could  not  but  be  disa- 
greeable to  a  lady.  Besides,  she  had  not  that  high  admiration 
of  him  whiqh  was  felt  by  most  of  those  who  knew  him;  and 
what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind,  she  thought  he  had 
too  much  influence  over  her  husband.  She  once,  in  a  little 
warmth,  mad^,  with  more  point  than  justice,  this  remark  upon 
that  subject :  *^  I  have  seen  many  a  bear  led  by  a  man;  but 
I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a  bear." 

t  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  Professors  at  Aber- 
deen. 

t  This  was  a  box  containing  a  number  of  curious  thmgs 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  Scotland,  particularly  some  horn 

SJIOORS 
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**  Inquire,  if  you  can,  the  order  of  the  clans : 
Macdonald  is  first,  Maclean  second ;  further  I 
cannot  go.     Quicken  Dr.  Webster.* 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your's  aflfectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Nov.  27,  1773. 

•*  MR.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  Dec  2, 1773- 

«     «     *     *     * 

*^  You  shall  haye  what  information  I  can 
procure  as  to  the  order  of  the  Clans.  A  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Grant  tells  me,  that  there 
is  no  settled  order  among  them ;  and  he  sayH, 
that  the  Macdonalds  were  not  placed  upon  the 
right  of  the  army  at  Culloden;  the  Stuarts 
were.  I  shall,  however,  examine  witnesses  of 
every  name  that  I  can  find  here.  Dr.  Webster 
shall  be  quickened  too.  I  like  your  little  me- 
morandums; they  are  symptoms  of  your  being 
in  earnest  with  your  book  of  northern  travels. 

**  Your  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  by  sea. 
You  will  find  in  it  some  pieces  of  the  broom 
bush,  which  you  saw  growing  on  the  old  castle 
of  Anchinleck.  The  wood  has  a  curious  ap- 
pearance when  sawn  across.  You  may  either 
have  a  little  writing-standish  made  of  it,  or  get 
it  formed  into  boards  for  a  treatise  on  witch- 
craft, by  way  of  a  suitable  binding.'* 


*  The  Reverend  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  one  of  the  minui- 
ters  of  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  had 
promised  him  mformation  concerning  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland. 
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^^   MR.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.    JOHKaOIf. 

«  Edinburgh,  Dec.  18,  1772. 

*     *     #     *     • 

^*  You  promised  me  an  inscription  for  a 
print  to  be  taken  from  an  historical  picture  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  being  forced  to  resign 
her  crown,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  at  Rome  has 
painted  for  me.  The  two  following  have  been 
sent  to  me : 

*  Maria  Scotorum  Reglna  mdlori  seculo  digna,  jus  regium 
civibus  seditiosis  invita  resignat,' 

*  Cives  sedition  Mariatn  Scotorum  Reginam  sese  muneri 
aMicare  invitam  cogunt.' 

^'  Be  so  good  as  to  re^d  the  passage  in  Ro- 
bertson, and  see  if  you  can  give  me  a  better  in- 
scription. I  must  have  it  both  in  Latin  and 
English;  feo  if  you  should  not  give  me  another 
Latin  one,  you  will  at  least  choose  the  best  of 

these  two,  and  send  a  translation  of  it." 

«     «     •     « ^  #    •     • 

His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put  to 
a  pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  London,  by 
a  liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  had  taken 
with  him  in  his  absence,  which  was,  to  publish 
two  volumes,  entitled  **  Miscellaneous  and  fu- 
gitive Pieces,"  which  he  advertised  in  the 
news-papers,  "  By  the  Authour  of  the  Rambler.*' 
In  this  collection,  several  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ac- 
knowledged writings,  several  of  his  anonymous 
performances,  and  some  which  he  had  written 
for  others,  were  inserted;, but  there  were  also 
some  in  which  he  had  no  concern  whatever. 
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He  was  at  first  very  angry,  as  he  had  good 
reasoD  to  be.  But,  upon  consideration  of  his 
poor  friend's  narrow  circumstances,  and  that  he 
had  only  a  little  profit  in  view  and  meant  no 
harm,  he  soon  relented,  and  continued  his  kind, 
ness  to  hint  as  formerly. 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination  with 
retrospect  to  this  year,  he  seems  to  have  been 
much  dejected;  for  he  says,  January  1,  1774, 
**  This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improve- 
ment, that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather 
impaired  than  increased  my  learning ;"  and  yet 
we  have  seen  how  he  read^  and  we  know  how 
he  talked  during  that  period. 

He  was  now  seriously  engaged  in  writing  an 
account  of  our  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in  con- 
isequence  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  more 
frequent  correspondence  with  him. 

^  **   TO  JAMES   BOSWELLy   ESQ. 

**    DEAR   SIB, 

*^  My  operations  have  been  hindered  by  a 
cough ;  at  least  I  flatter  myself,  that  if  my  cough 
had  not  come,  I  should  have  been  further  ad- 
vanced. But  I  have  had  no  intelligence  from 
Dr.  W ,  [Webster,]  nor  from  the  Excise- 
office,  nor  from  you.  No  account  of  the  little 
borough.*  Nothing  of  the  Erse  language.  I 
have  yet  heard  nothing  of  my  box. 

*^  You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me  all  you 
can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will  and  shall  do 
without  it. 

*  The  ancient  Borgh  of  Prestick,  in  Ayrshire. 
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"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
and  tell  her,  that  I  do  not  love  her  the  less  for 
wishing  me  away.  I  gave  her  trouble  enough; 
and  shall  be  glad  in  recompence,  to  give  her 
any  pleasure. 

'^  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the  Hebrides, 
if  I  knew  whicb  ^^ly  it  could  be  got  to  my 
kind  friends  there.     Inquire,  and  let  me  know. 

*^  Make  my  compliments  to  all  the  Doctors 
of  Edinburgh,  and  to  all  my  friends,  from  one 
end  of  Scotland  to  the  other. 

"  Write  to  me,  and  send  me  what  intelligence 
you  can:  and  if  any  thing  is  too  bulky  for  the 
post,  let  me  have  it  by  the  carrier.     I  do  not 
like  trusting  winds  and  waves. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 


"  Jan.  29, 1774. 


TO   THE   SAME. 


V   DBA&   SIR,  ,    ,, 

^^  In  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  written  the 
last  discontented  letter,  I  received  my  box, 
which  was  very  welcome.  But  still  I  must  en- 
treat you  td  hasten  Dr.  Webster,  and  continue 
to  pick  up  what  you  can  that  may  be  useful. 

**  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this  morning, 
you  know  his  errand.  He  was  not  unwel- 
come. 

**  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  my  good  intentions 
towards  her  still  continue.  I  should  be  glad  to 
do  any  thing  that  would  either  benefit  or  please 
her. 
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**  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  hurried, 
or  so  negligent,  or  so  proud,  that  I  rarely  see 
him.  I. have  indeed,  for  some  weeks  past,  been 
very  ill  of  a  cold  and  cough,  and  have  been  at 
Mrs.  Thrale's,  that  I  might  be  taken  pare  of.  I 
am  much  better ;  uov^e  redeunt  in  prcelia  vires  ; 
but  I  am  yet  tender,  and  easily  disordered.  How 
happy  it  was  that  neither  of  us  vrere  ill  in  the 
Hebrides. 

"  The  question  of  Literary  Property  is  this 
,day  before  the  Lords.  Murphy  drew  up  the 
Appellants'  case,  that  is,  the  plea  against  the 
perpetual  right.  1  have  not  seen  it,  nor  heard 
the  decision.  I  would  not  have  the  right  per- 
petuaL 

"  1  will  write  to  you  as  any  thing  occurs, 
and  do  you  send  me  something  about  my  Scot- 
tish friends.  1  have  very  great  kindness  for 
them.  Let  me  know  likewise  how  fees  come 
in,  and  when  we  are  to  see  you.  1  am,  Sir, 
"  Your's  affectionately, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  London,  Feb.  7,  1774. 

Heat  this  time  wrote  the  following  letters  to 
Mr.  Steevens,  his  able  associate  in  editing 
Shakespeare : 

"  TO   G£0RGB   STEEVENS,    ESQ.    IN   HAMPSTEAD. 

"  Sir, 

*'  If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Steevens,  you  know  what  answer  I  must  give; 
if  I  am  asked  when  I  shall  see  him,  I  wish  you 
•would  tell  me  what  to  say. 
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**  If  you  have  *  Lesley's  History  of  Scotland/ 
or  any  other  book  about  Scotland,  except  Boe- 
tius  and  Buchanan^  it  will  be  a  kindness  if  you 
send  them  to,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson.*' 


"  Feb.  7,  1774. 


TO   THE   SAME. 


«  Sir,    , 

"  We  are  thinking  to  augment  our  club, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating  you,  if  you 
care  to  stand  the  ballot,  and  can  attend  on  Fri- 
day nights,  at  least  twice  in  five  weeks:  less 
than  this  is  too  little,  arid  rather  more  will  be 
expected.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know  before 
Friday.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

*•  Sam,  Johnson.** 
*'  Feb.  21,  1774. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

'*     SlE; 

*'  Last  night  you  became  a  member  of  the 
club;  if  you  call  on  me  on  Friday  I  will  intro- 
duce you.  A  gentleman  proposed  after  you, 
was  rejected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  Neander,  but  wish  he  were 
not  so  fine.     I  will  take  care  of  him. 
^*  I  am.  Sir, 

*^  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

'<  March  5, 1774. 
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TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
^<  DEA&   SIR, 

**  Dr.  Webster  s  informations  were  much 
less  exact  and  much  less  determinate  than  I  ex- 
pected :  they  are,  indeed,  muc^  less  positive 
than,  if  he  can  trust  his  own  book*  which  he  laid 
before  me,  he  is  able  to  give.  But  I  believe 
it  will  always  be  found,  that  he  who  calls  much 
for  information  will  advance  his  work  but 
slowly. 

"  1  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear  Sir, 
for  your  endeavours  to  help  me,  and  hope,  that 
between  us  something  will  some  time  be  done, 
if  not  this,  on  some  occasion. 

**  Chambers  is  either  married,  or  almost  mar- 
ried, to  Miss  Wilton,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  whom  he  has,  with  his  lawyer's 
tongue,  persuaded  to  take  her  chance  with  him 
in  the  East* 

**  We  have  added  to  the  club,  Charles  Fox, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and'  Mn 
Steevens. 

''  Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster.  Tell 
Dr.  Robertson  I  have  not  much  to  reply  to  his 
censure  of  my  negligence ;  and  tell  Dr.  Blair, 
that  since  he  has  written  hither  what  I  said  to 
him^  we  must  now  consider  ourselves  as  even^ 
forgive  one  another,  and  begin  again.    I  care 

•  A  manuscript  account  drawn  by  Dr.,  Webster  of  all  the 
parishes  m  Scotland,  ascertaining  their  length,  breadth,  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  and  distinguishing  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholicks.  This  book  had  been  transmitted  to  government, 
and.  Dr.  Johnson  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Webster's  pos- 
session. 
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not  bow  soon,  for  he  i?  a  very  pleasing  man. 
Pay  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and  re- 
mind Lord  Elibank  of  his  promise  to  give  me 
all  his  works. 

''  I  hope  Mrs.  Bos  well  and  little  Afiss  are 
well — When  shall  I  see  them  again?  She  is  a 
sweet  lady,  only  she  was  so  glad  to  see  me  go, 
that  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  come  again,  that 
she  may  again  have  the  same  pleasure. 

''  Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a  small 
present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dun  vegan,  Raa- 
say,  and  Col.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought 
forgetful  of  civilities. 

*'  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson/' 

"March  5, 1774. 

On  the  5th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him,  request- 
ing his  counsel  whether  I  should  this  spring 
come  to  London.  I  stated  to  him  on  the  one 
hand  some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which, 
together  with  my  wife's  situation  at  that  time, 
made  me  hesitate;  and,  on  the  other,  the  plea- 
sure and  improvement  which  my  annual  visit  to 
the  metropolis  always  afforded  me;  and  parti- 
cularly mentioned  a  peculiar  satisfaction  which 
1  experienced  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Eas- 
ter in  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  that  to  my  fancy  it 
appeared  like  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
of  the  Passover;  and  that  the  strong  devotion 
which  I  felt  on  that  occasion  diffused  its  in- 
fluence on  my  mind  through  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

VOL,  II.  y 
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''  TO  4AME8   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

[N0i  daied,  but  writttH  ahomi 
**  DEAR  siB»  the  \5th  ofM&rek.} 

*^  I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  since  I  re* 
ceiTed  your  letter  I  have  passed  so  many  days 
without  Answering  it. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  resolr- 
ing  you  doubts.  The  reasons  for^  which  you  are 
inelitied  to  visit  London^  ai-e,  I  think,  not  of 
sufficient  strength  to  anslwer  the  objections, 
l^at  yota  should  ddight  to  coilie  once  a  yeai^ 
to  the  fountain  of  intelligence  and  t)Ieasurey  is 
very  natural ;  but  both  information  and  pleasure 
must  be  regulated  by  propriety.  Pleasure, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  unseasonable 
or  unsuitable  expense,  mustalway^'ehd  in  p^in; 
and  pleasure,  which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the 
expense  of  another's  pain,  can  never  be  such  as 
a  worthy  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

"  What  improvement  you  might  gain  by  com- 
ing to  London,  you  may  easily  supply  or  easily 
compensate,  by  enjoining  yourself  some  parti- 
cular study  at  home,  or  opening  some  new 
avenue  to  information.  Edinburgh  is  not,  yet 
exhausted ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  no 
pleasure  here  which  can  deserve  either  that  you 
stuould  anticipate  any  part  of  your  future  for- 
tune, or  that  yau,shouId  condemn  yourself  and 
your  lady  to  penurious  frugality  for  the  rest  o^ 
£he  year.  ' 

*'  i  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you  owe 
to  Mrs.  Boswell's  entreaties;  or  how  much  you 
ought  to  study  the  happiness  of  her  who  stu*- 
dies  yours  with  so  much  diligence^  ancl  of  wUose 
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kindness  you  enjoy  such  good  effects.  Life 
cannot  subsist  in  society  but  by  reciprocal  con* 
cessions.  She  permitted  yon  to  ramble  last 
year,  you  must  permit  her  now  to  keep  you  at 
home. 

*^  Your  last  reason  is  so  serious,  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  oppose  it  Yet  you  must  remem- 
ber, that  your  image  of  worshipping  once  a  year 
in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is 
but  a  comparison;  and  simile  non  est  idem;  if 
the  annual  resort  to  Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to 
the  Jews,  it  was  a  duty  because  it  was  com« 
roanded;  and  you  have  no  such  command, 
therefore  no  such  duty.  It  may  be  dangerous 
to  receive  too  readily,  and  indulge  too  fondly, 
opinions,  from  which,  perhaps,  no  pious  mind 
is  wholly  disengaged,  of  local  sanctity  and  local 
devotion.  You  know  what  strange  effects  they 
have  produced  over  a  great  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  I  am  now  writing,  and  you,  when 
you  read  this,  are  reading  under  the  eye  of 
Omnipresence. 

"  To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admitted  into 
religious  offices,  it  would  require  much  delibera- 
tion to  determine.  I  am  far  from  intending  totally 
to  exclude  it.  Fancy  is  a  faculty  bestowed  by  J 
our  Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  all  his 
gifts  should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all  our 
faculties  should  co-operate  in  his  worship;  but 
they  are  to  co-operate  according  to  the  will  of 
him  that  gave  them,  according  to  the  order 
which  his  wisdom  has  established.  As  cere- 
monies prudential  or  convenient  are  less  ob* 
ligatory  than  positive  ordinances,  a$  bodily 
*     u  3 
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worship  is  only  the  token  to  others  or  oar- 
selves  of  mental  adoration,  so  Fancy  is  always 
to  act  in  subordination  to  Reason.  We  may 
take  Fancy  for  a  companion,  but  must  follow 
Reason  as  our  guide.  We  may  allow  Fancy  to 
snggest  certain  ideas  in  certain  places;  but 
Reason  roust  always  be  heard,  when  she  tells 
aS|  that  those  ideas  and  those  places  have  no 
natural  or  necessary  relation.  When  we  enter 
a  church  we  habitually  recall  to  mind  the  duty 
of  adoration,  but  we  must  not  omit  adoration 
for  want  of  a  temple ;  because  we  know,  and 
ought  to  remember,  that  the  Universal  Lord  is 
every  where  present;  and  that,  therefore,  to 
come  to  Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may 
be  useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 

"  Thus^  I  have  answered  your  letter, and  have 
not  answered  it  negligently.  I  love  you  too 
well  to  be  careless  when  you  are  serious. 

**  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next  week 
about  our  travels,  which  I  have  too  long  ne- 
glected.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnbon. 

"  Compliments  to  Madam  and  Miss." 

"to  the  same, 
'''dear  sir, 

**  The  lady  who  delivers  this  has  a  lawsuit, 
in  which  she  desires  to  make  use  of  your  skill 
and  eloquence,  and  she  seems  to  think  that  she 
shall  have  something  more  of  both  for  a  recom- 
mendation from  me ;  which,  though  I  know  how 
little  you  want  any  external  incitement  to  your 
duty^  I  could  not  refiise  her,  because  I  know 
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that  at  least  it  will  not  hurt  her,  to  tell  you  that 

I  wish  her  well.     I  am,  Sir, 

^*  Yoar  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 
"May  10,  1774. 

"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JoHNSON. 

'*  Edinburgh,  May  12,  1774. 
"  Lord  Hailes  has  begged  of  me  to  offer 
you  his  best  rerpects,  and  to  transmit  to  you 
specimens  of  *  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Accession  of  Malcolm  Kenmore  to  the  death  of 
James  V.'  in  drawing  up  which,  his  Lordship 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time.  His  Lordship 
writes  to  me  thus :  *  If  I  could  procure  Dr. 
Johnson's  criticisms,  they  would  be  of  great  use 
to  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work,  as  they 
would  be  judicious  and  true.  I  have  no  right 
to  ask  that  favour  of  him.  If  you  could,  it 
would  highly  oblige  me.* 

"  Dr.  Blair  requests  you  may  be  assured  that 
he  did  not  write  to  London  what  you  said  to 
him,  and  that  neither  by  word  nor  letter  has^  he 
made  the  least  complaint  of  you ;  but  on  the 
contrary  has  a  high  respect  for  you,  and  Iove$ 
you  much  more  since  he  saw  you  in  Scotland. 
It  would  both  divert  and  please  you  to  see  his 
eagerness  about  this  matter." 

''  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

^'  DEAR  SIR,  "  Streatham,  June  19,  1774. 

"  Yesterday  I  put  the  first  sheets  of  the 

*  Journey  to  the  Hebrides*  to  the  press.     I  have 

endeavoured  to  do  you  some  justice  in  the  first 
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paragra]^.    It  will  be  cme  volnine  in  octavo, 
not  thick. 

**  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presents  in 
Scotland.  You  shall  tell  me  to  whom  I  shall 
give;  and  I  have  stipulated  twenty-five  for  you 
to  give  in  your  own  name.  Some  will  take  the 
present  better  from  me»  others  better  from  you. 
In  this,  you  who  are  to  live  in  the  place  ought 
to  direct  Consider  it  Whatever  you  can  get 
for  my  purpose  send  me;  and  make  my  com- 
pliments to  your  lady  and  both  the  young  ones. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnim>n." 

**  mb.  boswell  to  dr.  johnson. 

"  Edinburgh,  June  24, 1774. 
**  "You  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  various  packets  which  I  have  sent  to  you. 
Neither  can  I  prevail  with  you  to  answer  my 
letters,  though  you  honour  me  with  returns. 
You  have  said  nothing  to  me  about  poor  Gold- 
smith,* nothing  about  Langton. 

.**  I  have  received  for  you,  from  the  Society 
for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scot- 
land, the  following  Erse  books :  *  The  New 
Testament;'-—*  Baxter's  Call;'—*  The  Confes- 
sion  of  Faith  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster ;' — '  The  Mother'^  Catechism  ;' — 
*A  Gaelick  and  English  Vocabulary."* 

•*  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^    **  I  wish  you  could  have  looked  over  my 

•  Dr.  Goldsmith  died  April  4,  this  year. 
•  These  books  Dr.  Johnson  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Librwy. 
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book  before  (he  printer,  but  it  coold  not  easily 
be.  I  suspect  some  mistakes;  but  as  I  deal, 
perhaps,  more  in  potions  than  in  facts,  the  mat- 
ter 4s  not  great,  and  the  second  edition  will  be 
mended,  if  any  such  there  be.  The  press  will 
go  on  slowly  for  a  time,  because  I  am  going  into 
Wales  to-morrow. 

"  1  shpuld  bt»  very  sorry  if  I  appeared  to  tr^at 
such  a  character  as  LonI  Hailes  otherwise 
tiian  with  high  respect.  I  return  the  sheets,* 
to  which  I  have  done  what  mischief  I  could ; 
and  finding  it  so  little,  thought  not  much  of 
i^epding  them.  The  narrative  is  clear,  lively, 
and  short. 

'^  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than  by 
neglecting  his  sheets :  I  have  run  him  in  debt. 
Dr.  Home,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College 
in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about  three  months  ago, 
that  he  purposed  to  reprint  Walton's  Lives,  and 
desired  me  to  contribute  to.  the  work  :  m*y  an- 
swer was,  that  Lord  Hailes  intended  the  same 
publication ;  aud  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it  to 
him.  His  Lordship  must  now  think  seriously 
about  it. 

"  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  little 
to  be  told,  more  than  the  papers  have  made 
publick.  He  died  of  a  fevea*,  made,  I  am  afraid, 
more  violent  by  uneasiness  of  miud.  His  debts 
b^an  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were 
exhausted.    Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  lie 

♦  On  the  caver  endosing  them,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,.  "  If 
my  delay  has  given  any  reason  for  supposing  that. I  have  not 
a  very  deep  sense  of  the  honour  done  me  by  asking  my  judg- 
ment, I  tm  very  sorry." 
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owed  Dot  less  than  two  tiioosand  pounds/  Was 
ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ? 

*'  You  may,  if  youplease,  put  the  iuscriptioii 
thus : — *  Maria  Scotorum  Retina  nata  15 — ,  a 
sms  in  exiUum  acta  IS — ,  ab  hospita  neci  data 
15 — /    You  must  find  the  years. 

"  Of  your  second  daughter  you  certainly 
gave  the  account  yourself^  though  you  have 
foi^otten  it.  While  Mrs.  Boswell  is-  well,  never 
doubt  of  a  boy.  Mrs.  Thrale  brought,  I  think, 
five  girls  runniug,  but  while  I  was  with  you  she 
had  a  boy.  ^ 

^*  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pamph- 
lets, and  of  the  kst  I  hope  to  make  some  use. 
I  made  some  of  the  former.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johk^ov. 

«  July  4.  1774. 

"  My  compliments  to  all  the  three  ladies.** 

**TO  BENNET  LANQTON,ESQ.AT  LANGTON,  NBA*. 

SPILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  You  have  reason  to  reproach  me  that  I 
have  left  your  last  letter  so  long  unanswered, 
but  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say.  Cham- 
bers, you  find,  is  gone  far,  and  poor  Goldsmith 
is  gone  much  farther.  He  died  of  a  fever,  ex- 
asperated, as  I  believe,  byXhefear  of  distress. 
He  had  raised  money  and  squandered  it,  by 
every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  ex- 
pense. But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered ; 
he  was  a  very  great  man. 

^*  I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  journey  to 
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the  Hebrides^  and  am  leaving  the  press  to  take 
another  journey  into  Wales,  whither  Mr.Thrale 
is  going,  to  take  possession  of,  at  least,  five 
hundred  a  year,  fallen  to  his  lady.  All  at 
Streathara,  that  are  alive,  are  well. 

"  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  last  dread- 
ful illness,  but  flatter  myself  that  I  grow  gra- 
dually better ;  much,  however,  yet  remains  to 
mend.    Ku^d  ixwop. 

"  If  you  have  the  Latin  version  of  Busjf,  cu- 
riauSf  thirsty  fly  ^  be  so  kind  as  to  transcribe  and 
send  it;  but  you  need  not  be  in  haste,  for  I  shall 
be  I  know  not  where,  for  at  least  five  weeks. 
I  wrote  the  following  tetrastick  on  poor  Gold- 
smith : — 

**  Tit  rif99  Uffo^ioi  Ttr  'Oy»6«^i«,  H99U9 
"  ^Af^oo'i  fiii  ctfAfiitt  Siivi,  woitffci  warn*    ' 

**    Or<7»  IjJfi^flhM  ficif,  fAtr^f  X^K>  ify»  Wtl}itUtt9 

<'  KXmim  vo»nT4)9,  larS^tKot,  fi^mit, 

'^  Please  to  make  my  most  respectful  com- 
pliments to  all  the  ladies,  and  remember  me  to 
young  George  and  his  sisters.  I  reckon  George 
begins  to  shew  a  pair  of  heels. 

'*  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find  a 
letter  when  I  come  back.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"July  5,  1774. 

"  TO    MR.    ROBERT   LBVET, 

"  Uewenny,  in  Denbighshire,  Aug.  16, 1774. 

"  DBAR   SIR, 

*'  Mr.  Thrale's  affairs  have  kept  him  here  a 
great  while,  nor  do  I  know  exactly  when  we 
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i^all.  comje  hence*     I  have  sent  jon  a  bill  upon 
Mr.  Strahan. 

"  I  have  made  nothing  of  the  Ipecacuanha, 
but  have  taken  abundance  of  pills,  and  hope 
that  they  have  done  me  good. 

**  Wales,  go  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it,  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  rich  country,  all  enclosed, 
and  planted,  Denbigh  is  not  a  mean  town. 
Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and 
tell  Frank  I  hope  he  remembers  my  advice. 
When  his  money  is  out,  let  him  have  more. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  J0HN6ON." 

**  MR.  BOSVTELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  Aug.  30,  1774.' 

"  You  have  giviejn  me  an  inscription  for  a 
portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  you, 
in  a  short  and  striking  manner,  point  out  her 
hard  fate.  But  you  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  my  picture  is  a  representation  of  a 
particular  scene  in  her  history ;  her  being  forced 
to  resign  her  crown,  while  she*  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.  I  must,  Jheiefore, 
beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an 
inscription  suited  to  that  particular  scene;  or 
determine  which  of  the  two  formerly  trans- 
mitted to  you  is  the  best;  and  at  any  rate,  fa- 
vour me  with  an  English  translation.  It  will 
be  doubly  kiad  if  you  comply  with  my  request 
speedily. 

**  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of 
Lord  Hailes's  ^  Annals  of  Scotland/  are  excel- 
lent.   I  agreed  with  you  on  every  one  of  them. 
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He  himself  objected  only  to  the  alteration  of  free 
to  bravcy  in  the  passage  where  he  says  that  Ed- 
ward 'departed  with  the  glory  due  to  the  con- 
queror  of  a  free  people/  He  says  to  call  the 
Scots  brave  would  only  add  to  the  glory  of 
their  conqueror.  You  will  make  allowance 
for  the  national  zeal  of  our  annalist.  I  now^ 
send  a  few  more  leaves  of  the  Annals,  which  I 
hope  you  will  peruse,  and  return  with  observa- 
tions, as  you  did  upon  the  former  occasion. 
hard  Hailes  writes  to  me  thus :  *  Mr.  Boswell 
will  be  pleased  to  express  the  grateful  sense 
which  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  of  Dr.  John- 
son's attention  to  his  little  specimeo.  The  fur- 
ther specimen  will  show,  that 

*  Even  in  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert.' 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  a 
republication  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is  intend- 
ed. You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in  thinking 
that  Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view.  I  remember 
one  morning,while  he  sat  with  you  in  my  house, 
he  said,  that  there  should  be  a  new  edition  of 
Walton's  Lives;  and  you  said  that  **they 
should  be  benoted  a  little."  This  was  all  that 
passed  on  that  subject.  You  must,  therefore, 
inform  Dr.  Home,  that  he  may  resume  his  plan. 
I  enclose  a  note  concerning  it ;  and  if  Dr.Horne 
will  write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can  give 
shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed,  upon  what  I  think 
a  pious  work,  the  preservation  and  elucidation 
of  Walton,  by  whose  writings  I  have  been  most 
pleasingly  edified. 

«F     #     #     «     «F     ^     « 
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**  MR.   BOSWELL  TO    DR^.   JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Sept  16,  1774. 

*'  Wales  has  probably  detained  yoa  longer 
than  I  supposed.  You  will  have  become  quite 
a  mountaineer,  by  visiting  Scotland  one  year 
and  Wales  another.  You  must  next  go  to 
Switzerland.  Cambria  will  complain,  if  you 
do  not  honour  her  also  with  some  remarks. 
And  I  find  concessere  coiumn^By  the  booksellers 
expect  another  book.  I  am  impatient  to  see 
your  •  Tour  to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides/ — 
Might  you  not  send  me  a  copy  by  the  post  as 
soon  as  it  is  printed  off?" 

"to   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

''  DBAR   Sin, 

"Yesterday  I  returned  from. my  Welsh 
journey.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  my  book  sus- 
pended soiong;  but  having  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  with  so  much  convenience,  a  new  part 
of  the  island,  I  could  not  reject  it.  I  have  been 
in  five  of  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales;  and 
have  seen  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seats 
of  their  Bishops ;  have  been  upon  Penmanmaur 
and  Snowden,  and  passed  over  into  Anglesea. 
But  VVales  is  so  little  different  from  England, 
that  it  offers  nothing  to  the  speculation  of  the 
traveller. 

"  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of  your 
papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord  Hailes's  An- 
nals, which  I  will  consider.  I  am  in  haste  to 
give  you    some   account  of  myself,    lest  you 
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should  suspect  me  of  negligence  in  the  press- 
ing business  which  I  find  recommended  to  my 
care,  and  which  I  knew  nothing  of  till  now, 
when  all  care  is  vain.* 

*^  In  the  distribution  of  my  books  I  purpose 
to  follow  your  advice,  adding  such  as  shall  oc- 
cur to  me.  I  am  not  pleased  with  your  notes 
of  remembraiice  added  to  your  names^  for  I 
hope  I  shall  not  easily  forget  them. 

*'  I  have  received  four  Erse  books,  without 
any  direction,  and  suspect  that  they  are  in- 
tended -for  the  Oxford  library.  If  that  is  the 
intention,  I  think  it  will  be  proper  to  add  the 
metrical  psalms,  and  whatever  else  is  printed  in 
Erse,  that  the  present  may  be  complete.  The 
donor's  name  should  be  told. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book  before 
it  was  printed,  but  our  distance  does  not  easily 
permit  it. 

^'  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend  to 
publish  Walton ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  done 
so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 

"  I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  forward. 
Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and 
let  me  hear  often  from  you. 

"J  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

<•  London,  Oct.  1, 1774. 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  though  it  no 

*  I  had  written  to  him,  to  request  his  interposition  in  behalf 
of  a  convict,  who  I  thought  was  very  unju&tly  condemned. 
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doubt  contributed  to  his  health  and  amusement^ 
did  not  give  an  occasion  to  such  a  discursive  ex- 
ercise of  his  mind  as  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  any  journal  or  notes 
of  ^hat  be  saw  there.  AH  that  I  heard  him 
say  of  it  was,  that  ''  instead  of  bleak  and  barren 
mountains,  there  were  green  and  fertile  ones  ; 
and  that  one  of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  con- 
tain all  the  castles  that  he  had  seen  in  Scot- 
land." 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady  supporter 
of  government,  having  again  to  encounter  the 
storm  of  a  contested  election,  he  wrote  a  short 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  **  The  Patriot,"* 
addressed  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain ;  a 
title,  which,  to  factious  men,  who  consider  a 
patriot  only  as  an  opposer  of  the  measures  of 
government,  will  appear  strangely  misapplied* 
It  was,  however,  written  with  energetick  viva- 
city ;  and,  except  those  passages  in  which  it 
endeavours  to  vindicate  the  glaring  outrage  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of  the  Mid% 
dlesex  election,  and  to  justify  the  attempt  to 
reduce  our  fellow-subjects  in  America  to  un- 
conditional submission,  it  contained  an  admira- 
ble display  of  the  properties  of  a  real  patriot, 
in  the  original  and  genuine  sense ; — n.  sincere, 
steady,  rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  his  King  and  coun- 
try. It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
both  in  this  and  in  his  two  former  pamphlets, 
there  was,  amidst  many  powerful  arguments, 
BOt  only  a  considerable  poxtioa  of  spphistry^ 
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bat  a  coDtemptaous  ridicole  of  his  opponeDtfl^ 
which  was  very  provoking. 

"  TO   MR.   PERKINS.* 

"  You  may  do  me  a  very  great  favour. 
Mrs.  Williams,  a  gentlewoman  whom  you  may 
have  s^en  at  Mr.  Thrale  s,  is  a  petitioner  for  Mr. 
Hetherington*s  Charity:  petitions  are  this  day 
issued  at  Christ's  Hospital. 

"  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a  crowd ; 
and  if  1  should  send  a  mean  man,  he  may  be 
put  away  without  his  errand.  I  must  therefore 
entreat  that  you  will  go,  and  ask  for  a  petition 
for  Atina  Williams,  whose  paper  of  inquiries  was 
delivered  with  answers  at  the  counting-house  of 
the  hospital  on  Thursday  the  20th.  My  servant 
will  attend  you  thither^  and  bring  the  petition 
home  when  you  have  it. 

"  The  petition,  which  they  are  to  give  us,  is 
a  form  which  they  deliver  to  every  petitioner, 
^od  which  the  petitioner  is  afterwards  to  filj  up^ 
and  return  to  them  &gain.    This  we  must  have, 

•  "  Mr.  PerkiiBi  ti^ai  for  a  number  of  years  the  w<Ml:by  su* 
periuteodant  of  Mr.  Thrale'ft  great  brew^,  and  after  his  death 
became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  it ;  and  now  resides  in  Mr. 
Thrale's  house  in  South wark,  which  was  the  scene  of  so  many 
literary  meetings^,  and  in  which  he  Continues  the  liberal  hospi- 
tality for  which  it  wa&  eminent.  Dr.  lohnson  esteemed  him 
nmchk  He  hung  tap  itt  the  counting-house  a  fine  proof  of  the 
admirable  mezzotint©  of  Dr.  Jbhnson^  by  Doflghty ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Thrale  aske^  him  somewhat  flippantly,  "  Why  do  you 
put  him  up  in  the  counting-house  T*  He  answered, "  Because, 
M^dartt,  1  wish  to  have  one  wise  man  there."  *'  Sir,  (said 
.  Johnson)  I  thank  you.  It  is  a  very  handsome  cbmpliment, 
and  I  believe  you  9pe^  iioeerdiy^" 
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or  we  cannot  proceed  according  to  their  direc- 
tions. You  need,  I  believe,  only  ask  for  a  pe- 
tition; if  they  inquire  for  whom  you  ask,  you 
can  tell  them, 

"  I  b^  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
**  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
'« October  27,  1774. 


TO    JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 


*^  DEAR   SIR, 


'*  There  has  appeared  lately  in  the  papers 
an  account  of  a  boat  overset  between  Mull  and 
Ulva,  in  which  many  passengers  were  lost,  and 
among  them  Maclean  of  Col.  We,  you  know, 
were  once  drowned;*  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  story  is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously  told. 
Pray  satisfy  me  by  the  next  post 

**  I  have  printed  two  hundred  and  forty  pages. 
I  am  able  to  do  nothing  much  worth  doing  to 
dear  Lord  Hailes's  book.  I  will,  however,  send 
back  the  sheets ;  and  hope,  by  degrees,  to  an- 
swer all  your  reasonable  expectations. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a  very 
violent  and  acrimonious  opposition;  but  all  joys 
have  their  abatement  z^jMlrs.  Thrale  has  fallen 
from  a  horse,  and  hurt  herself  very  much.  The 
rest  of  our  friends,  I  believe,  are  well.  My  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  BoswelL    I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'^ 

*'  Londoo,  Oct.  27,  1774. 

Mr  tkf  Rtwi-paptn.    . 
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This  letter^  which  shews  his  tender  concerD 
for  an  amiable  young  gentleman  to  whom  be 
bad  been  very  much  obliged  in  the  Hebrides, 
I  have  inserted  according  to  its  date,  though 
before  receiving  it  I  had  informed  him  of  the 
melancholy  event  that  the  young  Laird  of  Col 
was  unfortunately  drowned. 

'^   TO   JAMES   BOgWELL,    ESQ. 
'*  PEAlt    SIR, 

"  Last  night  I  corrected  the  last  page  of 
our  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.'  The  printer 
has  detained  it  all  this  time,  for  1  had,  before  I 
went  into  Wales,  written  all  except  two  sheets. 
*The  Patriot'  was  called  for  by  my  political 
friends  on  Friday,  was  written  on  Saturday,  and 
I  have  heard  little  of  it.  So  vague  are  conjec- 
tures jat  a  distance**  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will 
take  care  that  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would 
wish  that  they  might  be  given  before  they  are 
bought {  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Strahan  will 
dend  to  you  and  to  the  booksellers  at  the  same 
time.  Trade  is  as  diligent  as  courtesy;  I  have 
mentioned  all  that  you  recojmmended.  Pray 
make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  the 
younglings.  The  club  has,  I  think,  not  yet 
met 

•  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  mine?,  t^here .speaking 
of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Hebrides/'  I  say,  **  But  has  not  *  The 
Patriot,  been  an  interruption,  by  the  time  taken  to  write  it, 
and  the  time  luxuriously  spent  in  listening  to  its  ap^ 
plauses?"  : 

VOL.  It.  X 
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**  Tell  me,  and  tell  roe  honestly,  what  you 
think  and  what  others  say  of  our  travels?  Shall 
we  to«ch  the  continent.* 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*^  Sam.  Johnson." 
"Nov.  26,  1774. 

In  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year,  there  is 
the -following  entry  : 

"  Nov.  27.  Advent  Sunday.  I  considered 
that  this  day,  being  the  beginning  of  the  eccle- 
siastical year,  was  a  proper  time  for  a  new 
course  of  life.  I  began  to  read  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament regularly  at  160  verses  every  Sunday. 
This  day  I  began  the  Acts. 

"  In  this  week  I  read  Virgil's  Pastorals.  I 
learned  to  repeat  the  Pol  Ho  and  Gallus.  I  read 
carelessly  the  first  Georgick." 

Such  evidences  of  his  unceasing  ardour,  both 
for  *'  divine  and  hunian  lore,"  when  advanced 
into  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  notwithstanding 
his  many  disturbances  from  disease,  must  make 
us  at  once  honour  his  spirit,  and  lament  that  it 
should  be  so  grievously  clogged  by  its  material 
tegument.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  precision  which  calculation  pro- 
duces. Thus  we  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript 
diaries,  "  12  pages  in  4to.  Gr.  Test,  and  30 
pages  in  Beza's  folio,  comprize  the  whole  in  40 
days.*' 

*  We  had  projected  a  voyage  together  up  the  Baltic^  and 
talked  of  visiting  some  of  the  more  northern  regions. 
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DR.    JOHNSON    TO  JOHN    HOOL^,    ESQ. 

**  DEAR    SIR, 

**  I  have  returned  your  play,*  which  you 

will  find  underscored  with  red,  where  there  was 

a  word  which  1  did  not  like.     The  red  will  be 

washed  off  with  a  little  water.  / 

"  The  plot  is  so  well  framed,  the  intricacy  so 

artful,  and   the  disentanglement  so  easy,  the 

suspence  so  affecting,  and  the  passionate  parts 

so  properly  interposed,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of 

its  success.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 
''  Dec.  19,  1774. 

The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775,  was  ^*  Pro- 
posals for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Lennox,"f  in  three  volumes  quarto.  In 
his  diary,  January  2, 1  find  this  entry :  **  Wrote 
Charlotte's  Proposals."  But,  indeed,  the  in- 
ternal evidence  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient. Her  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  publick 
was  thus  enforced : 

^*  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appeared  singly, 
have  been  read  with  approbation^^  perhaps 
above  their  merits,  but  of  no  great  advantage  to 
the  writer.  She  hopes,  therefore,  that  she  shall 
not  be  considered  as  too  indulgent  to  vanity,  or 
too  studious  of  interest,  if  from  that  labour 
which  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  gainful  to  others, 
she  endeavours  to  obtain  at  last  some  profit  to 

*  Cleonice. 
X  2 
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herself  and  her  children.  She  cannot  decently 
Deforce  her  claim  by  the  praise  of  her  own  per- 
formances :  nor  can  she  suppose,  thai,  by  the 
most  artful  and  laboured  address,  any  addi- 
tional notice  could  be  procured  to  a  publica- 
tion, of  which  Her  Majesty  has  condescended 
to  be  the  patroness." 

He  this  year  also  wrote  the  Preface  to  Ba- 
retti's  **  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish."t 

'*  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
'<    DEAR   SIR, 

**  You  never  did  ask  for  a  book  by  the  post 
till  now,  and  I  did  not  think  on  it  You  see 
now  it  is  done.  I  sent  one  to  the  King,  and  1 
hear  he  likes  it. 

**  I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland  for  pre- 
sents, and  intend  to  give  to  many  of  my  friends. 
In  your  catalogue  you  left  out  Lord  Auchin- 
leck. 

"  Let  me  know,  as  fast  as  you  read  it,  how 
you  like  it ;  and  let  me  know  if  any  mistake  is 
committed,  or  any  thing  important  left  out.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  sheets.  My  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.Boswell,  and  to  Veronica,  and . 
to  all  my  friends.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson.'' 
"  January,  14,  1775. 

**   MR.'  BOSWELL   TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  Jan.  19,  1775. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for 

your  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  which  came  to 
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me  by  last  'night's  post.  I  did  really  ask  the 
favour  twice;  but  you  have  been  even  with  miB 
by  granting  it  so  speedily.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat. 
Though  ill  of  a  bad  cold,  you  kept  me  up  the 
greatest  part  of  last  night:  for  I  did  not  stop 
till  I  had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  I 
looked  back  to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  many  years  ago,  when 
sitting  by  ourselves  in  the  Mitre  tavern,  in  Lon- 
don, I  think  about  witching  time  o'night:  and 
then  exulted  in  contemplating  our  scheme  ful- 
filled, and  a  monumentum  petenne  of  it  erected 
by  your  superior  abilities.  I  shall  only  say, 
that  your  book  has  afforded  me  a  high  gratifi- 
cation. I  shall  afterwards  give  you  my  thoughts 
on  particular  passages.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  of  your  having  mistaken  two 
names,  which  you  will  correct  in  London,  as  I 
shall  do  here,  that  the  gentlemen  who  deserve 
the  valuable  compliments  which  you  have  paid 
them,  may  enjoy  their  honours.  In  page  106, 
for  Gordon,  read  Murchison:  and  in  page  357, 
for  Maclean  read  Macleod. 

"  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  imme- 
diate aid  in  my  profession,  which  you  have  never 
refused  to  grant  when  I  requested  it.  I  enclose 
you  a  petition  for  Dr.  Memis,  a  physician  at 
Aberdeen,  in  which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has 
exerted  his  talents,  and  which  I  am  to  answer 
as  Counsel  for  the  managers  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary in  that  city.  Mr.  Jopp,  the  Provost, 
who  delivered  to  you  your  freedom^  is  one  of 
my  clients,  and,  as  a  citizen  of  Aberdeen^  you 
will  support  him. 
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"  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  translation  of 
the  charter  of  the  Infirmary  from  Latin  into 
£ng1ish,  made  under  the  authority  of  the  mana- 
gerS)  the  same  phrase  in  the  original  is  in  one 
place  rendered  Physician^  but  when  applied  to 
Dr.  Memis  is  rendered  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Memis  complained  of  this  before  the  transla- 
tion was  printed,  but  was  not  indulged  with 
having  it  altered  ;  and  he  has  brought  an  action 
for  damages,  on  account  of  a  supposed  injury, 
as  if  the  designatioii  given  to  him  was  an  infe- 
rior one,  tending  to  make  it  be  supposed  he  is 
not  a  Physician^  and  consequently  to  hurt  his 
practice.  My  father  has  dismissed  the  action 
as  groundless,  and  now  he  has  appealed  to  the 
whole  Court/'* 

"   TO  JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

"  I  long  to  hear  how  you  like  the  book :  i*  . 
is,  I  think,  much  liked  here.  But  Macpherson 
is  very  furious ;  can  you  give  me  any  more  in- 
telligence about  him,  or  his  Fingal  ?  Do  what 
you  can,  and  do  it  quickly.  Is  Lord  Hailes  on 
our  side? 

"  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  you  when 
1  left  you,  that  I  may  send  it  to  you. 

"  I  am  going  to  write  about  the  Americans. 
If  you  have  picked  up  any  hints  among  your 

•  In  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland  an  action  is  first  tried 
by  one  of  the  Judges,  who  is  called  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  and 
if  either  party  is  dissatisfied,  he  may  appeal  to  the  whole 
Court,  consisting  of  fifteen,  the  Lord  President  and  fourteen 
other  Judges,  who  have  both  in  and  out  of  Court  the  title  of 
Lords,  from  the  name  of  their  estates ;  as,  -Lord  Auchinleck, 
Lord  Wfonboddo,  &c. 
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Inwyets,  who  are  great  masteri^  of  the  law  of 
nations,  or  if  your  own  mind  suggest  auy  thing, 
let  me  know.     But  mum,  it  is  a  secret. 

^^  I  will  send  you  a  parce]  of  books  as  soon 
as  I  can ;  but  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish.  However, 
you  find  every  thing  mentioned  in  the  book 
which  you  recommended. 

**  Langton  is  here ;  we  are  all  that  ever  we 
were.  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  without  malice, 
though  not  without  reslsntment. 

"  Poor  Beauclerk  is  so » ill,  that  his  life  is 
thought  to  be  in  danger.  Lady  Di  nurses  him 
with  very  great  assiduity. 

**  Reynolds  has  taken  too  much  to  strong 
liquor, ''^  and  seems  to  delight  in  his  new  cha* 
racter. 

**  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  hava;  but  as  you 
love  verses,  I  will  send  you  a  few  which  I  made 
upon  Inchkenneth  ;*!  but  remember  the  condi- 
tion, you  shall  not  shew  them,  except  to  Lord 
Hailes,  whom  I  love  better  than  any  man  whom 
I  know  so  little.  If  he  asks  you  to  transcribe 
them  for  him,  you  may  do  it,  but  I  think  he 
must  promise  not  to  let  them  be  copied  again, 
nor  to  show  them  as  mine. 

"  t  have  at  last  sent  l)ack  Lord  Hailes's 
sheets.  I  never  think  about  returning  them, 
because  I  alter  nothing.  You  will  see  that  I 
might  as  well  have  kept  them.     However,  I  am 

*  It  should  be  recollected,  that  this  fanciful  description  of 
his  friend  wa^  given  by  Johnson  after  he  himself  had  become 
a  Water-drinker. 

.  t  See  them  in  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,*'  3d 
edit.  p.  337.    - 
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ashamed  of  my  delay ;  and  if  I  have  the  honour 
of  receiving  any  more,  promise  punctually  to 
return  them  by  the  next  post.  Make  my  com- 
pliments to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  Miss 
Veronica.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your's  most  faithfully, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'"* 
«  Jan.  1,  1775. 

**  MR.  BOSWELL   TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Jan.  27, 1775. 

#  •     ♦     #     # 

"  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high,  when 
you  call  them  great  masters  of  the  law  of  pa- 

tions. 

#  *    #    •     • 

"  As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have 
read  little  and  thought  little  on  the  subject  of 

•  He  now  sent  me  a  Latin  inscription  for  my  historical  pic- 
ture Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  afterwards  favoured  me  wiA 
an  English  translation.  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell,  that  eminent 
Patron  of  the  Arts,  has  subjoined  them  to  the  engraving  from 
my  picture. 

**  Maria  Scotorum  Regina^ 

Hominum  seditiosorum 

Contumeliis  lassata. 

Minis  territa,  clamaribus  victa, . 

Ubello,  per  quern 

Regno  cedit, 

Lacrimans  trepidansque 

Nomen  apponit** 

**  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

Harassed,  terrified,  and  overpowered 

By  the  insults,  menaces. 

And  clamours. 
Of  her  rebellious  subjects, 

Sets  her  hand. 

With  tears  and  confusion. 

To  a  resignation  of  the  kingdom.'* 
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America.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if 
you  will  direct  me  where  I  shall  find  the  best 
information  of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides; 
It  is  a  subject  vast  in  its  present  extent  and 
future  consequences.  The  imperfect  hints  which 
now  float  in  my  mind,  tend  rather  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  opinion  that  our  government  has  been 
precipitant  and  severe  in  the  resolutions  taken 
against  the  Bostonians.  Well  do  you  know 
that  I  have  no  kindness  for  that  race.  But  na- 
tions, or  bodies  of  men,  should,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, have  a  fair  trial,  and  not  be  condemned 
on  character  alone.  Have  we  not  express  con- 
tracts with  our  colonies,  which  afford  a  more 
certain  foundation  of  judgment,  than  general 
political  speculations  on  the  mutual  rights  of 
States  and  their  provinces  or  colonies?  Pray 
Jet  me  know  immediately  what  to  read,  and  I 
shall  diligently  endeavour  to  gather  for  you  any 
thing  that  I  can  find.  Is  Burke's  speech  on 
American  taxation  published  by  himself?  Is 
it  authentick  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  you 
say,  that  you  had  never  considered  East-Indian 
affairs :  though,  surely,  they  are  of  much  im- 
portance to  Great-Britain.  Under  the  recollec- 
tion of  this,  I  shelter  myself  from  the  reproach 
of  ignoranbe  about  the  Americans.  If  you 
write  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  under- 
stand it.  But,  since  you  seem  to  expect  that  I 
should  know  something  of  it,  without  your  in- 
struction, and  that  my  own  mind  should  surest 
something,  I  trust  yoU  will  put  me  in  the 
way. 
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"  What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  Otiginals 
0f  Fingal  and  other  poems  of  Ossian,  which  he 
adfertises  to  have  lain  in  his  shop?*' 

( 

*'  TO   JAMES   B08WRLL,    ESQ. 
**  BEAR  SIR, 

^^  You  sent  me  a  case  to  consider,  in  which 
I  have  no  facts  but  what  are  against  us,  nor  any 
principles  on  which  to  reason.  It  is  vain  to  try 
to  write  thus  without  materials.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  against  you ;  at  least  I  cannot  know 
nor  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  I  am  glad 
that  you  like  the  book  so  well.  I  hear  no  mose 
of  Macpherson.  I  shall  long  to  know  what 
Lord  Hailes  says  of  it  Lend  it  him  privately. 
I  shall  send  the  parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make 
my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos  well. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Jan.  28, 1775. 

**  MR.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

''  Edinburgh,  Feb.  2,  1775. 

#         •  #         #  #  :M( 

^^  As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to  have 
from  yourself  a  full  and  pointed  account  of 
what  has  passed  between  you  and  him.  It  is 
confidently  told  here,  that  before  your  book 
came  out  he  sent  to  you,  to  let  you  know  that 
he  understood  you  meant  to  deny  the  authenti- 
city of  Ossian's  poems ;  that  the  originals  were 
in  his  possession ;  that  you  might  have  inspec- 
tion of  them,  and  might  take  the  evidence  of 
people  skilled  in  the  Erse  language;  and  that 
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he  hoped,  after  this  fair  offer,  yon  would  not 
be  so  uncandid  as  to  assert  that  he  had  refused 
reasonable  proof.  That  you  paid  no  regard  to 
his  message,  but  published  your  strong  attack 
upon  him ;  and  then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  you, 
in  such  term  as  he  thought  suited  to  one  who 
had  not  acted  as  a  man  of  veracity.  You  may 
believe  it  gives  me  pain  to  hear  your  conduct 
represented  as  unfavourable,  while  I  can  only 
deny  what  is  said,  on  the  ground  that  your  cha- 
racter refutes  it,  without  having  any  informa 
tion  to  oppose.  Let  me,  I  beg  it  of  you,  be 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  ca- 
lumny upon  this  occasion. 

**  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me,  (for  we  corre- 
spond more  than  we  talk  together,)  *  As  to 
Fingal,  I  see  a  controversy  arising,  and  purpose 
to  keep  out  of  its  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
I  might  mention  some  circumstances ;  but  I  do 
not  chuse  to  commit  them  to  paper. **  What 
his  opinion  is,  I  do  not  know.  He  says,  *  I  am 
singularly  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  accu- 
rate and  useful  criticisms.  Had  he  given  some 
strictures  on  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  it 
would  have  added  much  to  his  favours/  He 
is  charmed  with  your  verses  on  Inchkenneth, 
says  they  are  very  elegant,  but  bids  me  tell  you 
he  doubts  whether 

*  Legiiimas  faciunt  pectora  pura  prectSy 

be  according  to  the  rubrick :  but  that  is  your 

concern ;  for,  you  know,  he  is  a  Presbyterian.'' 

###### 

*  His  Lordship,  notwithstandlDg  his  resolution,  did  commit 
his  sentiments  to  paper,  and  in  one  of  his  notes  affixed  to  his 
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"  TO  DR.   LAWRENCE.* 
"  Sir,  *'  Feb.  7, 1775. 

"  One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is  now  pro- 
secuting a  corporation  that  in  some  public  in- 
strument have  stiled  him  Doctor  o/^  Medicine 
instead  of  PhyHcian.  Boswell  desires,  being 
advocate  for  the  corporation,  to  know  whether 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  not  a  legitimate  title,  and 
whether  it  may  be  considered  as  a  disadvan- 
tageous distinction.  I  am  to  write  to-night ;  be 
pleased  to  tell  me.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"   TO  JAMES    boswell,    ESQ. 
^'   MT  DEAR   BOSWELL, 

'*  I  am  surprised  that,  knowing  as  you  do 
the  disposition  of  your  countrymen  to  tell  lies 
in  favour  of  each  other,!  you  can  be  at  all  af- 
fected by  any  reports  that  circulate  among 
them.  Macphersou  never  in  his  life  offered  me 
a  sight  of  any  original  or  of  any  evidence  of  any 
kind ;  but  thought  only  of  intimidating  me  by 
noisQ  and  threats,  till  my  last  answer, — that  I 
would  not  be  deterred  from  detecting  what  I 
thought  a  cheat,  by  the  manaces  of  a  ruflSian — 
put  an  end  to  our  correspondence. 

Collectioa  of  Old  Scotish  Poetry,  he  says,  that  "  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  those  poems  is  a  refinement  in  Scepticism  in- 
deed.'' 

♦  The  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Lawrence,  whom  Dr.  John- 
son respected  and  loved  as  his  physician  and  friend. 

t  My  friend  has,  in  this  letter,  relied  upon  my  testimony, 
with  a  confidence,  of  which  the  ground  has  escaped  my  recol- 
lection. 
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*^  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  He,  and 
Dr.  Blair,  whom  I  consider  as  deceived,  say, 
that  he  copied  the  poem  from  old  manuscripts ! 
His  copies,  if  he  had  them,  and  I  believe  him  to 
have  none,  are  nothing.  Where  are  the  manu- 
scripts? They  can  be  shown  if  they  exist,  but 
they  were  never  shown.  De  non  existentibus  et 
nan  apparentibuSj  says  our  law,  eadem  est  ratio. 
No  man  has  a  claim  to  credit  upon  his  own 
word,  when  better  evidence,  if  he  had  it,  may 
be  easily  produced.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  find^ 
the  Erse  language  was  never  written  till  very 
lately  for  the  purpose  of  religion.  A  nation 
that  cannot  write,  or  a  language  that  was  never 
written,  has  no  manuscripts. 

"  But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered  to 
show.  If  old  manuscripts  should  now  be  men- 
tioned, I  should,  unless  there  were  more  evi- 
dence than  can  be  easily  had,  suppose  them 
another  proof  of  Scotch  conspiracy  in  national 
falsehood. 

"  Do  not  censure  the  expression  ;  you  know 
it  to  be  true, 

**  Dr.  Memis's  question  is  so  narrow  as  to  al- 
low no  speculation ;  and  I  have  no  facts  before 
me  but  those  which  his  advocate  has  produced 
against  you. 

**  I  consulted  this  morning  the  President  of 
the  London  College  of  Physicians,  who  says, 
that  with  us,  Doctor  of  Physick  (we  do  not  say 
Doctor  of  Medicine)  is  the  highest  title  that  a 
practiser  of  physick  can  have ;  that  Doctor  im- 
plies not  only  Physician,  but  teacher  of  phy- 
sick ;  that  every  Doctor  is  legally  a  Physician; 
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but  no  man,  not  a  Doi^or^  can  practise  physich 
but  by  licence  particularly  granted.  The  Doc- 
torate is  a  licence  of  itself,  it  seems  to^us  a 
a  very  slender  cause  of  prosecution. 

"  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  I 
hope  to  do  all  you  would  have.     My  compli- 
ments to  Madam  and  Veronica.     I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Feb.  7,  1775. 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  Macpherson 
in  his  letter  to  the  venerable  Sage,  I  have  never 
heard ;  but  they  are  generally  said  to  have 
been  of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  literary  contest.  Dr.  Johnson's  an- 
swer appeared  in  the  news-papers  of  the  day, 
and  has  since  been  frequently  re-published; 
but  not  with  perfect  accuracy.  I  give  it  as 
dictated  to  me  by  himself,  written  down  in  his 
presence,  and  authenticated  by  a  note  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  *'  This,  I  think,  is  a  true 
coptf.''* 

"MR.   JAMES    MACPHERSON, 

*' I  received  your  foolish  and  impudent 
letter.  Any  violence  offered  me  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself, 
the  law  shall  do  for  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never 
be  deterred  from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat, 
by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

"  What  would   you   have   me  retract?     I 
thought  your  oook  an  imposture ;  I  think  it  an 

*  I  have  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
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imposture  still.  For  this  opimon  I  have  given 
my  reasons  to  the  publick,  which  I  here  dare 
you  to  refute.  Your  rage  I  defy.  Your  abi* 
lities,  since  your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable ; 
and  what  I  hear  of  your  morals  inclines  me  to 
pay  regard  not  to  what  you  shall  say,  but  to 
what  you  shall  prove.  You  may  print  this  if 
you  win. 

*^  Sam.  Johnson.** 

Mr.  Macpherson  little  knew  the  character  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  supposed  that  he  could  be 
easily  intimidated;  for  no  man  was  ever  more 
remarkable  for  personal  courage.  He  had,  in- 
deed, an  awful  dread  of  death,  or  rather,  "  of 
something  after  death;"  and  what  rational  man, 
who  seriously  thinks  of  quilting  all  that  he  has 
ever  known,  and  going  into  a  new  and  unknown 
state  of  being,  can  be  without  that  dread  ?  But 
his  fear  was  from  reflection;  his  courage  natu- 
ral. His  fear,  in  that  one  instance,  was  the 
result  of  philosophical  and  religious  considera- 
tion. He  feared  death,  but  he  feared  nothing 
else,  not  even  what  might  occasion  death.  Many 
instances  of  his  resolution  may  be  mentioned. 
One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  house  in  the  coun- 
try, when  two  large  dogs  ^ere  fighting,  he  went 
tip  to  them,  and  beat  them  till  they  separated; 
and  at  another  time,  when  told  of  the  danger 
there  was  that  a  gun  might  burst  if  charged 
with  many  balls,  he  put  in  six  or  seven,  and  fired 
it  off  against  a  wall.  Mr.  Langtou  told  me,  that 
when  they  were  swimming  together  near^xford, 
he  cautioned  Dr.  Johnson  against  a  pool,  which 
was   reckoned  particularly  dangerous;   upon 
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which  Johnson  directly  swam  into  it»  He  told 
me  himself  that  one  night  he  was  attacked  in 
the  street  by  four  men,  to  whom  he  would  not 
yield/  but  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  the  watch 
came  up,  and  carried  both  him  and  them  to  the 
round-house.  In  the  play-house  at  Litchfield, 
as  Mr.  Garrick  informed  me,  Johnson  having 
for  a  moment  quitted  a  chair  which  was  placed 
for  him  between  the  side-scenes,  a  gentleman 
took  possession  of  it,  and  when  Johnson  on  his 
return  civilly  demanded  his  seat,  rudely  refused 
to  give  it  up;  upon  which  Johnson  laid  hold  of 
ity  and  tossed  him  and  the  chair  into  the  pit 
Foote,  who  so  successfully  revived  the  old  co- 
medy, by.  exhibiting  living  characters,  had  re- 
solved to  imitate  Johnson  on  the  stage,  expect- 
ing great  profits  from  his  ridicule  of  so  cele- 
brated a  man.  Johnson  being  informed  of  his 
intention,  and  being  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies*s  the  bookseller,  from  whom  I  had  the 
story,  he  asked  Mr.  Davies,  what  was  the  com- 
mon price  of  an  oak  stick;  and  being  answered 
six-pence,  **  Why  then.  Sir,  (said  he,)  give  me 
leave  to  send  your  servant  to  purchase  me  a 
shilling  one..  I'll  have  a  double  quantity ;  for 
I  am  told  Foote  means  to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls 
it;  and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall  not  do 
it  with  impunity."  Davies  took  care  to  ac- 
quaint Foote  of  this,  which  efiectually  checked 
the  wantonness  of  the  mimick.  Mr.  Macpher- 
son's  menaces  made  Johnson  provide  himself 
with  the  same  implement  of  defence ;  and  had 
he  been  attacked,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  old  as 
he  was,  he  would  have  made  his  corporal  provr 
ess  be  felt  as  much  as  his  intellectual. 
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His  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,"*  is  a  most  valuable  performance.  It 
abounds  in  extensive  philosophical  views  ofsoci* 
ety,  and  in  ingenious  and  lively  description.  A 
considerable  part  of  it^  indeed,  consists  of  spe- 
culations virbich,  many  years  before  he  saw  the 
wild  regions  which  we  visited  together,  probably 
bad  employed  his  attention,  though  the  actual 
sight  of  those  scenes  undoubtedly  quickened 
and  augmented  them.  Mr.  Orme,  the  very  able 
historian,  agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion,  which 
he  thus  strongly  expressed : — "  There  are  in 
that  book  thoughts,  which,  by  long  revolution 
in  the  great  mind  of  Johnson,  have  been  form- 
ed and  polished  like  pebbles  rolled  in  the 
ocean !" 

That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess  a  irwe- 
bom  Englishmarij  so  as  to  have  entertained  an 
undue  prejudice  against  both  the  country  and 
the  people  of  Scotland,  must  be  allowed.  But 
it  was  a  prejudice  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the 
heart.  He  had  no  ill  will  to  the  Scotch;  for,  if 
he  had  been  conscious  of  that,  he  never  would 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  bosom  of  their 
country,  and  trusted  to  the  protection  of  its 
remote  inhabitants  with  a  fearless  confidence. 
His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of  the  country, 
from  its  being  denuded  of  trees,  was  made  after 
having  travelled  two  hundred  miles  along  the 
Eastern  coast,  where  certainly  trees  are  not  to 
be  found  near  the  road ;  and  he  said  it  was  ^^  a 
map  of  the  road  '*  which  he  gave.  His  disbelief 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossiau^  a  Highland  bard^  was  confirmed  in  the 
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course  of  his  journey,  by  a  very  strict  e:Kanii« 
natiou  of  the  evidence  offered  for  it;  and  ail- 
though  their  authenticity  was  made  too  much 
a  national  point  by  the  Scotch,  there  were  many 
respectable  persous  in  that  country,  mtBo  did 
not  concur  in  this ;  so  that  his  jiidgment  upon 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  decried,  even  by 
those  who  differ  from  him.  As  to  myself,  I 
can  only  say,  upon  a  subject  now  become  very 
iminteresting,  that\*^hen  the  fragments  of  High- 
land poetry  first  came  out,  I  was  much  pleased 
-  with  their  wild  peculiarity,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  subscribed  to  enable  their  editor,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  then  a  young  man,  to  make  a  search 
in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  for  a  long  poem 
in  the  Erse  language,  which  was  reported  to  be 
preserved  somewhere  in  those  regions.  But 
when  there  came  forth  an  Epick  Poem  in  six 
books,  with  all  the  common  circumstances  of 
former  compositions  of  that  nature ;  and  when, 
upon  an  attentive  examination  of  it,  there  was 
found  a  perpetual  recurrence  -of  the  same 
images  which  appear  in  the  fragments;  and 
when  no  ancient  manuscript,  to  authenticate  the 
work,  was  deposited  in  any  publick  library, 
though  that  was  insisted  on  as  a  reasonable 
proof,  who  could  forbear  to  doubt? 

Johnson's  grateful  acknowledgements  of 
kindness  received  in  the  course  of  this  tour, 
completely  refute  the  brutal  reflections  which 
have  been  thrown  out  against  him,  as  if  he  had 
inade  an  ungrateful  return;  and  hii3  delicacy 
in  sparing  in  his  book  those  who  we  find  from 
his  letters  to  Mrs,  Thrale,  were  just  objects  of 
censure,  is  much  to  be  admired-     Hfeoandour 
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aad  amiable  diftposition  is  conspicuous  froo)  hisf 
conduct,  when  iofwmed  by  Mr.  Macleqd,  of 
Raasay,  that  be  bad  committed  a  mistake, 
wbich  gave  that  gentleman  some  nneasiaess. 
He  wrote  him  a  courteous  and  kind  letter,  and 
inserted  in  the  news-paper  an  advertisement 
correcting  the  mistake.* 

The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  Dempster 
in  a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after  he  had  read 
Dr«  Johnson's  book,  are  so  just  and  liberal,  that 
they  cannot  be  too  often  repeated : 

#      «      41      #      #      # 

^^  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to  take 
aiHiss.  What  he  says  c^  the  country  is  true; 
and  his  observations  on  the  people  are  what 
must  naturally  occur  to  a  sensible,  observing^ 
and  reflecting  inhabitant  of  a  convenient  metro- 
polis, where  a  man  on  thirty  pounds  a  year 
may  be  better  ^ccommoda^ted  with  all  the  little 
wants  of  life,  than  Col  or  3ir  Allan. 

'*  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  concern- 
ing the  Erse  language,  and  the  antiquity  of 
their  manuscripts.  I  am  quite  convinced;  and 
I  shall  rank  Ossian  and  his  Fingals  and  Oscars^ 
amongst  the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  history 
of  our  country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

*^  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  dis- 
please, for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The  authour 
neither  says,  he  is  a  geographer,  nor  an  anti- 
quarian, nor  very  learned  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nw  a  fossilist.    The 

#  See  «  Jo\imalof  aToi^  to  the  Hebridei,"  3d  edit.  p.  520, 
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manners  of  the  people,  and  the  foce  of  the  coun- 
try, are  all  he  attempts  to  describe^  or  seems  to 
have  thought  of.  Much  were  it  to  be  wished, 
that  they  who  have  travelled  into  more  remote, 
and  of  course  more  curious  regions,  had  all 
possessed  his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of 
learning,  his  observations  on  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity shew  he  has  formed  a  very  sound  judg- 
ment. He  understands  our  climate  too ;  and 
he  has  accurately  observed  the  changes,  how- 
ever slow  and  im|>erceptible  to  us,  which  Scot- 
land has  undergone,  in  consequence  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace." 

Mr.  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland,  who 
has  since  made  the  same  tour,  and  published 
an  account  of  it,  is  equally  liberal.  "  I  have 
read,  (says  he,)  his  book  again  and  again,  tra- 
velled with  him  from  Berwick  to  Glenelg, 
through  countries  with  which  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted; sailed  with  him  fi*om  Glenelg  to 
Raasay,  Sky,  Rum,  Col,  Mull,  and  Icolmkill, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  correct  him  in  any 
matter  of  consequence.  I  have  often  admired 
the  accuracy,  the  precision,  and  the  justness  of 
what  he  advances,  respecting  both  the  country 
and  the  people. 

"  The  doctor  has  every  where  delivered  his 
sentiments  with  freedom,  and  in  many  instances 
with  a  seeming  regard  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  ornament  of  the  country. 
His  remarks  on  the  want  of  trees  and  hedges 
for  shade,  as  well  as  for  shelter  to  the  cattle, 
are  well  founded,  and  merit  the  thanks,  not  the 
illiberal  censure  of  the  natives*    He  also  felt  for 
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the  distresses  of  the  Highlanders,  aind  explodes 
Tvith  great  propriety  the  bad  manageinent  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  neglect  of  timber  in  the 
Hebrides.'' 

Having  quoted  Johnson's  just  compliments 
on  the  Raasay  family,  he  says,  "  On  the  other 
hand,  I  found  this  family  equally  lavish  in  their 
encomiums  upon  the  Doctor's  conversation, 
and  his  subsequent  civilities  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  that  country,  who,  upon  waiting  upon 
him  at  London,  was  well  received,  and  expe- 
rienced all  the  attention  and  regard  that  a  warm 
friend  could  bestow.     Mr.  Macleod  having  also 
been  in  London,  waited  upon  the  Doctor,  who 
provided  a  magnificent  and  expensive  enter- 
tainment in  honidur  of  his  old  Hebridean  ac- 
quaintance." 

And  talking  of  the  military  road  by  Fort  Au- 
gustus, he  says,  "  By  this  road,  though  one  of 
the  most  rugged  in  Great  Britain,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Johnson  passed  from  Inverness  to  the  He- 
bride  Isles.  His  observations  on  the  country 
and  people  are  extremely  correct,  judicious, 
and  instrxictive." 

Mr,  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  James  Elphinstone,  published  in  that  gen- 
tleman's "  Forty  Years'  Correspondence,"  says, 
**  I  read  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  with  very  great 
pleasure.  Some  few  errours  he  has  fallen  into, 
but  of  no  great  importance,  and  those  are  lost 
in  the  numberless  beauties  of  his  work^ 

"  If  I  had  leisure,  I  could  perhaps  point  out 
the  most  exceptionable  places ;  but  at  present 
I  am  in  the  country,  and  have  not  his  book  at 
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liiiDcl.  It  is  plain  he  mesoit  to  speak  well  of 
Scotiattd ;  and  he  has  in  niy  apfNrdheDsian  done 
us  great  honcmr  ia  Ae  Inost  capital  article,  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants." 

fiis  private  letters  to  Mn»^  Thrale,  written 
dvirfa^  the  course  of  his  journey,  which  there- 
fore may  be  supposed  to  convey  his  gentiine 
feelings  at  tiie  time,  abound  in  such  benignant 
tSMtiments  towards  the  people  who  i^wed  him 
crrilities,  that  no  man  whose  temper  is  not  very 
harsh  and  soar,  can  retain  a  doubt  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart 

It  is  painfal  to  recollect  with  what  rancour 
he  was  assailed  by  numbers  of  shallow  irritable 
N<Nrth  Britons,  on  account  of  his  supposed  in- 
Jbrious  treatment  of  their  country  and  country* 
men,  in  his  *'  Journey/^  Had  there  been  any 
Just  ground  for  such  a  charge,  would  the  vir- 
toons  and  candid  Dempster  have  given  his  opi- 
nion of  the  book,  in  the  terms  in  which  1  have 
quoted?  Would  the  patriotick  Knox*  have 
spoken  of  it  as  he  has  done?  Would  Mr. 
Tytler,  Burely 


it , 

« 


•  a  Seotf  if  ever  Scot  there  were,*^ 


have  expressed  himself  thus>  And  let  me  add, 
that,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold  myself  to 
be,  I  have  that  degree  of  predilection  for  my 
natale  solum,  n^ay,  I  have  that  just  sense  of  the 
merit  of  an  ancient  nation,  which  has  been  ever 
renowned  for  its  valour,  which  in  former  times 

»  I  observed  with  much  regret,  while  the  first  edition  of  this 
ilrork  was  passmg  through  the  press,  (August  1790,)  that  this 
ipgeoioas  gentlenmn  was  deid; 
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ffilHWt^liied  ijts  indepeii^jenqe  against  a  powerful 
i^eighboijir,  and  iti  mod^ra  times  ha$  beiea 
^qjually  distinguished  for  its  ingeauity  apd  in- 
dustry in  civilized  life,  that  I  should  have  felt  a 
gea^rous  indigu^ition  a^  ^ny  injustice  done  to  it.  . 
Johnson  treated  Scotland  no  worse  than  he  did 
ev/en  his  best  friepds,  whose  characters  he  use^ 
to  give  as  ^they  appeared  to  him,  both  in  light 
and  shade.  Some  people,  who  had  not  exer- 
icised  th^  minds  sufficiently,  condemned  him 
for  cens^uring  his  friends.  3ut  Sir  Joshua  Rey-  . 
nolds,  whose  philosophical  penetration  and 
justi^ss  of  thinking  were  not  less  known  to 
diose  who  lived  with  him,  than  his  genius  in  his 
art  is  admired  by  the  world,  explained  his  con- 
duct thus :  ''  He  was  fond  of  discrimination, 
which  he  could  not  show  vvithout  pointing  out 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  every  character ; 
and  as  his  friends  were  those  whose  characters 
he  knew  be^t,  they  affqrded  him  the  best  op- 
portunity for  showing  the  acuteness  of  his  judg- 
ment." 

He  expressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Windham,  of 
Norfolk,  his  wondei'  at  the  extreme  jealousy  of 
the  Scotch,  and  their  resentment  at  having  .their 
country  described  by  him  as  it  really  was; 
when,  to  say  that  it  was  a  country  as  good  ^s 
England,  would  have  been  a  V^^^  falsehood. 
"  None  of  us,  (said  he,)  would  be  offended  if  a 
foreigner  who  h^s  travelled  here  should  say, 
that  vines  and  olives  don't  grow  in  England;' 
And  as  to  his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch, 
which  I  always  ascribed  to  that  nationality 
which  he  observed  in  them,  he  said  to  the  same  ^ 
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gentleman,  '^  When  I  find  a  Scotchman,  to  ^hom 
an  Englishman  is  as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotch- 
man shall  be  as  an  Englishman  to  me."  His 
intimacy  with  many  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and 
his  employing  so  many  natives  of  that  country 
as  his  amanuenses,  prove  that  his^prejudice 
Tvas  not  virulent ;  and  I  have  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  amongst  other  pieces  of  his 
Tvritings,  the  following  note  in  answer  to  one 
from  me,  asking  if  he  would  meet  me  at  dinn^ 
at  the  Mitre,  though  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Scotch- 
man, was  to  be  there: — **  Mr,  Johnson  does 
not  see  why  Mr.  Boswell  should  suppose  a 
Scotchman  less  acceptable  than  any  other  man. 
He  will  be  at  the  Mitre." 

My  much-valued  friend,  Dr.  Barnard,  now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  having  once  expressed  to 
him  an  apprehension,  that  if  he  should  visit 
Ireland  he  might  treat  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try more  unfavourably  than  he  had  done  the 
Scotch,  he  answered,  with  strong  pointed  dou- 
ble-edged wit,  "  Sir,  you  have  no  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  me.  The  Irish  are  not  in  a  conspiracy 
to  cheat  the  world  by  false  representations  of 
the  merits  of  their  countrymen.  No,  Sir;  the 
Irish  are  a  fair  people  ; — they  never  speak  well 
of  one  another.** 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish 
nationality,  which  made  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  upon  his  mind.  A  Scotchman,  of 
some  consideration  in  London,  solicited  him  to 
recommend,  by  the  weight  of  his  learned  autho- 
rity, to  be  master  of  an  English  school,  a  person 
of  whom  he  who  recommended  him  confessed 
he  knew  no  more  but  that  he  was  his  country^ 
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roan.    Johnson  was  shocked  at  this  unconsci- 
entious conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his 
"  Journey,"  in  news-papers,  magazines,  and 
other  fugitive  publications,  I  can  speak  from 
certain  knowledge,  only  furnished  him  with 
sport.  At  last  there  came  out  a  scurrilous  vo- 
lume,* larger  than  Johnson's  own,  filled  with 
malignant  abuse,  under  a  name,  real  or  ficti- 
tious, of  some  low  man  in  an  obscure  comer  of 
Scotland,  though  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
another  Scotchman,  who  has  found  means  to 
make  himself  well  known  both  in  Scotland  and 
England.  The  efiect  which  it  had  upon  John- 
son was,  to  produce  this  pleasant  observation 
to  Mr.  Seward,  to  whom  he  lent  the  book  :— 
^*  This  fellow  must  be  a  blockhead.  They 
don't  know  how  to  go  about  their  abuse.  Who 
will  read  a  five  shilling  book  against  me?  No, 
Sir,  if  they  had  wit,  they  should  have  kept 
pelting  me  with  pamphlets." 

''  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  18,  1775. 
^*  You  would  have  been  very  well  pleased 
if  you  had  dined  with  me  to-day.  I  had  for 
my  guests,  Macquharie,  young  Maclean  of  Col, 
the  successor  of  our  friend^  a  very  amiable  man, 
though  not  marked  with  such  active  qualities 
as  his  brother;  Mr.  Maclean  of  Torloisk  in 
Mull,  a  gentleman  of  Sir  Allan's  family ;  and 
two  of  the  clan  Grant ;   so  that  the  Highland 

[•  Published  by  the  late  Mr.  M'Nicol,  of  Ligmore;  but  it 
was  generally  known  that  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,' 
was  written  by  Macpherson.    R.] 
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and  Hebrkleao  genius  r^igDod.  Webgd  agre^tt 
deal  of  conversation  about  you,  and  4rai;^k  your 
bealtb  in  a  bumper.  .Tbe  toast  was  not  pro* 
posed  by  roe,  which  is  a  circumatance  to  be  re- 
marked, for  I  am  bow  so  connected  with  you^ 
that  any  thing  that  I  can  say  or  do  to  your  ho- 
nour has  not  the  value  of  an  additional  compli- 
ment It  is  only  giving  you  a  guinea  out  of  t  bat 
treasure  of  admiration  which  already  belongs  to 
you,  and  which  is  no  hidden  treasure;  jfor  I 
suppose  my  admiration  of  you  is  co-existent 
with  the  knowledge  of  my  character- 

^*  I  find  that  the  Highlanders  and  Hebrideaas 
in  general  are  much  fonder  of  your  *  Journey/ 
than  the  low-country  or  kitker  Scots.  O^  <)f 
the  Grants  siid  to^ay^  that  he  was  sure  you 
were  a  jnan  of  a:good  heart,  and  a  .cap^d  man, 
and  seemed  to  hope  be  should  be  ^le  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  antiquity  of  a  good  proportion 
of  the  poems  of  Oi^ian.  After  all  that  has 
passed,  I  think  the  matt^  is  capable  of  being 
proved  to  a  certain  degree.  I  am  told  that 
Macpherson  got  one  old  Erse  MS.  from  Clan- 
xanald,  for  the  restitution  of  which  he  executed 
a  formal  obligation ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  the 
Gaelick  (call  it  Erse  or  call  it  [risb,)  has  be^n 
written  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  for  many 
centuries.  It  is  reasoqable  to  suppose,  that 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  acquired  anjr  learn- 
ing, possessed  the  art  of  writing  as  well  as  their 
Irish  neighbours,  and  Celtick  cousins;  and  the 
qu^stioii  is,  can  sufficient  evidence  be  shewn  ^of 
this? 

**  Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writings, 
can  determine  the  age  of  MSS.  or  at  least  can 
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ascertain  the  century  in  wbicb  they  were  writ- 
ten; and  if  menof  Teracity^wlio  are  so  skilled^ 
shall  tell  us  that  MSS.  iix  the  possesBion  of  fa- 
milies in  the  Highlands  Bsad  isles,  are  the  works 
ofa  remote  age,  I  think  we  should  be  convinced 
by  their  testimony «. 

"There  is  now  come  to  this  city,  Ranald 
Macdonald  from  the  Isle  of  Egg,  who  has  seve- 
ral MSS.  of  Erse  poetry^  which  he  wishes  to 
publish  by  subscription.  I  have  engaged  to 
take  three  copies  of  the  book,  the  price  of  which 
is  to  be  six  shillings^  as  I  would  subscribe  for 
all  the  Erse  that  can  be  printed,  be  it  old  or 
new,  that  the  language  may  be  preserved.  This 
man  says,  that  some  of  his  manuscripts  are  an- 
cient ;  and^  to  ^e  sure,  one  of  them  which  was 
shewn  to  me  does  appear  to  have  the  dusky ness 
of  antiquity. 

**  The  inquiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless,  and 
I  should  think  that  the  exact  truth  may  be  dis- 
covered,  if  proper  means  be  used.    I  am,  &c. 

^  James  Boswkli.."' 

^'  to  james  boswell^  esq. 

*^   BEAR   SIR, 

*^  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  get  no  books  for 
my  friends  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Strahan  ha^  at 
last  promised  to  send  two  dozen  to  you.  If  they 
come,  put  the  name  of  my  friends  into  them; 
you  may'cut  them  out,*  and  paste  them  with  a 
little  starch  in  the  book. 

"  You  then  are  going  wild    about  Ossian. 
Why  do  you  think  any  part  can  be  proved  ?  The 

*  From  a  list  in  bis  hand-writing. 
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dusky  manuscript  of  Egg  is  probably  not  fifty 
years  old ;  if  it  be  an  hundred,  it  proves  nothing. 
The  tale  of  Clanranald  is  no  proof.  Has  Clan- 
ranald  told  it  ?  Can  he  prove  it  ?  There  are,  I 
believe,  no  Erse  manuscripts.  None  of  the  old 
families  had  a  single  letter  in  Erse  that  we  heard 
of.  You  say  it  is  likely  that  they  could  wjrite. 
The  learned,  if  any  there  were,  could ;  but 
knowing  by  that  learning  some  written  language, 
in  that  language  they  wrote,  as  letters  had 
never  been  applied  to  their  own.  If  there  are 
manuscripts,  let  them  be  shewn,  with  some 
proof  that  they  are  not  forged  for  the  occasion. 
You  say  many  can  remember  parts  of  Ossian. 
I  believe  all  those  parts  are  versions  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  at  least  there  is  no  proof  of  their  anti- 
quity. 

'^  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  some 
translations  himself;  and  having  taught  a  boy 
to  write  it,  ordered  him  to  say  that  he  had  learnt 
it  of  his  grandmother.  The  boy,  when  he  grew 
np,  told  the  [story.  This  Mrs.  Williams  heard 
at  Mr.  Strahan's  table.  Don't  be  credulous; 
you  know  how  little  a  Highlander  can  be  trust- 
ed. Macpherson  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  very 
quiet  Is  not  that  proof  enough?  Every  thing 
is  against  him.  No  visible  manuscript:  no  in- 
scription in  the  language :  no  correspondence 
among  friends :  no  transaction  of  business,  of 
which  a  single  scrap  remains  in  the  ancient  fa- 
milies. Macpherson's  pretence  is,  that  the  cha- 
racter was  Saxop.  If  he  had  not  talked  un- 
skilfully of  Tnanuscripts^  he  might  have  fought 
with  oral  tradition  much  longer.  As  to  Grant's 
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information,  I  suppose  he  knows  much  less  of 
the  matter  than  ourselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  says  that 
the  sale*  is  sufficiently  quick.  They  printed 
four  thousand.  Correct  your  copy  wherever  it 
is  wrong,  and  bring  it  up.  Your  friends  will  all 
be  glad  to  see  you.  I  think  of  going  myself  into 
the  country  about  May. 

'^  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed  to  send 
the  book  sooner.     I  have  left  four  for  you,  and  ^ 
do  not  restrict  you  absolutely  to  follow  my  di- 
rection in  the  distribution.    You  must  use  your 
own  discretion. 

'^  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell :  I 
suppose  she  is  now  beginning  to  forgive  me. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

^'  Feb.  25,  1775. 

On  Tuesday,  March  21, 1  arrived  in  London; 
and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  Johnson's  before  dinner, 
found  hiin  in  his  study,  sitting  with  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  strongly 
resembling  him  in  countenance  and  voice,  but 
of  more  sedate  and  placid  manners.  Johnson 
informed  me,  that  though  Mr.  Beauclerk  was 
in  great  pain,  it  was  hoped  he  was  not  in  dan- 
ger, and  that  he  now  wished  to  consult  Dr.  He- 
berden,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  "  new  understand- 
ing''  Both  at  this  interview,  and  in  the  even- 
ing at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  he  and  Mr  Peter 
Garrick  and  1  met  again,  he  was  vehement  on 
the  subject  of  the  Ossian  controversy;  observ- 

♦  Of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 
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itig,  ^'  We  do  not  know  that  thsra  are  amy  aa- 
cient  Erse  manuscripts;  and  we  have  no  o^ber 
iteasoD  to  disbelieve  tbat  there  are  men  with 
three  beads,  bot  that  we  do  not  know  that  there 
are. any  Boch  men."  He  also  wa^  outrageous, 
upon  his  supposition  that  my  couatrymen 
"  loved  Scotland  better  than  truth,"  saying,  "All 
of  them, — nay,  not  all,?— but  drcmes  of  tbem, 
would  come  up,  and  attest  any  thii^  for  the 
honour  of  Scotland."  He  also  persevered  in 
his  wild  allegation,  that  he  questioned  if  there 
was  a  tree  between  Edinburgh  and  the  Eng- 
lish border  older  than  himself.  I  assured  him 
be  was  mistaken,  and  suggested  that  the  proper 
punishment  would  be  that  he  should  receive  a 
stripe  at  every  tree  above  a  hundred  years  old, 
that  was  found  within  that  space.  He  laughed, 
and  said,  '^  I  believe  I  might  submit  to  it  for  a 
baubee  ^" 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondence 
with  him,  I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Bri- 
tain towards  the  American  colonies,  while  I  at 
the  same  time  requested  that  he  would  enable 
me  to  inform  myself  upon  that  momentous  sub- 
ject, he  had  altogether  disregarded ;  and  had 
recently  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Taxa- 
tion no  Tyranny ;  an  answer  to  the  Resolutions 
and  Address  of  the  American  Congress.*'' 

He  had  long  before  indulged  most  unfavour- 
able sentiments  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ame- 
rica. For,  as  early  as  1769,  I  was  told  by 
Dr.  John  Campbell,  that  he  had  said  of  them, 
"  Sir,  they  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought  to 
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fee  th*nkfal  for  any  tiling  ^e  allow  them  tihoti 
of  haftgin^.** 

Of  this  performance  I  aroided  to  talk  with 
him;  for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear  and  settled 
Opinion,  that  the  people  of  America  were  tijelt 
warranted  to  resist  a  claim  that  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  mother-country  should  have  the 
entire  command  of  their  fortunes,  by  taxing 
them  without  their  own  consent ;  and  the  ex- 
treme violence  which  it  breathed,  appeared  to 
me  80  unsuitable  to  the  mildness  of  a  christian 
philosopher,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  peace  which  be  had  so  beautifully 
recommended  in  bis  pamphlet  respecting  Falk- 
land's Islands,  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  ap- 
pear in  so  unfavourable  a  light.  Besides,  I 
could  not  perceive  in  it  that  ability  of  argument, 
or  that  felicity  of  expression,  for  which  he  was, 
upon  other  occasions,  so  eminent  Positive 
assertion,  sarcastical  severity,  and  extravagant 
ridicule,  which  he  himself  reprobated  as  a  test 
of  trtfth,  were  united  in  this  rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the  desire 
of  those  who  were  then  in  power,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and,  indeed^  he  owned  to  me,  that  it 
had  been  revised  and  curtailed  by  some  of 
them.  He  told  me^  that  they  had  struck  oat 
one  passage,  which  was  to  this  effect :  *•  That 
the  Colonists  could  with  no  solidity  argue  from 
their  not  having  be^  taxed  while  in  their  in- 
fancy, that  they  should  not  now  be  taxed* 
We  do  not  ^ut  a  calf  into  the  plow ;  we  wait 
till  he  is  an  ox."  He  said,  *•  They  struck  it 
out  either  critically  as  too  Iiidicrous,  or  politi- 
cally as  too  exasperating,     I  care  not  which. 
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It  was  their  business.  If  an  architect  says,  I 
will  bnild  five  stories,  and  the  man  who  em- 
ploys him  says,  I  will  have  only  three,  the  em- 
ployer is  to  decide/^  "  Yes,  Sir,  (said  I,)  in 
ordinary  cases.  But  should  it  be  so  when  the 
architect  gives  his  skill  and  labour  gratis?^ 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say  my 
opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet,  since  it  was 
congenial  with  the  sentiments  of  numbers  at 
that  time,  and  as  every  thing  relating  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  importance  in  li- 
terary history,  I  shall  therefore  insert  some 
passages  which  were  struck  out, .  it  does  not 
appear  why,  either  by  himself  or  those  who  re- 
vised it  They  appear  printed  in  a  few  proof 
leaves  of  it  in  my  possession,  marked  with  cor- 
rections in  his  own  hand-writing.  I  shall  dis- 
tinguish them  by  Italicks. 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says,  the  Ameri^ 
cans  were  incited  to  resistance  by  European 
Intelligence  from  "men  whom  they  thought 
their  friends,  but  who  were  friends  only  to  them- 
selves,** there  followed, — "  and  made  hy  their 
selfishness^  the  enemies  of  their  country.'* 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus:  ^^On  the 
original  contrivers  of  mischief,  rather  than  on 
those  whom  they  have  deluded^  let  an  insulted 
nation  pour  out  its  vengeance." 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in  these 
words :  Unhappy  is  that  country  in  which  men 
can  hope  for  advancement  by  favouring  its  ene- 
mies. The  tranquillity  of  stable  government  is  , 
not  always  easily  preserved  against  the  machina- 
tions of  single  innovators  f  but  what  can  be  the 
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hope  of  quiet,  fvhenfacHans  hostih  to  the  Ugidm^ 
ture  can  be  openly  formed  and  openly  anowed  ?. 

After  the  paragraph,  which  now  concludes 
the  pamphlet,  there  followed  this,  in  which  he 
certainly  means  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  glances  at  a  certain  popular  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

"  Jf  by  the  fortune  of  war,  they  drive  us  utter^ 
ly  away,  what  they  will  do  next  can  only  be  con^ 
jectured.  If  a  new  monarchy  is  erected,  they  will 
want  a  King.  He  who  first  takes  into  his  hand 
the  sceptre  of  America,  should  have  a  name  of 
good  ometi.  William  has  been  known  both  a 
conqueror  and  deliverer ;  and  perhaps  England, 
however  contemned,  might  yet  supply  them  with 
ANOTHER  William.  Whigs,  indeed,  are  not 
willing  to  be  governed;  and  it  is  possible  that 
Ki  NO  W I  LLi  AM  may  be  strongly  inclined  to  guide 
their  measures:  but  Whigs  have  been  cheated  like 
other  mortals,  andstiffered  I  heir  leader  to  become 
their  tyrant,  under  the  name  o/'Meir  Protector. 
Wha^  more  they  will  receive  from  England,  no 
man  can  tell.  In  their  rudiments  of  empire  they 
may  want  a  Chancellor/' 

Then  came  this  paragraph  ; 

**  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  greatness  which,  in  some  form  of 
government  or  other,  is  to  rival  the  ancient  mo^ 
narchies;  but,  by  Dr.  Franklins  rule  of  progres- 
sion, they  will,  in  a  century  and  a  quarter,  be  more 
than  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  When 
the  Whigs  of  America  are  thus  multiplied,  let  the 
Princes  of  thenar  th  tremble  in  their  palaces.  '  If 
they  should  continue  to  douMe  and  to  double,  their 
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awm  kemispkere  would  not  contain  tkem.  J3ut 
let  not  our  boldest  oppugners  of  omthoriUf  look 
forward  with  delight  to  this  futurity  of  Whig- 
gismr 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  it  is  cut  off  ab- 
ruptly at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  these  proof 
pages. 

J^\%  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures  of 
administration  were  published  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  he  afterwards  collected  them  into  a 
volume,  with  the  title  of  ''  Political  Tracts,  by 
the  Author  of  the  Rambler,"  with  this  motto: 

^'  TaUitur  egregio  quisquis  sub  Principe  credit 

**  Scrmtium ;  nunquam  Hbertas  gratior  extat 

^  Qiman  sub  Regt  fioJ'  Cl  audi  anus. 

These  pamphlets  drew  upon  him  numerous 
attacks.  Against  the  common  weapons  of  lite- 
rary warfare  he  was  hardened  ;  .but  there  were 
two  instances  of  animadversion  which  I  com-* 
municated  to  him,  and  from  what  I  could  judge, 
both  from  his  silence  and  his  looks,  appeared 
to  me  to  impress  him  much. 

One  was,  *'  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
occasioned  by  his  late  political  Publications/' 
It  appeared  previous  to  his  **  Taxation  no  Ty- 
ranny," and  was  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Towers. 
In  that  performance.  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  so  eminent  a  noao,  while 
his  conduct  as  a  political  writer  w^s  boldly 
and  pointedly  arraigned,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  one,  who,  if  he  did  employ  his 
pen  upon  politicks,  ''  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  shonld  distinguish  himself,  not  by 
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party  riolence  and  rancour,  bat  bj  mc^eratmm 
and  by  wisdom/' 

It  concluded  thus :  "  I  would,  however,  wish 
you  to  remember,  should  you  again  address  the 
publick  under  ^the  character  of  a  political  wri^ 
ter,  that  luxuriance  of  imagination,  or  enwgy 
of  language,  will  ill  compensate  for  the  Want  of 
candour,  of  justice,  and  of  truth.  And  I  shall 
only  add,  that  should  I  hereafter  be  disposed 
to  read,  as  I  heretofore  have  done,  the  most 
excellent  of  all  your  performances,  *  T«tE  Ram- 
bler,' the  pleasure  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  it  will  be  much  diminished  by 
the  reflection  that  the  writer  of  so  moral,  so  ele- 
gant, and  so  valuable  a  work,  was  capable  of 
prostitating  his  talents  in  such  productions  ad 
*  The  Falsa  Alarm,'  the  '  Thoughts  on  th« 
Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,' 
and  •  The  Patriot." 

I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Towers,  of  whom  1  will  say,  that  although  I 
abhor  his  Whiggish  democratical  notions  and 
propensities,(forI  will  not  call  them  principles,)' 
I  esteem  him  as  an  ingenious,  knowing,  and 
very  convivial  man. 

The  other  instance  wals  a  paragraph  of  a  let- 
ter to  me,  from  my  old  and  most  intimate  frietld 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  who  wrote  the  character 
of  Gray,  which  has  had  the  honour  to  be  adopt* 
ed  both  by  Mr.  Mason  and  Or.  Johnson  in  their 
accounts  of  that  poet.  The  words  were, "  HoW 
can  your  great,  1  will  not  say  your  pioUSj  but 
youi^  morai  friend,  support  thcf  barbarous  lib^a- 
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sores  of  admiDistration,  which  they  have  not 
the  face  to  ask  even  their  infidel  pensioner 
Hume  to  defend  ?" 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
mind,  Johnson  niay  have  felt  sincere  uneasiness 
that  his  conduct  should  he  erroneously  imputed 
to  unworthy  motives  by  good  men ;  and  that 
the  influence  of  his  valuable  writings  should  on 
that  account  be  in  any  degree  obstructed  or 
lessened. 

He  complained  to  a  Right  Honourable  friend 
of  distinguished  talents  and  very  elegant  man- 
uevB,  with  whoni  he  maintained  a  long  intimacy, 
and  whose  generosity  towards  him  will  after- 
wards appear,  that  his  pension  having  been 
given  to  him  as  a  literary  character,  he  had 
been  applied  to  by  administration  to  write  po- 
litical pamphlets;  and  he  was  even  so  much 
irritated,  that  he  declared  his  resolution  to  re- 
sign his  pension.  His  friend  showed  him  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  m'easure,  and  he  after- 
wards expressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  he  had 
received  good  advice.  To  that  friend  he  once 
signified  a  wish  to  have  his  pension  secured  to 
him  for  his  life;  but  he  neither  asked  nor  re- 
ceived from  government  any"  reward  whatso- 
ever for  his  political  labours. 

On  Friday,  March  24,  I  met  him  at  the  Li- 
terary Club,  where  were  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr. 
Langton,  Mr.  Golman,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Vesey, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  Mr. 
Steevens,  and  Mr.  Charles  Fox.  Before  he 
came  in,  we  talked  of  his  "Journey  to  the Wes- 
tern  Islands,"  and  of  hiscoming  away,  "  wil- 
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ling  to  believe  the  second  sight,"*  which  seem- 
ed to  excite  some  ridicule,  I  was  then  so  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  many  of  the  stories  of 
which  I  had  been  told,  that  I  avowed  my  con- 
viction, saying,  "  He  is  only  willing  to  believe: 
I  do  believe.  The  evidence  is  enough  for  me, 
though  not  for  his  great  mind.  What  will  not 
fill  a  quart  bottle  will  fill  a  pint  bottle.  I  am 
filled  with  belief/'  "  Are  you?  (said  Colman) 
then  cork  it  up/' 

I  found  his  "  Journey''  the  common  topick 
of  conversation  in  London  at  this  time,  where- 
ever  I  happened  to  be.  At  one  of  Lord  Mans- 
field's formal  Sunday  evening  conversations, 
strangely  called  Levees^  his  Lordship  address- 
ed me,  "  We  have  all  been  reading  your  travels, 
Mr.  Boswell.**  I  answered,  "  I  was  but  the 
humble  attendant  of  Dr.  Johnson."  The  Chief 
Justice  replied,  with  that  air  and  manner  which 
none,  who  ever  saw  and  heard  him,  can  forget, 
**  He  speaks  ill  of  nobody  but  Ossian." 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  evening  at 
the  club,  and  talked  with  great  animation  and 
success.  He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used  to  do 
upon  all  occasions.  *'  The  *  Tale  of  a  Tub'  is 
so  much  superiour  to  his  other  writings,  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  he  was  the  authour  of 
it  :f  there  is  in  it  such  a  vigour  of  mind,  sg.ch  a 

*  Johnson's  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland," 
edit.  1785,  page  256. 

t  This  doubt  has  been  much  agitated  on  both  sides,  1  think 
withoutgood  reason.  See  Addison's  " Freeholder,'  May  4, 
1714;  An  Apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub:— Br.  Hawkes- 
worth's  Preface  to  Swift's  Works,  ?ind  Swift's  Lettet  toTooke, 
the  Printer,  and  Tooke's  Answer  in  that  collection : — Sheri- 
dan's Life  of  Swift:— Mr.  Courtenay*s  njte  Ou  page  3  of  his 
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swarm  of  though tSj  so  much  of  nature,  asd  art, 
and  life.''  I  wondered  to  hear  him  say  'of 
Gulliver's  Travels,'  "  When  once  you  have 
thought  of  big  men  and  little  men,  it  is  very 
easy  to  do  all  the  rest."  I  endeavoured  to 
make  a  stand  for  Swift,  and  tried  to  rouse  those 
who  were  much  more  able  (to  defend  him,  but 
in  vain;  Johnson  at  last,  of  his  own  accord, 
allowed  very  great  merit  to  the  inventory  of 
articles  found  in  the  pocket  of  "  the  Man  Moun- 
toin,"  particularly  the  description  of  his  watch, 
which  it  was  conjectured  was  his  God,  as  be 
consulted  it  upon  all  occasions.  He  observed, 
that  ^*  Swift  put  his  name  to  but  two  things, 
(after  he  had  a  name  to  put,)  *  The  Plan  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  English  Language,' 
and  the  last  *  Drapier's  Letters." 

From  Swift,  there  was  an  easy  transition  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan.—^JoHNSON.  **  Sheridan 
is  a  wonderful  admirer  of  the  tragedyof  Douglas, 
and  presented  its  authour  with  a  gold  medal. 
Some  years  ago,  at  a  coffee-house  in  Oxford,  I 

*'  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  an4  Moral  Char^ter  of 
Dr.  Johnson ;"  and  Mr.  Cooksey's  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  John  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the  internal  evidence,  I 
take  leave  to  differ  from  him,  having;  a  very  high  estimation  of 
the  powers  of  Dr.  Swift  His  "  Sentiments  of  a  €hurch-of- 
England-man ;"  his  "  Sermon  on  the  Trinity/*  and  other 
serious  pieces,  prove  his  learning  as  weU  as  his  acuteoe^s  in 
logick  and  metaphysicks ;''  and  his  various  compositions  of  a 
different  cast  exhibit  not  only  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule;  hut 
H  knowledge  "  of  nature,  and  art,  and  Ufe :"  a  combination 
therefore  of  those  powers,  when  (as  the  '*  Apology"  says,) 
*^  the  authour  was  young,  his  invention  at  the  height,  aiid  his 
reading  fresh  in  his  head,"  might  surely  produce  "  ISe  TnJe 
ofaTuhr 


called  to  bim,  *  Mr.  Sberidan,  Mr,  Sberklan, 
how  came  you  to  give  a  gold  medal  to  Home, 
for  writing  that  foolish  play?'  This,  you  see, 
was  wantOD  and  insolent;  but  I  vteant  to  be 
wanton  and  insolent.  A  medal  has  no  value 
but  as  a  stamp  of  merit.  And  was  Sheridan  to 
assume  to  himself  the  right  of  giving  that  stamp? 
If  Sheridan  was  magnificent  enough  to  bestow 
a  gold  medal  as  an  honorary  reward  of  drama- 
tick  excellence,  he  should  have  requested  one 
of  the  Universities  to  choose  the  person  on  whom 
it  should  be  conferred.  Sheridan  had  no  right 
to  give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it  was  counterfeiting 
Apollo's  coin." 

On  Monday,  March  27,  I  breakfested  with 
him  at  Mr.  Strahan*s.  He  told  us,  that  he  was 
engaged  to  go  that  evening  to  Mrs.  Abingtou's 
benefit.  *'  She  was  visiting  some  ladies  whom 
I  was  visiting,  and  begged  that  I  would  come 
to  her  benefit  I  told  her  I  could  not  hear: 
but  she  insisted  so  much  on  my  eoibing,  that  it 
would  have  been  brutal  to  have  refused  her." 
This  was  a  speech  quite  characteristical.  He 
loved  to  bring  forward  his  having  been  in  the 
gay  circles  of  life ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  lit- 
tle vain  of  the  solicitations  of  this  elegant  and 
fashionable  actress.  He  told  us,  the  play  was 
to  be  "  The  Hypocrite,"  altered  from  Gibber's 
**  Nonjuror,"  so  as  to  satirize  the  Methodists. 
**  I  do  not  think,  (said  he,)  the  character  of  the 
Hypocrite  justly  applicable  to  the  Methodists, 
but  it  was  very  applicable  to  the  Nonjurors.  I 
once  said  to  Dr.Madan,  a  clergyman  of  Ireland, 
who  was  a  great  Whig,  that  perhaps  a  Non- 
juror would  have  been  less  criminal  iri  taking 
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the  oaths  imposed  by  the  ruling  power,  than 
refusing  them;  because  refusing  them  neces- 
sarily laid  him  under  almost  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  be  more  criminal;  for,  a  man 
must  live,  and  if  he  precludes  himself  from  the 
support  furnished  by  the  establishment,  will 
probably  be  reduced  to  very  wicked  shifts  to 
maintain  himself*  Boswell.  "  I  should 
think,  Sir,  that  a  man  who  took  the  oaths  con- 
trary to  his  principles,  was  a  determined  wick- 

*  This  was  not  merely  a  cursory  remark;  for  in  his  Life  of 
FentOQ  he  observes,  "  With  many  other  wise  and  Tirtuous 
men,  who  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate  [about  the  be- 
gmning  of  this  centoryj  consulted  conscience,  well  or  ill  m- 
formed,  more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of  the  go* 
Temment;  and  refusing  to  qualify  himself  for  publick  em-< 
ployment,  by  taking  the  oaths  required,  left  the  University 
without  a  degree.''  This  conduct  Johnson  calls  "  perverse- 
ness  of  integrity." 

The  question  concemhug  the  morality  of  taking  oaths,  of 
whatever  kind,  imposed  by  the  prevailing  power  at  the  time, 
rather  than  to  be  expluded  from  all  consequence,  or  even  any 
considerable  usefulness  in  society,  has  been  agitated  with  all 
the  acuteness  of  casuistry.  It  is  related,  that  he  who  devised 
the  oath  of  abjuration  profligately  boasted,  that  he  had  framed 
a  test  which  should  *^  damn  <me  half  of  the  nation,  and  starve 
the  other."  Upon  minds  not  exalted  to  inflexible  rectitude, 
or  minds  in  which  zeal  for  a  party  is  predominant  to  excess, 
taking  that  oath  against  conviction,  may  have  been  palHated 
under  the  plea  of  necessity,  or  ventured  upon  in  beat,  as  upon 
the  whole  producing  more  good  than  evil. 

At  a  county  election  in  Scotland,  many  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  warm  contest  between  the  finends  of  the  Hanove-' 
rian  succeftsion,  and  those  against  it,  the  oath  of  abjuration 
having  been  demanded,  the  freeholders  upon  one  side  rose  to 
go  away.  Upon  which  a  very  sanguine  gentlepnan,  one  of 
their  number,  ran  to  the  door  to  stop  them,  calling  out  with 
much  earnestness,  "  Stay,  stay,  my  friends,  and  let  us  swear 
tjie  rogues  out  of  itj'' 
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ed  man,  because  be  was  sure  he  was  committing 
perjury,  wbereas  a  Nonjuror  might  be  insensi- 
bly led  to  do  what  was  wrong,  without  being 
so  directly  conscious  of  it.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  a  man  who  goes  to  bed  to  his  patron's  wife 
is  pretty  sure  that  he  is  committing  wicked- 
ness." BoswELL.  **  Did  the  nonjuring  clergy, 
men  do  so,  Sir  ?"  Johnson.  **  I  am  afraid  many 
of  them  did." 

I  was  startled  at  this  argument,  and  could  by 
no  means  think  it  convincing.  Had  not  his 
own  father  complied  with  the  requisition  of  go- 
vernment, (as  to  which  he  once  observed  to  me, 
when  I  pressed  him  upon  it,  **  That,  Sir,  he 
was  to  settle  with  himself,'*)  he  would  proba- 
bly have  thought  more  unfavourably  of  a  Jaco- 
bite who  took  the  oaths : 

«  M.    M  had  he  not  resembled 

**  My  father  as  he  swore." 

Mr.  Strahan  talked  of  launching  into  the 
great  ocean  of  London,  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  for  rising,  in  to  eminence;  and,  observing 
that  many  men  were  kept  back  from  trying 
their  fortunes  there,  because  they  were  born  to 
a  competency,  said,  *'  Small  certainties  are  the 
bane  of  men  of  talents ;"  which  Johnson  con. 
firmed.  Mr.  Strahan  put  Johnson  in  mind  of 
a  remark  which  he  had  ma.de  to  him  ;  "  There 
arefevv  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  mor^  inno- 
cently employed  than  in  getting  money."  "  The 
more  one  thinks  of  this,  (said  Strahan,)  the  jus- 
ter  it  will  appear." 

Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from  the 
coqqlry  as  an  apprentice,  upon  Johnson's  re-. 
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comHi€DdatioB«  Johnson  having  inqnired  after 
him,  said  *^  Mr.  Strahan,  let  me  have  five 
guineas  on  account,  and  Fll  give  this  boy  one. 
Nay,  if  a  man  recommends  a  boy,  and  does  no- 
thing for  him,  it  is  sad  work.     Call  him  down." 

I  followed  him  into  the  court-^yard,  behind 
Mr.  Straban's  house ;  and  there  I  had  a  proof 
of  what  I  had  heard  him  profess,  that  he  ti^l(^ 
alike  to  all.  "  Some  people  tell  yon  that  they 
let  themselves  down  to  the  capacity  of  their 
hearers.  I  never  do  that.  I  speak  uniformly, 
in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  I  can/' 

**  Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  go  on  ?"  "Pretty 
well.  Sir;  but  they  are  afraid  I  an't  strong  enough 
for  some  parts  of  Ihe  business."  Jo4NsaN. 
*'  Why,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it ;  for  when  y^u 
consider  with  how  little  mental  power  and  cor- 
poreal labour  a  printer  can  get  a  guinea  a  week, 
it  is  a  very  desirable  occupation  for  you.  Do 
you  hear,*^take  all  the  pains  you  can ;  and  if 
this  does  not  do,  we  must  think'  of  some  other 
way  of  life  for  you.    There's  a  guinea." 

Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  instances 
of  his  active  benevolence.  At  the  same  time, 
the  slow  and  sonorous  solemnity  with  which, 
while  he  bent  himself  down,  he  addressed  a 
little  thick  short-legged  boy,  contrasted  with 
the  boy's  aukwardness  and  awe,  could  not  but 
excite  some  ludicrous  emotions. 

I  met  him  at  Drury-lane  play-house  in  the 
evening.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  Mrs,  Abing- 
ton's  request,  had  promised  to  bring  a  body  of 
wits  to  her  benefit;  and  having  secured  forty 
places  in  the  front  boxes,  had  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  put  me  in  the  group.    Johnson  sat  on 
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tbe  $eat  directly  behind  me ;  aud  as  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  at  such  a]di$tance  from  the 
stage,  he  was  wrapped  up  in  grave  abstraction, 
and  seemed  quite  a  cloud  amidst  all  the  sun- 
shine of  glitter  and  gaiety.  I  wondered  at  his 
patience  in  sitting  out  a  play  of  five  acts,  and  a 
farce  of  tyfo.  He  said  very  little  ;  but  after  the 
prologue  to  **  Bon  Ton"  had  been  spoken^which 
he  could  hear  pretty  well  from  the  more  slow 
and  distinct  utterance,  he  talked  on  prologue- 
writing,  and  observed,  "  Dryden  has  written 
prologues  superior  to  any  that  David  Garrick 
has  written;  .but  David  Garrick  has  written 
more  good  prologues  than  Dryden  has  done. 
It  is  wonderful  that  he  has  been  able  to  write 
such  variety  of  them."* 

At  Mr*  Beauclerk's, where  I  supped,  was  Mr. 
Garrick,  whom  I  made  happy  with  Johnson's 
praise  of  his  prologues ;  and  I  suppose,  in  gra- 
titude to  him,  he  took  up  one  of  hi^  favourite 
topicks,  the  nationality  of  the  Scotch,  which  he 
maintained  in  a  pleasant  manner,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  poetical  fiction.  ^*  Come,  come,don't 
deny  it:  they  are  really  national.  Why,  now, 
the  Adams  are  as  liberal-minded  men  as  any  in 
the  world  :  but,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  all  their 
workmen  are  Scotch.  You  are,  to  be  sure, 
wonderfully  free  from  that  nationality :  but  so 
it  happens,  that  you  employ  the  only  Scotch 
shoe-black  in  London."  He  imitated  the  man- 
ner of  his  old  master  with  ludicrous  exaggera- 
tion; repeating, with  pauses  and  half-whistlings 
interjected,  i 

**  Os  homini  mblime  dedity^^ielumque  iueri  . 
"  Jussit^ — tt  credos  adsidera — tollere  vultus." 
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looking  downwards  all  the  time,  and,  while 
pronouncing  the  four  last  words,,  absolutely 
touching  the  ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted 
gesticulation. 

Garrick,  however,  when  he  pleased,  could 
imitate  Johnson  very  exactly;  for  that  great 
actor,  with  his  distinguished  powers  of  expres- 
sion, which  were  so  universally  admired,  pos- 
sessed also  an  admirable  talent  of^mimickry. 
He  was  always  jealous  that  Johnson  spoke 
lightly  of  him.  1  recollect  his  exhibiting  him 
to  me  one  day,  as  if  saying,  **  Davy  has  some 
convivial  pleasantry  about  him,  but  'tis  a  futile 
fellow;'*  which  he  uttered  perfectly  with  the 
tone  and  air  of  Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my  read- 
ers, while  they  peruse  my  account  of  Johnson's 
conversation,  to  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind  his 
deliberate  and  strong  utterance.  His  mode  of 
speaking  was  indeed  very  impressive ;  *  and  I 
wish  it  could  be  preserved  as  musick  is  written, 
according  to  the  very  ingenious  method  of  Mr. 
Steele,t  who  has  shown  how  the  recitation  of 

*  My  noble  .friend  Lord  Pembroke  said  once  to  me  at  Wil- 
ton, with  a  happy  pleasantry  and  some  tnith,  that,  "  Dr. 
Johnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  extraordinary,  were  it 
not  for  his  bow-wow  way,*  The  sayings  themselves  are  gene- 
rally of  sterling,  merit;  but,  doubtless,  his  manner  was  an 
addition  to  their  effect ;  and  therefore  should  be  attended  to 
as  much  as  may  be.  It  is  necessary,  howerer,  to  guard  those 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  him,  against  overcharged  imi« 
tations  or  caricatures  of  his  manner,  which  are  frequently  at- 
tempted, and  many  of  which  are  second-hand  copies  from  the 
Iat$  Mr.  Henderson  the  actor,  who,  though  a  good  mimidLOf 
some  persons,  did  not  represent  Johnson  correctly. 
,    t  See  **  Prosodia  Ralionalis  ;  or,  an  Essay  towards  estab- 
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Mr.  Garrick,  and  other  emineot  speakers,  might 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  score.'^:!^ 

Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr.Thrales. 
He  attacked  Gray,  calling  him  a  ^^  dull  fellow.'' 
BoswELL.  "  I  understand  he  was  reserved,  and 
might  appear  dull  in  company ;  but  surely  he 
was  not  dull  in  poetry .''  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he 
was  dull  in  company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull 
every  where.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and 
that  made  many  people  think  him  great.  He 
was  a  mechanical  poet."  He  then  repeated 
some  ludicrous  lines,  which  have  escaped  my 
memory,  and  said,  **  Is  not  that  great,  like 
his  Odes?"  Mrs.  Thrale  maintained  that  his 
Odes  were  melodious ;  upon  which  he  exclaimed, 

**  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof  ;"— 

I  added,  ia  a  solemn  tone, 

"  The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

There  is  a  good  line." — **  Ay,  Csaid  he,)  and 
the  next  line  is  a  good  one/% (pronouncing  it 
it  contemptuously ;) 

"  Give  ample  verge  and  room  enough,"— 

lishmg  the  Melody  and  Measure  of  Speech^  to  be  expressed 
and  perpetuated  by  peculiar  SymboU."    London,  1779. 

I  I  use  the  phrase  tit  score,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  explained 
it  in  his  Dictionary.  ^'  A  Song  in  Score,  the  words  with  the 
musical  notes  of  a  sonp:  annexed."  But  I  understand  ^at  in 
scientifick  propriety  it  means  all  the  parts  of  a  musical  com- 
position noted  down  in  the  characteri  by  which  it  is-exhibited 
to  the  eye  of  the  skilful. 

[It  was  declamation  that  Steele'  pretended  to  reduce  to  no- 
tation by  new  characters.  This  he  called  the  melody  of  speech, 
not  the  harmani^f  which  the  term  in  icore  implies.  Buen^y.] 
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**  No,  Sir,  there  are  bat  two  good  stanzas  in 
Gray's  poetry,  which  are  in  his  '  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-yard/  He  then  repeated  the 
stanza, 

**  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,  &c« 

mistaking  one  word ;  for  instead  of  precincts  he 
said  confines.  He  added,  **  The  other  stanza  I 
forget** 

A  young  lady  who  had  married  a  man  much 
iier  inferiour  in  rank  being  mentioned,  a  question 
arose  how  a  woman's  relations  should  behave 
to  her  in  such  a  situatioB ;  and,  while  I  reca- 
pitulate the  debate,  and  recollect  what  has  since 
happened,  I  cannot  but  be  struck  in  a  manner 
that  delicacy  forbids  me  to  express.    While  I 
contended  that  she  onght  to  be  treated  with  an 
inflexible  steadiness  of  displeasure,  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  all  for  mildness  and  forgiveness,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  phrase,  '^  making  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain.**    Johnson.     "  Madam,  we 
must  distinguish.    Were  I  a  man  of  rank,  I 
would  not  let  a  daughter  starve  who  had  made 
a  mean  marriage ;  but  having  voluntarily^  de^ 
graded  herself  from  the  station  which  she  was 
originally  entitled  to  hold,  I  would  support  her 
only  in  that  which  she  herdelf  had  chosen ;  and 
would  not  put  her  on  a  level  with  my  other 
daughters.     You  are  to  consider.  Madam,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  the  subordination  of 
civilized  society ;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and 
shameful  deviation  from  rank,   it  should  be 
punished  so  as  to  deter  others  from  the  sanie 
perversion." 
v^  After  fireqi^ntly  consideriog  this  subject^  I 
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am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I  tfaeii 
meant  to  express,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by 
the  authority,  and  illustrated  by  the  wisdom  of 
Johnson ;  and  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  happiness  of  Society,  to  which 
subordination  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  i^ 
weak,  and  contemptible,  and  unworthy,  in  a 
parent  to  relax  in  such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificing 
general  advantage  to  private  feelings.  And  let 
it  be  considered,  that  the  claim  of  a  daughter 
who  has  acted  thus,  to  be  restored  to  her  former 
situation,  is  either  fantastical  or  unjust.  If 
there  be  no  value  in  the  distinction  of  rank, 
what  does  she  suffer  by  being  kept  in  the  situa* 
tion  to  which  she  has  descended  ?  If  there  be  at 
value  in  that  distinction,  it  ought  to  be  steadily 
maintained.  If  indulgence  be  shown  to  8iich 
conduct,  and  the  offenders  know  that  in  a  Ion* 
ger  or  shorter  time  they  shall  be  received  as  well 
as  if  they  had  not  contaminated  their  blood  by 
a  base  alliance,  the  great  check  upon  that  in<^ 
ordinate  caprice  which  generally  occasions  low 
marriages,  will  be  removed,  and  the  fair  and 
comfortable  of der  of  improved  life  will  be  mise- 
rably disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  being  mentioned^ 
Johnson  said,  "  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  had  so  great  a  sale,  considering  that 
they  were  the  letters  of  a  statesman,  a  wit,  one 
who  had  been  so  much  in  the  mouths  of  man- 
kind, one  long  accustomed  virum  volitare  per 
otar 

On  Friday,  March  31,  I  supped  with  him 
and  some  friends  at  a  tavern.     One  of  the  com 
^any  attempted;  with  too  much  forwardness,  to 
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rally  him  on  kis  late  appearauce  at  the  theatre; 
but  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity.  "  Why, 
Sir,  did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Abington's  benefit? 
Did  you  see?"  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir."  "  Did 
you  hear?"  Johnson.  **No,  Sir."  "Why  then. 
Sir,  did  you  go?"  Johnson.  "  Because,  Sir, 
she  is  a  favourite  of  the  publick ;  and  when  the 
publick  cares  the  thousandth  part  for  you  that 
it  docs  for  her,  I  will  go  to  your  benefit  too." 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to  one  of 
his  particularities,  which  her  Ladyship  laid  T 
durst  not  do.  It  seems  he  had  been  frequently 
observed  at  the  Club  to  put  into  his  pocket  the 
Seville  oranges,  after  he  had  squeezed  the  juice 
of  them  into  the  drink  which  he  made  for  him- 
self. Beauclerk  and  Garrick  talked  of  it  to 
me,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strange 
unwillingness  to  be  discovered.  We  could  not 
divine  what  he  did  with  them;  and  this  waS' 
the  bold  question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on  his  table 
the  spoils  of  the  preceding  night,  some  fresh 
peels  nicely  scraped  and  cut  into  pieces.  **  O, 
Sir,  (said  L)  I  now  partly  see  what  you  do  with 
the  squeezed  oranges  which  you  put  into  your 
pocket  at  the  Club."  Johnson.  '*  I  have  a 
great  love  for  them/'  Boswell.  "  And  pray. 
Sir,  what  do  you  do  tvith  them?  You  scrape 
them  it  seems,  very  neatly,  and  what  next?" 
Johnson.  "  Let  them  dry,  Sir."  Boswell. 
^  And  what  next?"  Johnson.  **  Nay,  Sir,  you 
shall  know  their  fate  no  further."  Boswell. 
"  Then  the  world  must  be  left  in  the  dark.  It 
must  be  said  (assuming  a  mock  solemnity,)  he 
scraped  them,  let  them  dry,  but  what  he  did 
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•with  them  next,  he  never  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  tell."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  you  should 
say  it  more  emphatically: — he  could  not  be  pre- 
Tailed  upon,  even  by  his  dearest  friends,  to 
tell.'* 

He  had  this  morning  received  his  Diploma 
as  \Joctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. He  did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dignity,  but 
I  understood  he  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  I 
shall  here  insert  the  progress  and  completion 
of  that  high  academical  honour,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  traced  his  obtaining'  that  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Fothergill,  Vice-Chan- 
cellar  of  the  University  oj  Oxford,  to  he  com- 
municated to  the  Heads  of  Houses^  and  pro- 
posed in  Convocation. 

^*  MR.  VICE-CHANCELLOR  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

*^  The  honour  of  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by 
diploma,  formerly  conferred  upon  Mr,  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  consequence  of  his  having  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  by  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  Essays,  excellently  calculated  to 
form  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  in  which 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  has  been 
maintained  and  recommended  by  the  strongest 
powers  of  argument  and  elegance  of  language, 
reflected  an  equal  degree  of  lustre  upon  the 
University  itself. 

"  The  many  learned  labours  which  have  since 
that  time  employed  the  attention  and  displayed 
the  abilities  of  that  great  man,  so  much  to  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  the  benefit  of  the 

VOL.  n.  A  a 
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cMiHumity,  i^der  fain  worthy  of  more  distni- 
gakhed  faooeurs  m  the  Rep«blick  of  letters: 
.ttnd  I  persaade  myself,  that  I  shall  act  agree- 
ably to  the  sentimeDts  of  the  whole  University, 
in  desiring  that  it  may  be  proposed  in  Convo- 
cation to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Civil  Law  by  diploma,  to  which  I  readily  ^ve 
my  consent;  and  am, 
"  My  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  NORTM-'^ 

"  Downing-street, 

March  23y  1775." 

Diploma. 

^'  CANCELLARIUS,  Mngistri,  ei  Stholnres 
Universitatis  Oxoniensi$  omnibus  ad  quos  pre- 
sentes  Litera  pervenerini^  salutem  in  Domino 
Sempitenuim. 

"  SciATis,  virum  itlnstreniy  Samuelem  John- 
son, in  omni  kwmaniorum  literarum  genere  erudi- 
turn,  amniymque  scientiarum  comprehensioneJeHr 
cimmwm^  icriptis  suis,  adpopuhrium  mores  for- 
mandos  summa  verborum  elegantia  ac  sententior 
rum  gravitate  compositiSy  ita  olim  inclamisse,  ut 
dignus  viderefur  cui  ab  Acetdemia  sua  eximia 
qu^edam  lavdis  prtemia  deferentur,  quique  venera- 
bUern  Magistvorum  Ordinem  summa  cum  digni- 
4ate  cooptaretur : 

**  Cum  verp  eundem  clarissimum  virtmt  tot  pos- 
texi  tantique  labores,  in  patria  pnesertim  lingua 
omanda  et  stabiliendajehciter  impensi^  ita  itisi^- 
mverintyut  in  Literarum  Republica  Princeps 

♦  Extracted  from  the  Coarocation  Register,  OxforcU 
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jamatViiiukuiVBJyrehahecUur;  JVifM,  Canobl- 
LABiuSy   Magiitri,    et  Scholares  Uuivenitatis 
OxoniensiSy  quo  talis  viri  merita  pari  lumoris  re- 
onuneratione  excequentuTy  et  perpetuum  stice  simvl 
landisy  nostrceque  erga  literas  propensissinuB  vo* 
luntatis  extet  monwnentum^  in  solenni  Convoca* 
tione  Doctorum  et  Magistrorum  Regeniiumy  et 
turn  Regentiuniy  proedictufn  Samuelem  Johnsok 
Doctorem  in  Jwre  CivHi  renunciavimus  et  conr 
stittiinmsy   eumque  virtute  prasentis  Diphmatis 
singulis  juribuSyprivilegiis  et  honoribuSf  ad  istum 
gradum  quaqua  pertinentibuSy  frui  et  gaaidere 
Jussimus.      In  cujus  rei  testimonium  commune 
Universitatis  Oxoniensis  sigillum  prcesentibus  ap^ 
ponifecimus. 

Datum  in  Domo  nostne  Convocalionis  die  trir 
dcesimo  Mensis  Martiiy  Anno  Domini  Millesimo 
septingentesimo  septuagesimx)  quintoJ"^ 

*  The  original  is  in  my  possession.  He  shewed  me  the 
Diploma,  and  allowed  me  to  read  it,  but  would  not  consent  to 
my  taking  a  copy  of  it^  fearing  perhaps  that  I  should  blaze  it 
abroad  in  his  life-time.  His  objection  to  this  appears  from  his 
99th  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  whom  in  that  letter  he  thus  scolds 
for  the  grossness  of  her  flattery  of  him.*-"  The  other  Oxford 
news  is,  that  they  have  sent  me  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws» 
^ith  such  praises  in  the  Diplomas  as  perhaps  ought  to  make 
me  ashamed :  they  are  very  like  your  praises.  I  wonder  whe- 
ther 1  shall  ever  shew  it  to  you.*' 

It  is  remarkable  that;  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  assumed 
his  title  of  Doctor y  but  called  himself  Mr.  Johnson,  as  ap- 
pears from  many  of  his  cards  and  notes  to  myself,  and  I  hare 
seen  many  from  him  to  other  persons,  in  which  he  uniformly 
takes  that  designation. — I  once  observed  on  his  table  a  lett^ 
xlirected  to  him  with  the  addition  of  Esquircy  and  objected  to 
it  as  being  a  designation  inferiour  to  that  of  Doctor;  bat  he 
ciiecked  me,  and  Jieemed  pleased  with  it,  because,  as  I  coogec- 

Aa2 
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^^Viro ReverendoT BOH/LIE  Fothergill,  S.T.P. 
Universitatis  Oxoniensis  ViceCancellario^ 
"  S.  P.D.  ^ 

**  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  MULT  IS  non  est  optis^  ut  testimonium 
quo,  te  priBsidej  Oxoniensis  nomen  meum  posteris 
commindamnty  quali  animo  acceperim  comperiwm 
faciam.  Nemo  sibi  plaqens  non  Icetatur  ;  nemo 
sibi  non  placet,  qvi  vohis,  literarum  urhitris, 
pheerepotuit.  Hoc  tanem  hahet  incommodi  tan^ 
turn  heneficiumy  quod  mihi  nunqy^m  posthae 
sine  vestr^efamce  detrimento  vel  lahi  liceat  vel  ces- 
sare;  semperque  sit  timendum,  ne  quod  mihi  tarn 
eximios  laudi  est,  vohis  aliquandojiat  opprohrio. 
Vale:'* 

''7  Id.  Apr.  1775." 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hailess 
"  Annals  of  Scotland/'  and  wrote  a  few  notes 
on  the  margin  with  red  ink,  which  he  bade  me 
tell  his  Lordship  did  not  sink  into  the  paper, 
and  might  be  wiped  off  with  a  wet  sponge,  so 
that  he  did  not  spoil  his  manuscript. — I  ob- 
served to  him  that  there  were  very  few  of  his 
friends  so  accurate  as  that  I  could  venture  to 
put  down  in  writing  what  they  told  me  as  his 
sayings.  Johnson.  "  Why  should  you  write 
down^wiy  sayings  ?"  Boswell.  "  I  write  them 
when  they  are  good."  Johnson.  "Nay,  you 
may  as  well  write  dov^n  the  sayings  of  any  one 

tared,  he  liked  to  be  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  class  of  lite- 
rary men;  and  to  be  merely  genteel, — un  geniilhomme  comsM 
un  autre. 

•  "  The  original  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  'then 
Vice  Chancellor,  who  mad^  thii  transcript"    T.  Warton. 
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else  that  are  good."     But  where^  I  might  with 
great  propriety  have  added,  cah  I  find  such? 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  evening, 
and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  \]i^illiams.  He  told 
ine  that  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  gen- 
tleman whose  extraordinary  travels  had  been 
much  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  I  found 
he  had  not  listened  to  him  with  that  full  confi- 
dence, without  which  there  is  little  satisfaction 
in  the  society  of  travellers.  I  was  curious  to 
hear  what  opinion  so  able  a  judge  as  John- 
son formed  of  his  abilities,  and  I  asked  if  he 
was  not  a  maft  of  sense.  Johnson,  "  Why, 
Sir,  he  is  not  a  distinct  relater ;  and  I  shpuld 
say,  he  is  neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in 
sense.  I  did  not  perceive  any  superiority  of 
understanding."  Boswell.  "  But  will  you 
not  allow  him  a  nobleness  of  resolution,  in  pe- 
netrating into  distant  regions?"  Johnson. 
*'  That,  Sir,  is  not  to  the  present  purpose:  We 
are  talking  of  sense.  A  fighting  cock  has  a 
nobleness  of  resolution." 

Next  day,  Sunday  April  2,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Hoole's.  We  talked  of  Pope.  Johnson. 
"  He  wrote  his  *  Dunciad'  for  fame.  That  was 
his  primary  motive.  Had  it  not  been  for  that, 
the  dunces  might  have  railed  against  him  till 
they  were  weary,  without  his  troubling  himiself 
about  them.  He  delighted  to  vex  them,  no 
doubt;  but  he  had  more  delight  in  seeing  how 
well  he  could  vex  them." 

The  "  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion,"  in 
ridicule  of  "  cool  Mason  and  warm  Gray,"  be- 
ing mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  They  are  Col- 
raan  s  best  things."     Upon  its  hv'v^%  observed 
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that  it  was  believed  these  Odes  were  made  by 
Coiman  and  Lloyd  jointly; — Johnson.  "Nay, 
Sir,  how  can  two  people  make  an  Ode?    Per- 
haps one  made  one  of  them,  and  one  the  other.'* 
1  observed  that  two  people  had  made  a  play, 
and  quoted  the  anecdote  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, who  werebrought  under  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, because  while  concerting  the  plan  of  a 
tragedy  when  sitting  together  at  a  tavern,  one 
of  them   was  overheard    saying  to  the  other, 
"Til  kill  the  King/'      Johnson.    "The  first 
of  these  Odes  is  the  best;  but  they  are  both 
good.    They  exposed  a  very  bad  kind  of  writ- 
ing.'^   BoswELL.    "  Surely,  Sir,  Mr.  Mason's 
*  Elfrida'  is  a  fine  poem :  at  least  you  will  al- 
low there  are  some  good  passages  in  it."  John- 
son. '*  There  are  now  and  then  some  good  imi- 
tations of  Milton's  bad  manner." 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of  the 
writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of  Gray's  poe- 
try  I  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  ex- 
pressed my  high  opyiion;  and  for  that  of  Mr. 
Mason  I  have  ever  entertained  a  warm  admira- 
tion. His  "  Elfrida"  is  exquisite,  both  in  poe- 
tical description  and  moral  sentiment;  and  bis 
"  Caractacus"  is  a  noble  drama.  Nor  can  I 
omit  paying  my  tribute  of  praiiSe  to  some  of  his 
smaller  poems,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure, 
and  which  no  criticism  shall  persuade  me  not 
to  like.  If  I  wondered  at  Johnson's  not  tasting 
the  works  of  Mason  and  Gray,  still  more  have 
I  wondered  at  their  not  tasting  his  works :  that 
they  should  be  insensible  to  his  energy  of  dic- 
tion, to  his  splendour  of  images,  and  compre- 
hension of  thought.    Tastes  may  differ  as  to  the 
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TioKn^  the  ftute^  tke  hautboy^  in  abort  alt  tk^ 
lesser  iDstrmnenis :  bat  who  can  he  iweosibie 
to  the  powerfid  impreasioDS  of  the  majaatiek 
orgaa  ? 

His  '' Taxation  no  Tyranny''  being  mention* 
edy  he  said,  ^'  I  think  I  hare  not  been  attacked 
eoough  far  it.  Attack  is  the  re-action;  I  never 
think  I  have  hit  hard,  nulests  it  re-bounds." 
BoswELL.  *'  I  don't  know,  Sir,  what  you  would 
be  at.  Five  or  six  shots  of  small  arms  in  every 
news-paper,  and  repeated  cannonading  in  pam- 
phlets, might,  I  think,  satisfy  you.  But^  Sir, 
you'll  never  make  oak  this  match,  of  which  we 
have  talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady,  since 
you  are  so  severe  against  her  principles."  Joihn- 
SON.  "  Nay,  Sir,  I  have  the  better  chance  far 
that.  She  is  like  the  Amazons  of  old ;  she  must 
be  courted  by  tlie  sword.  But  I  have  not  been 
Severe  upon  her."  Boswell.  **  Ye^  Sir,  you 
have  made  her  ridiculous."  Johnson.  '^Tbat. 
was  already  done.  Sir.  To  endeavour  to  make 
her  ridiculous,  is  like  blacking  the  chimney." 

I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at  £)lon 
in  Scotland  said,  that  he  heard  he  was  the  great- 
est man  in  England — next  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
"  Ay,  Sir,  (said  he,)  the  exception  defined  the 
idea.    A  Scotchman  could  go  no  farther : 

*  The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go.'  *' 

Lady  Miller's  collection  o^  vet  sea  by  fashion- 
able people,  which  were  put  into  her  Vase  at 
Batheaston  Villa,  near  Bath,  in  competition  for 
honorary  pris^es,  being  mentioned,  be  held  th^n 
very  cheap:  Boids  rimes  (said  he,)  is  a  mere 
conceit,  and  an  old conceii  now  ;  I  wonder  how 
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people  were  persuaded  to  write  in  [that  mannar 
for  this  lady."  I  named  a  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance who  wrote  for  the  vase*  Johnson. 
"  Hfe  was  a  blockhead  for  his  pains."  Bos- 
well.  "  The  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
wrote."  JoHNSdN.  "  Sir,  the  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland may  do  what  she  please :  nobody 
will  say  any  thing  to  a  lady  of  her  high  rank. 
But  I  should  be  apt  to  throw  ***»**'b  verses  in 
his  face." 

I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet-street, 
owing  to  the  constant  quick  succession  of  peo- 
ple which  we  perceive  passing  through  it  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  Fleet-street  has  a  very  ani- 
mated appearance ;  ^but  I  think  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Cbaring-cross." 

He  made  the  common  remark  on  the  unhap* 
piness  which  men  who  have  led  a  busy  life  ex- 
perience, when  they  retire  in  expectation  of  en- 
joying themselves  at  ease,  and  that  they  gene* 
rally  languish  for  want  of  their  habitual  occu« 
pation,  and  wish  to  return  to  it.  He  mentioned, 
as  strong  an  instance  of  this  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. '^  An  eminent  tallaw-cbandler  in  Lon- 
don, who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune, 
gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his  foreman,  and 
went  to  live  at  a  country-house  near  town.  He 
soon  grew  weary,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  his 
old  shop,  where  he  desired  they  might  let  him 
know  their  melting-days,  and  he  would,  come 
and  assist  them;  which  he  accordingly  did. 
Here,  Sir,  was  a  man,  to  whom  the  most  dis- 
gusting circumstances  in  the  business  to  which 
he  had   been  used,    was  a  relief  from  idle-* 


liess/* 
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On  Wednesday,  April  5, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mesisieurs  Dilly's,  with  Mr,  John  Scott  of  Am- 
well,  the  Quaker,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Miller, 
(now  Sir  John,)  and  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  an 
Irish  Clergyman,  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of 
inviting  to  Mr.  Dilly's  table,  having  seen  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  and  been  told  that  he  had  come 
to  £ngland  chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  Dr.  John- 
son,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  vene- 
ration. He  has  since  published  "  A  Philoso- 
phical Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,*'  a  very  * 
entertaining  book,  which  has,  however,  one 
fault: — that  it  assumes  the  fictitious  character 
of  an  Englishman. 

We  talked  of  publick  speaking.  Johnson. 
"  We  must  not  estimate  a  man^s  powers  by  his 
being  able  or  not  able  to  deliver  his  sentintients 
in  publick.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the 
first  wits  of  this  country,  got  into  Parliament, 
and  never  opened  his  mouth.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to 
speak,  than  to  try,  and  fail ;  as  it  is  more  dis- 
graceful not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and  be  beat- 
en." This  argument  appeared  to  me  fallacious; 
for  if  a  man  has  not  spoken,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  would  have  done  verv  well  if  he  had  tried; 
whereas,  if  he  has  tried  and  failed,  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  said  for  him.  "  Why  then,  (I  ask- 
ed,) is  it  thought  disgraceful  for  a  man  not  to 
fight,  and  not  disgraceful  not  to  speak  in  pub-^ 
lick  ?"  Johnson.  **  Because  there  may  be  other 
reasons  for  a  man's  not  speaking  in  publick  than 
want  of  resolution :  he  may  have  nothing  to 
say,  (laughing.)  Whereas,  Sir,  you  know  cou- 
rage is  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all  virtues;  be- 
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cause,  unless  a  man  has  that  \irtae»  be  has  no 
security  for  preserving  any  other/' 

He  observed,  that  ^*  the  statutes  against  bri- 
bery were  intended  to  prevent  upstarts  with 
money  from  getting  into  Parliament;"  adding, 
that  *^  if  he  were  a  gentleman  of  landed  pro- 
perty, he  would  turn  out  all  his  tenants  who 
did  not  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  he  sup- 
ported/' Langton.  "  Wodd  not  that,  Sir, 
be  checking  the  freedom  of  election?'*  John* 
'  SON*  *^  Sir,  the  law  does  not  mean  that  the  pri^ 
vilege  of  voting  should  be  independent  of  old 
family  interest;  of  the  permanent  properly  of 
the  country/' 

On  Thursday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies's,  with  Mr.  Hicky  the 
painter,  and  my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Moody, 
the  player,. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptuously 
of  Colley  Gibber.  "  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man, 
who  for  forty  years  had  lived  with  the  great  and 
the  witty,  should  have  acquired  so  ill  the  ta^ 
lents  of  conversation :  and  he  had  but  half  to 
furnish !  for  one  half  of  what  he  said  was 
oaths/'  He,  however,  allowed  considerable 
merit  to  some  of  his  comedies,  and  said  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ^^  Careless 
Husband  '^  was  not  written  by  himself.  Da  vies 
said,  he  was  the  first  dramatick  writer  who 
introduced  genteel  ladies  upon  the  stage.  John* 
son  refuted  his  observation  by  instancing  seve- 
ral such  characters  in  comedies  before  his  time. 
Da  VIES,  (trying  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge 
of  ignorance.)  "  I  mean  genteel  moral  characters." 
"  I  think  (said  Hicky,)  gentility  and  morality 
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are  inseparable.**    Bobwell.  "  By  no  means. 
Sir.    The  genteelest  characters  are  often  the 
most  immoral     Does  not  Lord  Chesterfield 
give  precepts  for  uniting  wickedness  and  the 
graces?  A  man,  indeed,  is  not  genteel  when  he 
gets  drunk ;  but  most  vices  may  be  committed 
very  genteelly :  a  man  may  debauch  his  friend's 
wife  genteelly:    he  may  cheat  at  cards  gen- 
teelly."   HiCKY.  "  I  do  not  think  that  is  gen* 
teel."    BoswELL.    **  Sir,  it  may  not  be  like  a 
gentleman,  but  it  may  be  genteel."      Johnson. 
"  You  are  meaning  two  different  things.     One 
means  exteriour  grace;  the  other  honour.    It 
is  certain  that  a  man  may  be  very  immoral  with 
exteriour  grace.    Lovelace,  in  ^  Clarissa,'  is  a 
very  genteel  and  a  very  wicked  character.  Tom 
Harvey,  who  died  t'other  day,  though  a  vicious 
man,  was  one  of  the  genteelest  men  that  ever 
lived."    Tom  Davies  instanced  Charles  the  8e« 
cond.     Johnson,     (taking  fire  at  any  attack 
upon  that  Prince,  for  whom  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinary partiality,)  **  Charles  the  Second  was  li- 
centious in  his  practice,  but  he  always  had  a  re- 
verence for  what  was  good.     Charles  the  Se- 
cond  knew  his  people,  and  rewarded  merit. 
The  Church  was  at  no  time  better  filled  than  in 
his  reign.     He  was  the  best  King  we  have  had 
from  his  time  till  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, except  James  the  Second,  who  was  a  very 
good  King;  but  unhappily  believed  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  his  subjects  that 
they  should  be  Roman  Catholicks.     He  had 
the  nierit  of  endeavouring  to  do  what  he  thought 
was  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  sub- 
jects, till  he  lost  a  great  Empire,     We^  who 
thought  that  we  should  not  be  saved  if  we  were 
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Roman  Gatholicks,  had  the  meril  of  maiataiii- 
ing  our  religioDy  at  the  expense  of  submitting 
ourselves  to  the  government  of  King  William, 
for  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise, — to  the  go« 
vernment  of  one  of  the  most  worthless  scoun- 
drels that  ever  existed.  No;  Charles  the  Se- 
cond was  not  such  a  man  as ,  (naming 

another  King.)  He  did  not  destroy  his  father's 
will.  He  took  money,  indeed,  from  France: 
but  he  did  not  betray  those  over  whom  he  rul- 
ed :  He  did  not  let  the  French  fleet  pass  ours. 
George  the  first  knew  nothing,  and  desired  to 
know  nothing;  did  nothing,. and  desired  to  do 
nothing;  and  the  only  good  thing  that  is  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  wished  to  restore  the  crown 
to  its  hereditary  successor."  He  roared  wiA 
prodigious  violence  against  George  the  Second. 
When  he  ceased.  Moody  interjected,  in  an  Irish 
tone,  and  with  a  comick  look,  ^*  Ahl  poor 
George  the  Second." 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  had 
come  from  Ireland  to  London,  principally  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  seemed  angry  at  this  observa- 
tion, Da  VIES. "  Why,  you  know.  Sir,  there  came 
a  man  from  Spain  to  see  Livy  ;*  and  Corelli  came 
to  England  to  see  Purcel,-)  and  when  he  heard 
that  he  was  dead,  went  directly  back  again  to 
Italy."  Johnson.  *^I  should  not  have  wished 
to  be  dead  to  disappoint  Campbell,  had  he  been 
so  foolish  as  you  represent  him;  but  I  should 
have  wished  to  have  been  a  hundred  miles  off.** 
This  was  apparently  perverse ;  and   I  do  be- 

*  Plin.  Epist.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  3. 
t  [Mr.  Davies  was  here  mistaken.     CorrcUi  never  was  in 
England.     Burney.] 
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lieve  it  was  not  bis  red  way  of  thinking:  he 
could  not  but  like  a  man  who  came  so  far  to 
see  him.  He  laughed  with  some  complacency, 
when  I  told  him  Campbell's  odd  expression  to 
me  concerning  him :  **  That  having  seen  such  a 
man,  was  a  thing  to  talk  of  a  century  hence," — 
as  if  he  could  live  so  long. 

We  got  into  an  argument  wliether  the  Judges 
who  went  to  India  might  with  propriety  engage 
in  trade.       Johnson   warmly  maintained  that 
they  might,  "  For  why  (he  urged)  should  not 
Judges  get  riches,  as  well  as  those  who  deserve 
them  less?"    I  said,  they  should  have  sufficient 
salaries,  and  have  nothing  to  take  off  their  at- 
tention from  the  affairs  of  the  publick.     John- 
son. *'  No  Judge,  Sir,  can  give  his  whole  at- 
tention to  his  office ;  and  it  is  very  proper  that 
he  should  employ  what  time  he  has  to  himself, 
to  his  own  advantage,  in  the  most  profitable 
manner."     ^*  Then,  Sir,  (said  Davies,  who  en- 
livened the  dispute  by  making  it  somewhat  dra- 
matick,)  he-may  become  an  insurer ;  and  when 
be  is  going  to  the  bench,  he  may  be  stopped — 
*  Your  Lordship  cannot  go  yet;  here  is  a  bunch 
of  invoices:  several  ships  are  about  to  sail." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a  Judge 
shonld  not  have  a  house ;  for  they  may  come 
and   tell  him,  '  Your  Lordship's  house  is  o^i 
fire;'  and  so,  instead  of  minding  the  business 
of  his  Court,  he  is  to  be  occupied  in  getting  the 
engine  with  the  greatest  speed.     There  is  no 
end  of  this.     Every  Judge  who' has  land,  trades 
to  a  certain  extent  in  corn  or  in  cattle ;  and  in 
the  land  itself:  undoubtedly  his  steward  acts 
for  him,  and  so  do  clerks  for  a  great  merchant. 
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A  Judge  may  be  a  fanner;  but  he  is  not  to 
geld  bis  own  pigs,  A  Judge  may  play  a  little 
at  cards  for  his  amusement;  but  he  is  not  to 
play  at  marbles,  or  chuck  farthing  in  the  Piazza. 
No,  Sir;  there  is  no  profession  to  which  a  man 
gives  a  very  great  proportion  of  his  time.  It  is 
wonderful  when  a  calculation  is  made,  how  lit- 
tle the  mind  is  actually  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  any  profession.  No  man  would  be  a 
Judge,  upon  the  condition  of  being  totally  a 
Judge.  The  best  employed  lawyer  has  his 
mind  at  work  but  for  a  small  [^oportion  of  his 
time:  a  great  deal  of  his  occupation  is  merely 
mechanical.  I  once  wrote  for  a  magazine :  I 
made  a  calculation,  that  if  I  should  write  but  a 
page  a  day,  at  the  same  rate,  I  should,  in  ten 
years,  write  nine  volumes  in  folio,  of  an  ordi. 
nary  size  and  print.'^  Boswell.  **  Such  as 
Carte's  History?'^  Johnson.  **  Yes, Sir,  When 
a  man  writes  from  his  own  mind,  be  writes  very 
rapidly.*  The  greatest  part  of  a  writer's  time 
is  spent  in  reading  in  order  to  write ;  a  man  will 
turn  over  half  a  library  to  make  one  book." 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  Judges  trading, 
and  mentioned  Hale  as  an  instance  of  a  perfect 
Judge,who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  office. 
Johnson.  "  Hale,  Sir,  attended  to  other  t,bings 
besides  law :  he  left  a  great  estate."  Boswell. 
**  That  was,  because  what  he  got,  accumulated 
without  any  exertion  and  anxiety  on  his  part." 

While  the  dispute  went  on.  Moody  once  tried 
to  say  something  on  our  side.    Tom  Davies 

*  Johnson  certainly  did,  who  had  a  mind  stored  with  know- 
ledge, and  teeming  with  imagery :  but  the  observation  is  not 
apphcable  to  writers  in  genend. 
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clapped  bim  on  the  back,  to  encourage  him. 
Beauclerk,  td  wbom  I  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance^  said,  "  that  be  could  not  conceive  a 
more  humiliating  situation  than  to  be  clapped 
on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies." 

We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  Dictionary  of 
Commerce,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  Preface. 
Johnson.  "  Old  Gardner  the  bookseller  em- 
ployed Rolt  and  Smart  to  write  a  monthly  mis- 
cellany, called  *  The  Universal  Visitor/  There 
was  a  formal  written  contract,  which  Allen  the 
printer  saw.  Gardner  thought  as  you  do  of 
the  Judge.  They  were  bound  to  write  nothing 
else ;  they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of  the 
profits  of  his  sixpenny  pamphlet ;  and  the  con- 
tract was  for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish  I  had 
thought  of  giving  this  to  Thurlow,  in  the  cause 
about  Literary  Property.  What  an  excellent 
instance  would  it  have  been  of  the  oppression 
of  booksellers  towards  poor  authours  !'•*  (smil- 
ing)! Davies,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
Trade  J  said,  Gardner  was  not  properly  a  book- 
seller. Johnson.  **  Nay,  iiir ;  he  certainly  was 
a  bookseller.  He  had  served  his  time  regular- 
ly, was  a  member  of  the  Stationer's  Company, 
kept  a  shop  in  the  face  of  mankind,  purchased 
copyright,  and  was  a  bibliopole j  Sir,  in  every 
sense.  I  wrote  for  some  months  in  *  The  Uni- 
versal Visitor,'  for  poor  Smart,  while  he  was 

•  There  has  probably  been  some  mistake  as  to  the  terms  of 
this  supposed  extraordinary  contract,  the  recital  of  which  from 
bear^say  afforded  Johnson  so  much  play  for  his  sportive  acute- 
aess.  Or,  if  it  was  worded  as  he  supposed,  it  is  so  strange 
that  I  should  conclude  it  was  a  joke.  Mr.  Gardner,  I  am  as- 
sured, was  a  worthy  and  liberal  man. 
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mad,  not  then  knowing  the  terras  on  which  he 
was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  doing 
him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return 
to  him.  Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in 
*  The  Universal  Visitor'  no  longer. 

Friday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him  at  a  tavern, 
-with  a  numerous  company,  Johnson.  **  I  have 
been  reading  *  Twiss's  Travels  inSpain,' which 
are  just  come  out.  They  are  as  good  as  the 
first  book  of  travels  that  you  will  take  up. 
They  are  as  good  as  those  of  Keysler  or  Blain- 
ville;  nay,  as  Addison's,  if  you  except  the 
learning.  They  are  not  so  good  as  Brydone's, 
but  they  are  better  than  Pocockes.  I  have 
not,  indeed,  cut  the  leaves  yet;  but  I  have  read 
in  them  where  the  pages  are  open,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  what  is  in  the  pages  which 
are  closed  is  worse  than  what  is  in  the  open 
pages.  It  would  seem  (he  added,)  that  Addi- 
son had  not  acquired  much  Italian  learning, 
for  we  do  not  find  it  introduced  into  his  writ- 
ings. The  only  instance  that  I  recollect,  is  his 
quoting  *  Stavo  hene^;  per  star  meglio,  stoquL' 

I  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed 
many  of  his  classical  remarks  from  Leandro 
Albert!.  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  **  It  was  allied 
that  he  had  boiTOwed  also  from  another  Italian 
authour."  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  all  who  go 
to  look  for  what  the  Classicks  have  said  of 
Italy,  must  find  the  same  passages;  and  I 
should  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  things 
the  Italians  would  do  on  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, to  collect  all  that  the  Roman  authours  have 
said  of  their  country .** 

Ossian  being  mentioned ; — ^Johnson.  "Sup- 
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posing  the  Irish  and  Erse  languages  to  be  the 
same,  which  I  do  not  believe,  yet  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides  ever  vrrote  their  na- 
tive language,  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  a 
long  poem  was  preserved  among  them.  If  we 
bad  no  evidence  of  the  art  of  writing  being  praC'- 
tised  in  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  we 
should  not  believe  that  a  long  poem  was  pre- 
served there,  though  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, where  the  same  language  was  spoken,,  the 
inhabitants  could  write/'  Beauclbrk.  "  The 
Iballad  of  Lilliburlero  was  once  in  the  mouths 
of  all  the  people  of  this  country,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  about  the 
Revolution.  Yet  I  question  whether  any  body 
can  repeat  it  now ;  which  shews  how  impro- 
bable it  is  that  much  poetry  should  be  pre- 
served by  tradition.'* 

One  of  the  company  suggested  an  internal 
objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poetry  said  to 
be  OssianV,  that  we  do  not  find  the  wolf  in  it, 
which  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  of 
that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson  to 
think  of  other  wild  beasts ;  and  while  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  Langton  were  carrying  on  a 
dialogue  about  something  which  engaged  tbem 
earnestly,  he,^  in  the  midst  of  it,  broke  out, 
"  Pennant  tells  of  Bears.'' — [what  he  added,  I 
have  forgotten.]  They  went  on, which  he  being 
dull  of  hearing  did  not  perceive,  or,  if  he  did, 
was  not  willing  to  break  off  his  talk ;  so  he  con- 
tinued to  vociferate  his  remarks,  and^^ar  (''  like 
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a  word  in  ft  catch^  as  Beanclerk  said,)  was  re^ 
peatedly  beard  at  intervals,  which  coming  from 
hira  who,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  bad 
been  so  often  assimilated  to  that  ferocious  ani- 
nal,  while  we  who  were  sitting  around  could 
hardly  stifle  laughter,  produced  a  very  ludi-* 
crous  effect  Silence  having  ensued,*  he  pro- 
ceeded :  ^^  We  are  told,  that  the  black  bear  is 
innocent;  but  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself 
with  hliu.^  Mr.  Gibbon  muttered,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  '^  I  should  not  like  to  trust  my- 
self with  yoii/'  This  piece  of  sarcastick  plea- 
santry was  a  prudent  resolution,  if  applied  to  a 
competition  of  abilities. 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  topicks, 
Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  strong  deter- 
mined tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which  many 
will  start:  **  Patriotism  is  the  Isst  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel."  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  he 
did  not  mean  a  real  and  generous  love  of  our 
country,  but  that  pretended  patriotism  which 
so  many,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  made  a 
cloak  for  self-interest.  I  maintained,  that  cer- 
tainly all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being 
urged,  (not  by  Johnson)  to  name  one  exception, 
I  mentioned  an  eminent  person,  whom  we  all 
greatly  admired.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  I  do  not  say 
that  he  is  not  honest ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  from  his  political  conduct  that  he 
is  honest.  Were  he  to  accept  a  place  from  thid 
ministry,  he  would  lose  that  character  of  flrm^ 
ness  which  he  has,  and  might  be  turned  out  of 
his  place  in  a  year.  This  ministry  is  neither 
stable,  nor  grateful  to  their  friends,  as  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  was :  so  that  he  may  think  it  more 
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kr  his  iDterest  to  take  his  ohatice  of  his  party 
coming  in." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
^*  Her  playing  was  quite  meobanicd.  It  is' 
wonderful  how  little  mind  she  had^  Sir,  she 
had  never  read  the  tragedy  of  MaQbeth  all 
througbT  *She  no  more  thought  of  the  play  out 
of  which  her  part  was  taken,  than  a  shoemaker 
thinks  of  the  skin,  out  of  which  the  piece  of 
leather,  of  which  he  is  making  a  pair  of  shoes, 
is  cut.** 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.Thrale's, where  we  met  the  Irish  Dr.  Camp- 
bell. Johnson  had  supped  the  night  before  at 
Mrs.  Abington's  with  some  fashionable  people 
whom  he  named ;  and  he  seemed  much  pleased 
with  having  made  one  in  so  elegant  a  circle. 
Nor  did  he  omit  to  pique  his  mistress  a  little 
with  jealousy  of  her  housewifery:  for  he  said, 
(with  a  smile,)  "  Mrs.  Abington's  jelly,  my  dear 
lady,  was  better  than  yours.*' 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a 
coarse  mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  his  ban* 
mots  in  his  hearing,  told  us  that  he  h^d  said,  a 
certain  celebrated  actor  was  just  fit  to  stand  at 
the  door  of  an  auction-room  with  a  long  poIe« 
and  cry,  *•  Pray,  gentlemen,  walk  in ;"  and  that 
a  certain  authour,  upon  hearing  this,  had  said, 
that  another  still  more  celebrated  actor  was  fit 
for  nothing  better  than  that,  and  would  pick 
your  pocket  after  you  came  oi^t  Johnson. 
'^  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  there  is  no  wit  in  what 
our  friend  added ;  there  is  only  abuse.  You 
may  as  well  »ay  of  any  man  that  be  wiU  pick  a 
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pocket  Besides,  the  man  who  is  stationed  at 
the  door  does  not  pick  peoples  pockets ;  that  is 
done  within,  by  the  auctioneer." 
^«  Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  Tom  Davies  repeat- 
ed, in  a  very  bald  manner,  the  story  of  Dr.  John- 
son's first  repartee  to  me,  which  I  have  related 
exactly.  He  made  me  say,  **  I  wds  bom  in 
Scotland/'  instead  of  **  I  come  from  Scotland;" 
so  that  Johnson's  saying,  "  That,  Sir,  is  what 
a  great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help/' 
bad  no  point,  or  even  meaning :  and  that  upon 
this  being  mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  he  ob- 
served, **  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  a 
ban  mot.'' 

On  Monday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  with  Mr.  Langton  and 
the  Irish  Dr,  Campbell,  whom  the  General  bad 
obligingly  given  me  leave  to  bring  with  me. 
This  learned  gentleman  was  thus  gratified  with 
a  very  high  intellectual  feast,  by  not  only  being 
in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with  Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  so  long  a  cele- 
brated name  both  at  home  and  abroad.* 

•  Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  pay  my  tribute  of  most  sin- 
cere gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  person,  my  in- 
timacy with  whom  was  the  more  valuable  to  me,  because  my 
first  aa]paintance  with  him  was  unexpected  and  unsolicited. 
^Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  "  Account  of  Corsica,"  he 
did  me  the  honour  to  call  <m  me,  and  approachmg  me  with  a 
frank  courteous  air,  said,  **  My  name.  Sir,  is  Oglethorpe,  and 
I  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  you."  I  was  not  a  little  flatter- 
ed to  be  thus  addressed  by  an  emipent  man,  of  whon^  I  had 
read  in  Pope,  from  my  early  years, 

"  Or,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
**  Will  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole.*" 
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I  musty  again  and  again,  intt'eat  of  my  read* 
ers  not  to  suppose  that  my  irape.rfect  record  of 
conversation  contains  the  whole  of  what  was 
said  by  Johnson,  or  other  eminent  persons  who 
lived  with  him.  What  I  have  preserved,  how- 
ever, has  the  value  of  the  most  perfect  authen- 
ticity, - 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  Pope's  melan- 
choly remark, 

"  Man  never' M,  tut  always  to  be  blesC* 

He  asserted  that  the  present  was  never  a  hap- 
py state  to  any  human  being ;  but  that,  as  every 
part  of  life,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  was  at 
some  point  of  time  a  period  yet  to  come,  in 
which  felicity  was  expected,  there  was  some 
happiness  produced  by  hope-  Being  pressed 
upon  this  subject,  and  asked  if  he  really  was 
of  opinion,  that  though,  in  general,  happiness 
was  very  rare  in  human  life,  a  man  was  not 
sometimes  happy  in  the  moment  that  was  pre- 
sent, he  answered,  "  Never,  but  when  he  is 
drunk." 

He  urged  General  Oglethorpe  to  give  the 
world  his  Life,  He  said,  "  I  know  no  man 
whose  Life  would  he  more  interesting.  If  I 
were  furnished  with  materials,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  write  it/'  * 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  found  worthy  of  his  good  opi- 
nion, insomuch,  that  I  not  only  was  invited  to  make  one  in  the 
many  respectable  companies  whom  he  entertained  at  his  t^ble, 
but  had  a  cover  at  his  hospitable  board  every  day  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  disengaged ;  and  in  his  society  I  never  failed  to 
enjoy  learned  and  animated  conversation,  seasoned  with  genu- 
ine ^ntiments  of  virtue  and  religion. 
*  The  General  seemed  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it  at  this 
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Mr.  Scott  iA  AmwelFn  £1c^m  wi»e  lyitig  in 
Ihe  room^  Dr.  JohdMn  obderv«d  "^Th^y  Me 
¥ery  trell ;  but  6nch  as  twenty  people  might 
write/'  Upon  this  I  took  occasion  to  cotita^- 
Tert  Horace's  maxim. 


-^nediocribui  e$se  poetU 


**  Nan  Dif  nan  kmnines  nan  eoncessere  eolumnm  :^ 

for  here,  (I  observed,)  was  a  very  middle^rafe 
poet,  who  pleased  many  readers,  and  therefore 
poetry  of  middle  sort  was  entitled  to  some 
esteem;  nor  could  I  see  why  poetry  should 
pot,  like  every  thing  else,  have  different  grada- 
tions of  excellence,  and  consequently  of  value. 
Johnson  repeated  the  common  remark,  that  '^  as 
there  is  no  necessity  for  our  having  poetry  at 
all,  it  being  merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument  of 
pleasure.  It  can  have  no  value  unless  when  ex-r 
quisite  in  its  kind.**  I  declared  myself  not  sa- 
tisfied. "Why,  then,  Sir,  (said  he,)  Horace 
and  yoil  must  settle  it."  He  was  not  much  io 
the  humour  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some  days 
appears  in  my  journal,  except  that  when  a  gen- 
tleman told  him  he  had  bought  a  suit  of  lace 
fbr  his  lady,  he  said,  "  Well,  Sir,  you  have  done 
a  good  thing  and  a  wise  thing."  **  I  have  done 
^  good  thing,  (said  the  gentleman,)  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  done  a  wise  thing/'  Johistsok. 

time;  but  upon  a  subsequent  occasion  he  communicated  to  me 
^  number  of  particularsi  which  1  have  committed  to  writing*^ 
but  I  was  not  sufficiently  diligent  in  obtaining  more  fi'om  hini;, 
not  apprehending  that  his  friends  were  so  soon  to  lose  him;  for 
notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  vigO: 
I0U8,  and  was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  violent  feyer,  which  is 
pften  fatal  at  itny  period  of  life. 
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^  Yesy  Sit  (  no  money  is  better  iip^it  thun  wbmt 
1$  laid  out  fdr  domestkk  satisfairttOOk  A  man 
is  pleated  that  bi$  ^ife  is  dre«t  a«  Mfdl  as  othek* 
people;  Und  a  wife  is  pleased  that  febtpis  direst." 

On  Friday^  April  14,  beiocf  Good-Friday,  I 
repaired  to  him  iu  the  morDiog,  according  to 
my  usual  custom  on  thai  day^  and  breakfasted 
with  him.  I  observed  that  he  fasted  so  very 
strictly^  that  he  did  not  even  taste  bread,  and 
took  no  milk  with  his  tea ;  I  suppose  because 
it  )s  a  kind  of  animal  food« 

He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation^  and 
thus  discoursed:  *^  Sir^  the  great  misfortune  now 
18,  that  government  bts  too  little  power.  All 
that  it  has  to  bestow  must  of  necessity  be  given 
to  support  itself;  so  that  it  cannot  reward  me- 
rit. No  man,  for  instance^  can  now  be  made  a 
Bishop  for  his  learnitig  and  piety  ^*  bis  only 
chance  for  promotion  is  his  being  connected 
Mrith  somebody  who  has  parliamentary  interest. 
Our  several  ministers  in  this  reign  have  out-bid 
^each  other  in  concessions  to  the  people.  Lord 
Bute,  though  a  very  honourable  man, — a  man 
who  meant  well, — a  man  who  had  his  blood  full 
of  prerogative, — was  a  theoretical  statesman, — 
a  book-minister, — and  thought  this  country 
could  be  governed  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
alone.  Then,  Sir,  he  gave  up  a  great  deal.  He 
advised  the  King  to  agree  that  the  Judges 
should  hold  their  places  for  life,  instead  of  los- 
ing them  at  the  accession  of  a  new  King.  Lord 
fiate^  I  suppose,  thought  t^  make  the  King  po- 
pular by  this  coticessioti ;  btit  the  people  never 

*  From  this  too  just  observation  them  ard  iRniie  ettuaelit 
exceptions.  < 
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minded  it;  and  it  was  a  most  impolitick  nie^* 
sure.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  Judge  should 
hold  his  office  for  life,  more  than  any  other  per- 
son in  publick  trust.  A  Judge  may  be  partial 
otherwise  than  to  the  Grown:  we  have  seen 
Judges  partial  to  the  populace.  A  Judge  may 
become  corrupt,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal 
evidence  against  him.  A  Judge  may  become 
fro  ward  from  age.  A  judge  may  grow  unfit  for 
his  office  in  many  ways.  It  was  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  possibility  of  beiug  delivered 
from  him  by  a  new  King.  That  is  now  gone 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  ex  gratia  of  the  Crown. 
Lord  Bute  advised  the  King  to  give  up  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,*  for  which  nobody  thank^ 
ed  him.  It  was  of  consequence  to  the  King, 
but  nothing  to  the  publick,  among  whom  it  was 
divided.  When  I  say  Lord  Bute  advised,  I 
mean,  that  such  acts  were  done  when  he  was 
minister,  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  advised 
them. — Lord  Bute  shewed  an  undue  partiality 

*  The  money  arising  from  the  property  of  the  prizes  taken 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  which  were  given  to  his  Majesty 
by  thp  peace  of  Paris,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of  700,0001 
and  irom  the  lands  in  the  ceded  islands,  which  were  estimated  at 
200,0001.  more.  Surely,  there  was  a  noble  munificence  in  this 
gift  from  a  Monarch  to  his  people.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  during  the  Earl  of  Bute's  administration,  the  King  wa? " 
graciously  pleased  to  give  up  the  hereditar)  revenues  of  th^ 
Grown,  and  to  accept,  instead  of  them,  of  the  limited  sum  of 
800,0001.  a  year;  upon  which  Blackstone  observes,  that  ''The 
hereditary  revenues,  being  put  under  the  same  management  as 
■the  other  branches  of  the  publick  patrimony,  will  produce 
more,  and  be  better  collected  than  heretofore;  and  thepuh* 
lick  is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  100,0001.  per  annumy  by  this 
disinterested  bounty  of  his  Majesty.*"  Book  I.  Chap,  viii, 
pr330. 
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to  Scotchmen.  He  turned  out  Dr.  Nichols,  a 
very  eminent  man,  from  being  physician  to  the 
King,  to  make  room  for  one  of  his  countrymen, 
a  man  very  low  in  his  profession.  He  had  •****• 
and  ****  to  go  on  errands  for  him.  He  had.  oc- 
casion for  people  to  go  on  errands  for  him;  but 
he  should  not  have  had  Scotchmen ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, he  should  not  have  suffered  them  to  have 
access  to  him  before  the  first  people  in  Eng- 
land*** 

I  told  him,  that  the  admission  of  one  of  them 
before  the  first  people  in  England,  which  had 
given  the  greatest  offence,  was  no  more  than 
what  happens  at  every  minister's  levee,  where 
those  who  attend  are  admitted  in  the  order  that 
they  have  come,  which  is  better  than  admitting 
them  according  to  their  rank ;  for  if  that  were 
to  be  the  rule,  a  man  who  has  waited  all  the 
morning,  might  have  the  mortification  to  see  k 
peer,  newly  come,  go  in  before  him,  and  keep 
him  waiting  still.  Johnson.  **  True,  Sir;  but 
♦**•  should  not  have  come  to  the  levee,  to  be 
in  the  way  of  people  of  consequence.  He  saw 
Lord  Bute  at  all  times;  and  could  have  said 
what  he  had  to  say  at  any  time,  as  well  as  at 
the  levee.  There  is  now  no  Prime  Minister: 
there  is  only  an  agent  for  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  are  governed  by  the 
Cabinet:  but  there  is  no  one  head  there  since 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time."  Boswell.  "  What 
then.  Sir,  is  the  use  of  Parliament?'*  Johnson. 
i<  Why,  Sir,  Parliament  is  a  large  council  to  the 
King;  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  council  is, 
having  a  great  number  of  men  of  property  coti- 
^erned  in  the  legislature,  who,  for  their  own  lii- 
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teresti  will  not  consent  to  bfld  laws.  Aad  yon 
mast  have  observed,  Sir,  the  administration  is 
feeble  and  timid,  and  cannot  act  with  that  au- 
thority and  resolution  which  is  necessary.  Were 
I  in  power,  I  would  turn  out  every  man  who 
dared  to  oppose  me.  Government  has  the  dis- 
tribution of  offices,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to 
maintain  its  authority." 

*'  Lord  Bute  (he  added,)  took  down  too  h»t, 
without  building  up  something  new."  Boswell. 
**  Because^  Sir,  he  found  a  rotten  building.  The 
political  coach  was  drawn  by  a  set  of  bad 
horses;  it  was  necessary  to  change  them/' 
Johnson.  ^*  But  he  should  have  changed  them 
one  by  one," 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Orme,  that  many  parts  of  the  East- (ndies  were 
better  mapped  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Johnson.  *^  That  a  country  may  be  mapped^  it 
,  must  be  travelled  over/*  "  Nay,  (said  1,)  mean- 
ing to  laugh  with  him  at  one  of  his  prejudices,) 
can't  you  say  it  is  not  wof^th  mapping  ?" 

As  we  walked  to  St  Clement's  church,  and 
saw  several  shops  open  upon  this  most  solemn 
fast-day  of  the  Christian  worlds  I  remarked,  that 
one  disadvantage  arising  from  the  immensity  of 
London,  was^  that  nobody  was  heeded  by  his 
neighbour ;  there  was  no  fear  of  censure  for 
not  observing  Good-Friday,  as  it  ought  to  be 
kept,  and  as  it  is  kept  in  country-towns*  He 
said,  it  was,. upon  the  whole>  very  well  observ- 
ed even  in  London.  He,  however,  owned  that 
London  was  too  large ;  but  added,  "  It  is  non- 
sense to  say  the  head  is  too  big  for  the  body. 
It  would  be  as  much  too  big,  tho«|h  the  body 
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were  m^r  so  large;  th^t  is  to  s4y^  tbdogh  the 
Mtifitry  were  #f  er  00  exteiuiive,.  It  has  no  sitnK 
krity  to  a  head  connected  with  a  body/' 

t)r.  Wetherell,  Master  of  Unirersity  College^ 
Ojiford^  accompanied  ns  home  from  church  ( 
and  after  he  was  gone,  there  came  two  other 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  uttered  the  common- 
place complaints,  that  by  the  increase  of  taxes^ 
labour  would  be  dear^  other  nations  would  un« 
deriKell  u«,  and  our  commerce  would  beruioedi 
Johnson,  (smiling.)  •*  Nerer  fear,  Sir.  Our 
COtnmerce  is  in  a  very  good  state;  and  suppose 
we  had  no  commerce  at  all,  we  could  lire  very 
well  on  the  produce  of  our  own  country**'  I 
cannot  omit  to  mention^  that  I  never  knew  any 
man  who  was  less  disposed  to  be  querulous 
than  Johnson.^  Whether  the  subject  was  his 
own  situation,  or  the  state  of  the  pablick,  or 
the  state  of  human  nature  in  general,  though 
he  saw  the  evils,  his  mind  was  turned  to  reso*- 
lution,  and  never  to  whining  or  complaint. 

We  went  again  to  St  Clement's  in  the  after- 
noon. He  had  fotmd  fault  with  the  preacher  in 
the  morning  for  not  choosing  a  text  adapted  to 
the  day.  The  preacher  in  the  afternoon  had 
chosen  one  extremely  proper :  "  It  is  finished.^' 

After  the  evening  service,  he  said,  **  Come, 
you  shall  ^6  home  with  me,  and  sit  just  an 
hour.'^  But  he  was  better  than  his  word;  for 
after  we  had  drunk  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  he 
asked  me  to  go  up  to  his  study  with  him,  where 
we  sat  a  long  while  together  in  a  serene  undis^ 
turbed  firame  of  mind,  sometimes  in  silence,  and 
sometimes  conversing,  as  we  iblt  ourselves  in- 
dittj^,  or  itiore  properly  speakings  as  k4  was 
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ioclibed;  for  during  all  the  course  of  my  long 
intimacy  with  him,  my  respectful  attentioa 
never  abated,  and  my  Yfish  to  hear  him  was 
such,  that  I  constantly  watched  every  dawning 
of  commimication  from  that  great  and  illmni* 
nated  mind. 

He  observed,  *^  All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of 
some  value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute  or  in- 
considerable, that  I  would  not  rather  know  it 
than  not  In  the  same  manner,  all  power  of 
whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man 
would  not  submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruffle,  of 
his  wife,  or  bis  wife's  maid ;  but  if  a  mere  wish 
could  attain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able 
to  hem  a  ruffle.'' 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal  fully, 
and  minutely,  but  not  to  mention  such  trifles  sus 
that  meat  was  too  much  or  too  little  done,  or 
that  the  weather  was  fafir  or  rainy.  He  had,  till 
very  near  his  death,  a  contempt  for  the  notion 
that  the  weather  affects  the  human  frame. 

I.  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had  said 
to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into  the  world, 
for  that  Pope  and  other  poets  had  taken  up  the 
places  in  the  Temple  of  Fame ;  so  that  as  but 
a  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical  repu- 
tation, a  man  of  genius  can  now  hardly  acquire 
it.  JouNSON.  "  That  is  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
ble things  I  have  ever  heard  of  Goldsmith.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  literary  fame,  and  it  is  every 
day  growing  more  difficult.  Ah,  Sir,  that 
should  make  a  man  think  of  securing  happiness 
in  another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely 
for  it  may  attain.  In  compariscM  of  that,  how 
little  are  all  other  things !   The  belief  of  immoiv 
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tality  is  impressed  upon  all  men,  and  all  mai 
act  under  an  impression  of  it,  however  they 
may  talk,  and  though,  perhaps,  they  may  be 
scarcely  sensible  of  it."  I  said,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  some  people  had  not  the  least  notion  of 
immortality  ;  and  I  mentioned  a  distinguished 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  if  it  were  not  for  the  notion  of  immorta- 
lity, he  would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets." 
When  I  quoted  this,  to  Beauclerk,  who  knew 
much  more  of  the  gentleman  than  we  did,  he 
said,  in  his  acid  manner,  '^  He  would  cut  a 
throat  to  fill  his  pockets,  if  it  were  not  for  fear 
of  being  hanged.'^ 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded  :  "  Sir,  there  is  a 
great  cry  about  infidelity;  but  there  are,  in 
reality,  very  few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a  per- 
son, originally  a  Quaker,  but  now,  I  am  afraid, 
a  Deist,  say,  that  he  did  not  believe  there  were, 
in  all  England,  above  two  hundred  infidels." 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  "  If  you  come  to  set- 
tie  here,  we  Mill  have  one  day  in  the  week  on 
which  we  will  meet  by  ourselves.  That  is  the 
happiest  conversation  where  there  is  no  com- 
petition, no  vanity,  but  a  caim  quiet  interchange 
of  sentiments."  In  his  private  register  this, 
evening  is  thus  marked,  **  Boswell  sat  with  me 
till  night;  we  had  some  serious  talk."  It  also 
appears  from  the  same  record,  that  after  I  left 
him  he. was  occupied  in  religious  duties,  in 
**  giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some  directions  for 
preparation  to  communicate  :  in  reviewing  his 
life,  and  resolving  on  better  conduct."  The  hu- 
mility and  pfety  which  he  discovers  on  such 
occasions,  is  truly  edifying.  No  saint,  however. 
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IB  the  cottFM  of  his  religioiiB  warfare,  was  move 
sensible  of  the  unhappy  fiulurt  of  pious  r»* 
solves,  than  Johnson.  He  said  one  day,  talk*< 
ing  to  an  acquaintance  on  this  subject,  **  Sir, 
Hell  is  paved  with  good  inteqtions.'' 

On  Sunday,  April  10,  being  Easter^lay,  after 
having  attended  the  solemn  service  at  St  PaoFs, 
I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Williams. 
I  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing 
happiness  in  Nil  admirari^  for  that  1  thought 
admiration  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our 
feelings ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  lost  much 
of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people  ge- 
nerally do  as  they  advance  in  life,  Johnsok. 
**  Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what 
is  better  than  admiration,^udgment,  to  esti^ 
mate  things  at  their  true  value."  I  still  insisted 
that  admiration  was  more  pleasing  than  judg- 
ment, as  love  is  more  pleasing  than  friendship. 
The  feeling  of  friendship  is  like  that  of  beings 
comfortably  filled  with  roast  beef;  love,  like 
being  enlivened  with  champagne.  JohKsok. 
^^  No,  Sir;  admiration  and  love  are  like  being 
intoxicated  with  champagne;  judgment  and 
friendship  like  being  enlivened.  Waller  has  hit 
upon  the  same  thought  with  you;*  but  I  don't 

*  ^*  Amorefs  ai  sweet  and  good 
"  As  the  mott  delicious  food; 
^*  Which  but  tasted  do^s  impart 
**  Life  and  gladness  to  the  l^eart. 

"  Sacharissa's  beauty's  wine, 
*'  Which  to  madness  does  incline ; 
'^  Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
^«  That  is  mort^  can  sustain*** 
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believe  you  have  borrowed  from  Waller*  I  wish 
you  would  enable  yourself  to  borrow  more.'' 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  ad«< 
vantages  of  reading,  and  combated  the  idle  su^ 
perficial  nation,  thd.t  knowledge  enough  may  be 
acquired  in  conversation.  ^*  The  foundation 
(said  he,)  must  be  laid  by  reading.  General 
principles  must  be  had  from  books,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  real  life.  In 
conversation  you  never  get  a  system.  What  is 
said  upon  a  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from  a 
hundred  people.  The  parts  of  a  truth,  which 
a  man  gets  thus,  are  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  that    he   never  attains  to  a    full 


view." 


"  TO   ©ISNNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 
*'   DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  have  inquired  more  minutely  about  the 
medicine  for  the  rheumatism,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  you  still  want.   The  receipt  is  this; 

"  Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  sulphur, 
and ^owr  of  mustard-seed,  make  them  into  an 
electuary  with  honey  or  treacle;  and  take  a 
bolus  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  several  times  a  day, 
as  you  can  bear  it ;  drinking  after  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  the  infusion  of  the  root  of  Lovage. 

"  Lovage,  in  Ray's  *  Nomenclature,'  is  Le- 
visticum :  perhaps  the  botanists  may  know  the 
Latin  name* 

"  Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its  efficacy,  which 
a  single  instance  can  afford :  the  patient  was 
very  old,  the  pain  very  violent^  and  the  relief,  I 
think  speedy  and  lasting. 
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**  My  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is  not 
high,  but  quid  tentagse  nocebit  ?  if  it  does  harm, 
or  does  no  good,  it  may  be  omitted ;  but  that  it 
may  do  good,  you  have,  I  hope,  reason  to  think 
is  desired  by,  Sir,  your  most  affectionate, 
**  Humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  April  17, 1775. 

On  Tuesday,  April  1 1,  he  and  I  were  engaged 
to  go  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  dine  with 
Mr*  Cambridge,  at  his  beautiful  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Twickenham.  Dr. 
Johnson's  tardiness  was  such,  that  Sir  Joshua, 
who  had  an  appointment  at  Richmond,  early 
in  the  day,  was  obliged  to  go  by  himself  on 
horseback,  leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson  and 
me.  Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that 
every  thing  seemed  to  please  him  as  we  drove 
along. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. He  thought  portrait-painting  an  impro- 
per employment  for  a  woman.  "  Publick  prac- 
tice of  any  art,  (he  observed,)  and  staring  in 
men's  faces,  is  very  indelicate  in  a  female."  I 
happened'  to  start  a  question,  whether  when  a 
man  knows  that  some  of  his  intimate  friends 
are  invited  to  the  house  of  another  friend,  with 
whom  they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may  joia 
them  without  an  invitation.  Johnson.  *^  No, 
Sir;  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  invited. 
They  may  be  invited  on  purpose  to  abuse  him." 
(smiling.) 

As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man  knows, 
or  wishes  to  know,  his  own  character  in  th^ 
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world,  or,  rather  as  a  convincing  proof  that 
Johnson's  roughness  was  only  external,  and 
did  not  proceed  from  his  heart,  I  insert  thefoU 
lowing  dialogue.  Johnson.  "  It  is  wonderful. 
Sir,  how  rare  a  quality  good  humour  is  in  life. 
We  meet  with  very  few  good  humoured  men." 
I  mentioned  four  of  our  friends,  none  of  whom 
he  would  allow  to  be  good  humoured.  One 
was  acidy  another  was  muddy ^  and  to  the  others 
he  had  objections  which  have  escaped  me. 
Then,  shaking  his  head  and  stretching  himself 
at  ease  in  the  coach,  and  smiling  with  much 
complacency,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  '^  I 
look  upon  myself  2iB  a  good  humoured  fellow.^' 
The  epithet ^//om;,  applied  to  the  great  Lexi- 
cographer, the  stately  Moralist,  the  masterly 
Critick,  as  if  he  had  been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere 
pleasant  companion,  was  highly  diverting ;  and 
thi^  light  notion  of  himself  struck  me  with 
wonder.  I  answered,  also  smiling,  **  No,  no, 
Sir;  that  will  »o<  do.  You  zve  good  natured, 
but  not  good  humoured:  you  are  irascible. 
You  have  not  patience  wilh  folly  and  absurdity. 
I  believe  you  would  pardon  them,  if  there  were 
time  to  depriicate  your  vengean^^e ;  but  punish- 
ment follows  so  quick  after  sentei^ccj  that  they 
cannot  escape." 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bundle  of 
Scotch  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  which 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands"  was  at- 
tacked in  every  mode ;  and  I  read  a  great  part 
of  them  to  him,  knowing  they  would  afford  him 
entertainment.  I  wish  the  writers  of  them  had 
been  present:  they  would  have  been  sufficient- 

VOL.    II,  c   c 
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ly  vexed.  One  iudicroas  imitation  of  his  style, 
by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  Judges, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghoro,  was  distin- 
guished by  him  frona  the  rude  mass.  "  This 
(said  he,)  is  the  best.  But  I  could  caricature 
my  own  style  much  better  myself.**  He  de- 
fended his  remark  upon  the  general  insuffi- 
ciency of  education  in  Scotland ;  and  confirm- 
ed to  me  the  authenticity  of  his  witty  saying  on 
the  learning  of  the  Scotch  : — "  Their  learning 
is  like  bread  in  a  besieged  town :  every  man 
gets  a  little,  but  no  man  gets  a  full  meal.'' — 
•*  There  is  (said  he,)  in  Scotland  a  diffusion  of 
learning,  a  certain  portion  of  it  widely  and  thin- 
ly spread.  A  merchant  has  as  much  learning 
as  one  of  their  clergy." 

He  talked  of  Isaac  Walton  s  Lives,  which 
was  one  of  his  most  favourite  books.  Dr. 
Donne's  Life,  he  said,  was  the  most  perfect  of 
them.  He  observed,  that  "  it  was  wonderful 
that  Walton,  who  was  in  a  very  low  situation 
in  life,  should  have  been  familiarly  received  by 
so  many  great  men,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
ranks  of  society  were  kept  more  separate  than 
they  are  now."  He  supposed  that  Walton  had 
then  given  up  his  business  as  a  linen-draper  and 
sempster,  and  was  only  an  authour  ;*  and  add- 
ed, "  that  he  was  a  great  panegyrist."  Bos- 
well.  "  No  quality  will  get  a  man  more  friends 

c 
F  ♦  Johnson's  ronje  *^®  ^^^  erroneous.  Walton  did  not  re- 
tire from  business  till  1643.  But  in  1664  Dr.  King,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  his  lives,  mentions  his 
having  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  for  forty  years: 
and  in  1631  he  was  so  intimate  with  Dr.  Donne,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  friends  who  attended  him  on  his  death-bed. 
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than  a  disposition  to  admire  th^  qualities  of 
others.  I  do  not  mean  flattery,  but  a  sincere 
admiration."  Johnson.  **Nay,  Sir,  flattery 
pleases  very  generally.  In  the  first  place,  the 
flatterer  may  think  what  he  says  to  be  true  i 
but,  in  the  second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so 
or  not,  he  certainly  thinks  those  whom  he  flat- 
ters of  consequence  enough  to  be  flattered.** 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to  Mr.Cam- 
bridge,  in  his  library,  than  Johnson  ran  eagerly 
to  one  side  of  the  room,  intent  on  poring  over 
the  backs  of  the  books."  Sir  Joshua  observed, 
(aside,)  **  He  runs  to  the  books  as  I  do  to.  the 
pictures:  but  I  have  the  advantage.  I  can  see 
much  more  of  the  pictures  than  he  can  of  the 
books."  Mr.  Cambridge,  upon  this,  politely 
said,  "  Dr.  Johnson,  I  am  going,  with  your  par- 
don, to  accuse  myself,  for  1  have  the  same  cus- 
tom which  I  perceive  you  have.  But  it  seems 
odd  that  one  should  have  such  a  desire  to  look 
at  the  backs  of  books.^*  Johnson,  ever  ready 
for  contest,  instantly  started  from  his  reverie, 
wheeled  about  and  answered,  "  Sir,  the  reason 
is  very  plain.  Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We 
know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where 
we  can  find  information  upon  it.  When  we 
inquire  into  any  subject,  the  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  to  know  what  books  have  treated  of  it. 
This  leads  us  to  look  at  catalogues  and  the 
backs  of  books  in  libraries."  Sir  Joshua  ob- 
served to  me  the  extraordinary  promptitude 
with  which  Johnson  flew  upon  an  argument. 
"  Yes,  (said  I,)  he  has  no  formal  preparation, 
no  flourishing  with  his  sword ;  he  is  through 
your  body  in  an  instant." 

cc2 
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Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  elegant 
entertainment,  a  very  accomplished  family,  and 
much  good  company ;  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Harris  of  Sahsbury,  who  paid  him  many  com- 
pliments on  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands," 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  of  read- 
ing history  being  made;— Johnson.  "  We  must 
consider  how  very  little  history  there  is;  I 
mean  real  authentick  history.  That  certain 
kings  reigned,  and  certain  battles  were  fought, 
we  can  depend  upon  as  true ;  hut  all  the  co- 
louring, all  the  philosophy  of  history  is  conjec- 
ture." Bos  WELL,  "  Then,  Sir,  you  would  re- 
duce all  history  to  no  better  than  an  almanack, 
a  mere  chronological  series  of  remarkable 
events.  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  must  at  that  time 
have  been  employed  upon  his  history,  of  which 
he  published  the  first  volume  in  the  folloveing 
year,  was  present;  but  did  not  step  forth  in  de- 
fence of  that  species  of  writing.  He  probably 
did  not  like  to  trust  himself  with  Johnson? 

Johnson  observed,  that  the  force  of  our  early 
habits  was  so  great,  that  though  reason  ap- 
proved, nay,  though  our  senses  relished  a  dif- 
ferent course,^  almost  every  man  refurned  to 
them.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  observa- 
tion upon  human* nature  better  founded  than 
this;  and  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  very  painful 
truth ;  for  where  early  habits  have  been  mean 
and  wretched,  the  joy  and  elevation  resulting 
from  better  modes  of  life,  must  be  damped  by 
the  gloomy  consciousness  of  being  under  an  al- 
most inevitable  doom  to  sink  back  into  a  situa- 
tion which  we  recollect  with  disgust*     It  surely 
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may  be  prevented,  by  constant  attention  and 
unremitting  exertion  to  establish  contrary  ha- 
bits of  siiperiour  efficacy. 

"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  the  common 
que8tion,whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its  effects, 
having  been  introduced; — Johnson.  "As  to 
this  matter,  which  has  been  very  much  con- 
tested, I  myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more  in- 
fluence has  been  ascribed  to  *  The  Beggar's 
Opera,'  than  it  in  reality  ever  had  :  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by 
being  present  at  its  representation.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  have  some  in- 
fluence, by  making  the  character  of  a  rogue  fa- 
miliar, and  in  some  degree  pleasing."*  Then 
collecting  himself,  as  it  w^re,  to  give  a  heavy 
stroke:  **  There  is  in  it  such  a  lahefactalion  of 
all  principles,  as  may  be  injurious  tp  morality." 

While  he  pronounced  this  response,  we  sat 
in  a  comical  sort  of  restraint,  smothering  a 
laugh,  which  we  were  afraid  might  burst  out. 
In  his  life  of  Gay  he  has  been  still  more  deci- 
sive as  to  the  inefficiency  of  "  The  Beggar's 

*  A  very  eminent  physician,  whose  discernment  is  as  acute 
and  penetrating  in  judging  of  the  human  character  as  it  is  in 
his^  own  profession,  remarked  once  at  a  club  where  I  was,  that 
a  lively  young  man,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  without  money, 
would  hardly  resist  a  solicitation  from  his  mistress  to  go  upon 
the  highway,  immediately  after  being  present  at  the  represen- 
tation of  *'  The  Beggar's  Opera."  I  have  been  told  of  an 
ingenious  observation  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera  may,  perhaps,  have  sometimes  increased  the  number  of 
highwaymen;  but  that  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  refining 
that  class  of  men,  making  them  less  ferocious,  more  polite,  in 
Bhort,  more  like  gentlemen."  Upon  this  Mr.  Courtenay  said, 
that  "Gay  was  the  Orpheus  of  highwaymen." 
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Opera"  in  corrupting  society.  But  I  have  ever 
thought  somewhat  differently;  for,  indeed,  not 
only  are  the  gaiety  and  heroism  of  a  highway- 
man very  captivating  to  a  youthful  imagination, 
but  the  arguments  for  adventurous  depredation 
are  so  plausible,  the  illusions  so  lively,  and  the 
contrasts  with  the  ordinary  and  more  painful 
modes  of  acquiring  property  are  so  artfully  dis- 
played, that  it  requires  a  cool  and  strong  judg- 
ment to  resist  so  imposing  an  aggregate :  yet,  I 
own,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  "  The 
Beggar's  Opera"  suppressed ;  for  there  is  in  it 
so  much  of  real  London  life,  so  much  brilliant 
vnt,  and  such  a  variety  of  airs,  which,  from 
early  association  of  ideas,  engage,  soothe,  and 
enliven  the  mind,  that  no  performance  which 
the  theatre  exhibits  delights  me  more. 

The  late  "  worthy"  Duke  of  Queensbury,  as 
Thomson,  in  his  "  Seasons,"  justly  character- 
izes him,  told  me  that  when  Gay  shewed  him 
**  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  his  Grace's  observation 
was,  "  This  is  a  very  odd  thing,  Gay ;  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  either  a  very  good  thing,  or  a 
very  bad  thing."  It  proved  the  former,  beyond 
the  warmest  expectations  of  the  authour  or  his 
friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however,  shewed  us 
to-day,  that  there  was  good  reason  enough  to 
doubt  concerning  its  success.  He  was  told  by 
Quin,  that  during  the  first  night  of  its  perform- 
ance it  was  long  in  a  very  dubious  state;  that 
there  was  a  disposition  to  damn  it,  and  that  it 
was  saved  by  the  song, 

"  OH  ponder  well!  be  not  severe! 

the  audience  being  much  afifected  by  the  iouo- 
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cent  looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to  those  two 
lines,  which  exhibit  at  once  a  painfal  and  ridi- 
culous image. 

"  For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  Dear, 
"  Depends  poor  Polly's  life/' 

Quia  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it,  that 
he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  M acheath,  and 
gave  it  to  Walker,  who  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  his  grave  yet  animated  performance  of  it 

We  talked  of  a  young  gentleman's  marriage 
with  au  eminent  singer,  and  his  deteri^nination 
that  she  should  no  longer  sing  in  public,  though 
his  father  was  very  earnest  she  should,  because 
her  talents  would  be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as 
to  make  her  a  good  fortune.  It  was  question- 
ed whether  the  young  gentleman,  who  had  not 
a  shilling  in  the  world,  but  was  blest  with  very 
uncommon  talents,  was  npt  foolishly  delicate, 
or  foolishly  proud,  and  his  father  truly  rational 
without  being  mean.  Johnson,  with  all  the 
high  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator,  exclaimed,  "  He 
resolved  wisely  and  nobly  to  be  sure.  He  is  a 
brave  man.  Would  not  a  gentleman  be  dis- 
graced by  having  his  wife  singing  publickly  for 
hire  ?  No,  Sii*,  there  can  be  no  doubt  here.  I 
know  not  if  I  should  not  prepare  myself  for  a 
public  singer,  as  readily  as  let  my  wife  be  one." 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modern  politicks  of 
this  country,  as  entirely  devoid  of  all  principle 
of  whatever  kind.  "  Politicks  (said  he)  are  now 
nothing  more  than  means  of  rising  iq  the  world. 
With  this  sole  view  do  men  engage  in  politicks,- 
and  their  whole  conduct  proceeds  upon  it. 
How  different  in  that  respect  is  ;the  state  of  the 
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nation  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  during  the  Usurpation,  and 
after  the  Restoration,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Hudibras  affords  a  strong  proof  how 
much  hold  political  principles  had  then  upon 
the  minds  of  men.  There  is  in  Hudibras  a  great 
deal  of  bullion  which  will  always  last.  But  to 
be  sure,  the  brightest  strokes  of  his  wit  owed 
their  force  to  the  impression  of  the  characters 
which  was  upon  men's  minds  at  the  time;  to 
their  knowing  them,  at  table  and  in  the  street ; 
in  shorty  being  familiar  with  them  ;  and  above 
all,'  to  his  satire  being  directed  against  those 
whom  a  little  while  before  they  had  hated  and 
feared.  The  nation  in  general  has  ever  been 
loyal,  has  been  at  all  times  attached  to  the  mo< 
narch,  though  a  few  daring  rebels  have  been 
wonderfully  powerful  for  a  time.  The  murder 
of  Charles  the  First  was  undoubtedly  not  com- 
mitted with  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the 
people.  Had  that  been  the  case.  Parliament 
would  not  have  ventured  to  consign  the  regi- 
cides to  their  deserved  punishment.  And  we 
know  what  exuberance  of  joy  there  was  when 
Charles  the  Second  was  restored.  If  Charles 
the  Second  had  bent  all  his  mind  to  it,  had 
made  it  his  sole  object,  he  might  have  been  as 
absolute  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth."  A  gentle- 
man observed  he  would  have  done  no  harm  if 
he  had.  Johnson.  *'  Why,  Sir,  absolute  princes 
seldom  cj^  any  harm.  But  they  who  are  govern, 
ed  by  them  are  governed  by  change.  There  is 
no  security  for  good  government.*'  Cambridge. 
*'  There  have  been  many  sad  victims  to  absolute 
government.''    Johnson.     *'  So,  Sir,  have  there 
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been  to  popular  factions/'  Boswell.  "  The 
question  is,  which  is  worst,  one  wild  beast  or 
many?"  — ^ 

Johnson  praised  "The  Spectator."  parti- 
cularly the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 
He  said,  **  Sir  Roger  did  not  die  a  violent 
death,  as  has  been  generally  fancied.  He  was 
not  killed ;  he  died  only  because  others  were 
to  die,  and  because  his  death  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Addison  for  some  very  fine  writing. 
We  have  the  example  of  Cervantes  making  Don 
Quixote  die.— I  never  could  see  why  Sir  Roger 
is  represented  as  a  little  cracked.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  story  of  the  widow  was  intend- 
ed to  have  something  superinduced  upon  it; 
but  the  superstructure  did  not  come," 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing  verses  in 
a  dead  language,  maintaining  that  they  were 
merely  arrangements  of  so  many  words,  aiKl 
laughed  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, for  sending  forth  collections  of  them  not 
only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  even  in  Syriack, 
Arabick,  and  other  more  unknown  tongues. 
Johnson.  "  I  would  have  as  many  of  these  as 
possible;  I  would  have  verses  in  every  language 
that  there  ar^  the  means  of  acquiring.  Nobody 
imagines  that  an  University  is  to  have  at  once 
two  hundred  poets;  but  it  should  be  able  to 
shew  two  hundred  scholars.  Pierce's  death 
was  lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  languages.  And 
I  would  have  had  at  every  coronation,  and  every 
death  of  a  king,  every  Gaudium^  and  every 
Xttc/W5,  University-verses,  in  as  many  languages 
as  can  be  acquired.     I  would  have  the  world 
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to  be  thus  told,  **  Here  is  a  school  where  every 
thing  may  be  learnt.'' 

Having  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  arid  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Temple,  at  Mamhead,  in  Devonshire,  and  not 
having  returned  to  town  till  the  second  of  May, 
I  did  not  see  Dr.  Johnson  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  during  the  remaining  part  of  my  stay 
in  London,  kept  very  imperfect  notes  of  his 
conversation,  which  had  I,  according  to  my 
usual  custom,  written  out  at  large  soon  after 
the  time,  much  might  have  been  preserved, 
which  is  now  irretrievably  lost.  I  can  now  only 
record  some  particular  scenes,  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  his  memorabilia.  But  to  make  some 
amends  for  my  relaxation  of  diligence  in  one 
respect,  I  have  to  present  my  readers  with  ar- 
guments upon  two  law  cases,  with  which  he 
favoured  me. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  May,  we  dined  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated  to  me 
vHiat  follows,  to  obviate  the  complaint  already 
mentioned,  which  had  been  made  in  the  form  of 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  by  Dr.  Me- 
mis,  of  Aberdeen,  that  in  the  same  translation 
of  a  charter  in  which  physicians  were  mention- 
ed, he  was  called  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

"  There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a  phy- 
sician can  decline  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine^ because  he  supposes  himself  disgraced 
by  the  doctorship,  or  supposes  the  doctorsbip 
disgraced  by  himself.  To  be  disgraced  by  a 
title  which  he  shares  in  common  with  every 
illustrious  name  of  his  profession,  with  Boer- 
haave,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  with  Cullra,  can 
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surety  dirainiRh  no  man's  reputation.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  to  the  doctorate,  from  which  he 
shrinks,  that  he  owes  his  right  of  practising 
physick.  A  doctor  of  Medicine  is  a  physician 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  by  the 
iBtamp  of  authority.  The  physician  who  is  not 
a  Doctor,  usurps  a  profession,  and  is  autho- 
rized only  by  himself  to  decide  upon  health  and 
sickness,  and  life  and  death.  That  this  gen- 
tleman is  a  Doctor,  his  diploma  makes  evident; 
a  diploma  not  obtruded  upon  him,  but  obtained 
by  solicitation,  and  for  which  fees  were  paid^ 
With  what  countenance  any  man  can  refuse  the 
title  which  he  has  either  begged  or  bought,  is 
not  easily  discovered.  ^ 

"  All  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either 
some  false  position^  or  some  unnecessary  decla- 
ration of  defaniatory  truth.  That  in  calling 
him  Doctor,  a  false  appellation  was  given  him 
he  himself  will  not  pretend,  who  at  the  same 
time  that  he  complains  of  the  title,  would  be 
offended  if  we  supposed  him  to  be  not  a  Doc- 
tor. If  the  title  of  Doctor  be  a  defamatory 
truth,  it  is  time  to  dissolve  our  colleges ;  for 
if^y  should  the  publick  give  salaries  to  men 
whose  approbation  is  reproach  ^  It  may  like- 
wise deserve  the  notice  of  the  publick  to  con- 
sider, what  help  can  be  given  to  the  professors 
of  physick,  who  all  share  with  this  unhappy 
gentleman  the  ignominious  appellation,  and  of 
whom  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  are  not  afraid 
to  say,  There  goes  the  Doctor. 

"  What  is  implied  by  the  term  Doctor  is  well 
known. .  It  distinguishes  him  to  whom^  it  is 
granted,  as  a  man  who  has  attained  such  know- 
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ledge  of  his  profession  a9  qualifies  him  to  in- 
struct others.  A  Doctor  of  Laws  is  a  man  who 
can  form  lawyers  by  his  precepts.  A  Doctor 
of  Medicine  is  a  man  who  can  teach  the  art  of 
curing  diseases.  This  is  an  old  axiom  which 
no  man  has  yet  thought  fit  to  deny,  Nil  dat 
quod  non  habet.  Upon  this,  principle,  to  be 
Doctor  implies  skill,  for  nemo  docet  quod  non 
didicit.  In  England,  whoever  practises  phy- 
sick,  not  being  a  Doctor,  must  practise  by  a  li- 
cence: but  the  doctorate  conveys  a  licence  in 
itself. 

'•  By  what  accident  it  happened  that  he  and 
the  other  physicians  were  mentioned  in  differ- 
ent terms,  where  the  terms  themselves  were 
equivalent,  or  where  in  effect  that  which  was  ap- 
plied to  him  was  the  most  honourable,  perhaps 
they  who  wrote  the  paper  cannot  now  remem- 
ber. Had  they  expected  a  lawsuit  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  such  petty  variation,  I  hope 
they  would  have  avoided  it.*  But,  probably,  as 
they  meant  no  ill,  they  Suspected  no  danger, 
and,  therefore,  consulted  only  what  appeared 
to  them  propriety  or  convenience." 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  consulted  him  upon 
a  cause,  Patei^son  and  others  against  Alexander 
and  others^  which  had  been  decided  by  a  casting 
vote  in  the  Court  of  Session,  determining  that 
the  Corporation  of  Stirling  was  corrupt,  and 
setting  aside  the  election  of  some  of  their  oflBi- 
cers,  because  it  was  proved  that  three  of  the 

*  Injustice  to  Dr.  Memis^  though  I  was  against  him  as  an 
Advocate,  I  must  mention,  that  he  objected  to  the  variation 
very  earnestly,  before  the  tni^lation  was  printed  off 
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leading  men  who  influenced  the  majority,  had 
entered  into  an  unjustifiable  compact,  of  which, 
however,  the  majority  were  ignorant.  He  die 
tated  to  me,  after  a  little  consideration,  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  upon  the  subject: 

"  There  is  a  diflerence  between  majority  and 
superiority  ;  majority  is  applied  to  number,  and 
superiority  to  power;  and  power,  li^e  many 
other  things,  is  to  be  estimated  nonnumero  sed 
ponilere.  Now  though  the  greater  number  is 
not  corrupt,  the  grenter  weight  is  corrupt,  so 
that  corruption  predominates  in  the  borough, 
taken  collectively^  though,  perhaps,  taken  nume- 
ricalljfy  the  greater  part  may  be  uncorrupt.  That 
borough,  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  act  cor- 
ruptly, is  in  the  eye  of  reason  corrupt,  whether 
it  be  by  the  uncontrolable  power  of  a  few,  or 
by  an  accidental  pravity  of  the  multitude.  The 
objection,  in  which  is  urged  the  injustice  of 
making  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an 
objection  not  only  against  society,  but  against 
Tthe  possibility  of  society.  All  societiiss,  great 
and  small,  subsist  upon  this  condition;  that 
as  the  individuals  derive  advantages  from 
union,  they  may  likewise  suffer  inconve- 
niencies;  that  as  those  who  do  nothing,  and 
sometimes  those  who  do  ill,  will  have  the  ho- 
nours and  emoluments  of  general  virtue  and 
general  prosperity,  so  those  likewise  who  do 
nothing,  or  perhaps  do  well,  must  be  involved 
in  the  consequences  of  predominant  corrup- 
tion." 

This  in  my  opinion  was  a  very  nice  case^  Jbut 
the  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lord6« 
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On  Monday,  May  8»  we  went  together  and 
▼isited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  I  had  been 
informed  that  he  had  once  been  there  before 
with  Mr.  Wedderburne,  (now  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough,) Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Foote;  and  I  had 
heard  Foote  give  a  very  entertaining  account  of 
Johnson's  happening  to  have  his  attention  ar- 
rested by  a  man  Who  was  very  furious,  and 
who,  while  beating  bis  straw,  supposed  it  was 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  he  was 
punishing  for  his  cruelties  in  Scotland,  in  1746.* 
There  was  nothing  peculiarly  remarkable  this 
day ;  but  the  general  contemplation  of  insanity 
was  very  affecting.  I  accompanied  him  home, 
and  dined  and  drank  tea  with  him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  oiirs,  distin- 
guished for  knowing  an  uncommon  variety  of 
miscellaneous  articles  both  in  antiquities  and 
polite  literature,  he  observed,  "  You  know,  Sir, 
he  runs  about  with  little  weight  upon  his  mind." 
And. talking  of  another  very  ingenious  gentle- 
man, who  from  the  warmth  of  his  temper  was 
at  variance  with  many  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  ^^  Sir,  he  leads 
the  life  of  an  outlaw." 

On  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  had  been  so  good 
as  to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house,  where  I 
might  sleep  occasionally,  when  I  happened  to 
sit  with  him  to  a  late  hour,  I  took  possession  of 
it  this  night,  found  every  thing  in  excellent  or- 
der^ and  was  attended  by  honest  Francis  .with  a 

•  My  very  honourable  friend  General  Sir  George  Howard, 
who  served  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  has  assured 
me  that  the  cruelties  were  not  imputable  to  his  RojdX  High* 
ness. 
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most  civil  assiduity.  I  askedJohnson  whetherl 
might  go  to  a  consultation  with  another  lawyier 
upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  doing 
work  as  much  in  my  way,  as  if  an  artizan  should 
work  on  the  day  appropriated  for  religious  rest. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  when  you  are  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  oppose  the  practice  of  con- 
sulting upon  Sunday,  you  should  do  it:  but 
you  may  go  now.  It  is  not  criminal,  though  it 
is  riot  what  one  should  do,  who  is  anxious  for 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  piety,  to  which 
a  peculiar  observance  of  Sunday  is  agreathelp. 
The  distinction  is  clear  between  what  is  of  mo- 
ral and  what  is  of  ritual  obligation." 

On  Salurday^May  13,  Fbreakfasted  with  him  ' 
by  invitation,    accompanied  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Crosbie,  a  Scotch  Advocate,  whom  he  had  seen 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hon.  Colonel  (now  Ge- 
neral) Edward  Stopford,  brother  to  LordCour- 
town,  who  was  desirous  of  being  introduced  to 
him.     His  tea  and  rolls  and  butter,  and  whole 
breakfast  apparatus,  were  all  in  such  decorum^ 
and  his  behaviour  was  so  courteous,  that  Colo- 
nel Stopford  was  quite  surprized,  and  wondered 
at  his  having  beard  so  much  said  of  Johnson's 
slovenliness  and  roughness.     1  have  preserved 
nothing  of  what  passed,  except  that  Crosbie 
pleased  him  much  by  talking  learnedly  of  al- 
chymy,  as  to  which  Johnson  was  not  a  positive 
unbeliever,  but  rather  delighted  in  considering 
what  progress  had  actually  been  made  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  what  near  approaches 
there  had  been  to  the  making  of  gold  ;  and  told 
us  that  it  was  affirmed,  thai  a  person  in  the  Rus- 
sian dominioq^  had  discovered  the  secret,  but 
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died  without  revealiog  it,  as  imaginiDg  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  society.  He  added,  that  it 
was  not  impossible  but  it  might  in  time  be  ge- 
nerally known. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable  for 
a  man  to  be  angry  at  another  whom  a  woman 
had  preferred  to  him?— Johnson.  •*  I  do  not 
see.  Sir,  that  it  is  reasonable  for  a  man  to  be 
angry  at  another,  whom  a  woman  has  preferred 
to  him :  but  angry  he  is,  no  doubt ;  and  he  is 
loth  to  be  angry  at  himself.'* 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the  23d,  I 
was  frequently  in  his  company  at  different 
places,  but  during  this  period  have  recorded  1 
only  two  remarks:  one  concerning  Garrick: 
^^He  has  not  Latin  enough.  He  finds  out  the 
Latin  by  the  meaning  rather  than  the  meaning 
by  the  Latin.''  And  another  concerning  wri- 
ters of  travels,  who,  he  observed,  "  were  more 
defective  than  any  other  writers." 

I  passed  many  hours  with  him  on  the  17th, 
of  which  I  find  all  my  memorial  is,  ^'rnuch 
langhing."  It  should  seem  he  had  that  day  been 
in  a  humour  for  jocularity  and  merriment,  and 
upon  such  occasions  I  never  knew  a  man  laugh 
more  heartily.  We  may  suppose,  that  the  high 
relish  of  a  state  so  different  from  his  habitual 
gloom,  produced  more  than  ordinary  exertions 
of  that  distinguishing  faculty  of  man,  which 
has  puzzled  philosophers  so  much  to  explain. 
Johnson's  laugh  was  as  remarkable  as  any  cir- 
cumstances in  his  manner.  It  :was  a  kind  of 
good-humoured  growl.  Tom  ©avies  described 
it  drolly  enough:    "He  laughs  like  a  rhino- 
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**   TO    BENNET   LANGTON,    ESQ. 
**  DEAR    SlRy 

*'  I  have  aa  old  amanuensis  in  great  dis- 
tress. I  have  given  what  I  think  I  can  give,  and 
begged  till  1  cannot  tell  where  to  beg  again.  I 
put  into  his  hands  this  morning  four  guineas. 
If  you  could  collect  three  guineas  more,  it  would 
clear  him  from  his  present  difficulty. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"May  21,  1775. 

'*    TO   JAMES    BOS  WELL,    ESQ. 
"  DEAR   SIR, 

^'  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  now  safely 
lodged  in  your  own  habitation,  and  have  told 
all  your  adventures  to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  Miss 
Veronica.  Pray  teach  Veronica  to  love  me. 
Bid  her  mind  mamma. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  very 
much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  grown  well.  Mr* 
Langton  went  yesterday  to  Lincolnshire,  and 
has  invited  Nicolaida^  to  follow  him.  Beau- 
clerk  talks  of  going  to  Bath.  I  am  to  set  out 
on  Monday;  so  there  is  nothing  but  disper- 
sion. 

"  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertaining 
sh^ts,  but  must  stay  till  I  come  back  for  more, 
because  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  them  af- 
ter me  in  my  vagrant  state. 

•  A  learned  Greek. 
VOL.    II.  D   d 
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"  I  promised  Mrs.  Macaulay^  that  I  wonid 
try  to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it,  nor  am  unwilling  to  perform  it.  If 
they  desire  to  give  him  an  Bnglish  education, 
it  should  be  considered  whether  they  cannot 
send  him  for  a  year  or  two  to  an  English  school. 
If  he  comes  immediately  from  Scotland,  he  can 
make  no  figure  in  our  Universities.  The 
schools  in  the  north,  I  believe,  are  cheap ;  and 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  were  eminently  good.' 

*'  There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the 
Foulis,  Telemachus  and  Collinses  Poems,  each 
a  shilling;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell. 
though  she  does  not  love  me.  You  see  what 
perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  feudal  estates.  When  she  mends 
and  loves  me,  there  may  be  more  hope  of  her 
daughters. 

'*  I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my  friends 
by  name,  because  I  would  be  loth  to  leave  any 
out  in  the  enumeration.  Tell  them,  as  you  see 
theu),  how  well  I  speak  of  Scotch  politeness, 
and  Scotch  hospjtality,  and  Scotch  beauty,  and 
of  every  thing  Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes,  and 
Scotch  prejudices. 

*'  Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Raasay,  and  the 
decision  relating  to  Sir  Allan.f   I  am,  my  dear- 
est Sir,  with  great  affection, 
"  Your  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"May  27,  1775. 

*  Wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  authour 
of  "  The  History  of  St.  Kilda." 

t  A  law-suit  carried  on  by  Sir  Allan  Maclean,  Chief  of  his 
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After  my  return  to  ScotlaQd,  I  wrote  three 
letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing passages : 

*^  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came  down. 
He  thinks  it  wonderful  that  you  are  pleased  to 
take  so  much  pains  in  revising  his  '  Annals.'  1 
told  him  that  you  said  you  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  entertainment  which  you  had  in  reading 
them.'' 

"  There  has-been  a  numerous  flight  of  He- 
brideans  in  Edinburgh  this  summer,  whom  I 
have  been  happy  to  entertain  at  my  house.  Mr. 
Donald  Macqueen  *  and  Lord  Monboddo  sup- 
ped with  me  one  evening.  They  joined  in  con- 
troverting your  proposition,  that  the  Gaelick  of 
the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  was  not 
written  till  of  late," 

**  My  mind  has  beep  somewhat  dark  this  sum- 
mer. I  have  need  of  your  warming  and  vivify- 
ing rays ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  them  fre- 
quently. I  am  going  to  pass^  some  time  with 
my  father  at  Auchinleck." 

'^  TO    JAMES   BOSWEhLf    ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  am  returned  from  the  annual  ramble 
into  the  middle  counties.  Having  seen  nothing 
I  had  not  seen  before,  I  have  nothing  to  relate. 
Time  has  left  that  part  of  the  island  few  anti- 
quities; and  commerce  has  left  the!  people  no 
singularities.     I  was  glad  to  go  abroad,  and^ 

Clan,  to  recover  certain  parts  of  his  family  estates  from  the 
Duke  of  Argyle. 

•  A  very  learned  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  whom  both  Dr. 
Johnson  fmd  I  have  mentioned  with  regard. 

D  d  2 
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perhaps,  glad  to  come  home ;  which  is,  in  other 
words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of  being  at 
home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not  this 
the  state  of  life?  But,  if  we  confess  this  wea- 
riness, let  us  not  lament  it;  for  all  the  wise  and 
all  the  good  say,  that  we  may  cure  it 

*'  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your 
mind,  I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  you  dis- 
perse them  by  honest  business  or  innocent  plea- 
sure, and  by  reading,  sometimes  easy  and  some- 
times serious.  Change  of  place  is  useful ;  and 
I  hope  that  your  residence  at  Auchinleck  will 
have  many  good  effects." 

"  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Raasay, 
I  am  sincerely  sorry;  and  am  therefore  very 
much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer  uneasy.  He 
still  thinks  that  I  have  represented  him  as  per- 
sonally giving  up  the  Chieftainship.  I  meant 
only  that  it  was  no  longer  contested  between 
the  two  houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  per- 
haps by  the  cession  of  some  remote  generation, 
in  the  house  of  Dunvegan.  I  am  sorry  the  ad- 
vertisement was  not  continued  for  three  or  four 
times  in  the  paper. 

''  That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Macqueen 
should  controvert  a  position  contrary  to  the 
imaginary  interest  of  literary  or  national  preju- 
dice, might  be  easily  imagined ;  but  of  a  standing 
fact  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy ;  if  there 
are  men  with  tails,  catch  an  homo  caudatus;  if 
there  was  writing  of  old  in  the  Highlands  or 
Hebrides,  in  the  Erse  language,  produce  the 
manuscripts.  Where  men  write  they  will  write 
to  one  another,  and  some  of  their  letters,  in  fa- 
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milies  studious  of  their  ancestry,  will  be  kept 
In  Wales  there  are  many  manuscripts. 

"  I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hailes's 
history,  which  I  purpose  to  return  all  the  next 
week :  that  his  respect  for  my  little  observa- 
tions should  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes 
one  of  the  evils  of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  lan- 
guage, I  think,  a  new  mode  of  history  which 
tells  all  that  is  wanted,  and,  I  suppose,  all  that 
is  known,  without  laboured  splendour  of  lan- 
guage, or  affected  subtilty  of  conjecture.  The 
exactness  of  his  dates  raises  my  wonder.  He 
seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Renault,  without 
his  constraint. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your 
'  Journal,'*  that  she  almost  read  herself  blind. 
She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

^*  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her 
heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I  am  always 
gla'd  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope  that  she  and 
the  little  dear  ladies  will  have  neither  sickness 
nor  any  other  affliction.  But  she  knows  that 
she  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  me,  and  for 
that  she  may  be  sure  I  think  her  very  much  to 
blame. 

"  Never,  my  dear  Sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your 
head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love  you ;  you  may 
settle  yourself  in  full  confidence  both  of  my  love 
and  my  esteem ;  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  v^- 
lue  you  as  a  worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to 
reverence  you  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  I 
hold  you  as  Hamlet  has  it,   *  in  my  heart  of 

♦  My  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  which  that 
lady  read  in  the  original  manuscript. 
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hearts/  and  therefore  it  is  little  to  say,  that  I 

am,  Sir, 

**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
''  London,  Angust  27,  1775. 

TO   THE   SAME. 
"  Sir',     , 

*•  If  in  these  papers,*  there  is  little  alte- 
ration attempted,  do  not  suppose  me  negligent. 
I  have  read  them  perhaps  more  closely  than  the 
rest;  but  I  find  nothing  worthy  of  an  objec- 
tion. 

**  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell 
me  all  your  honest  heart.     I  am,  Sir, 

*•  Your's  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  August  30,  1775. 

TO    THE   SAME. 
*'   MY    DEAR    SIRy 

"  I  now  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of  your 
freaks  and  humours  you  should  fancy  yourself 
neglected.  Such  fancies  I  must  entreat  you 
never  to  admit,  at  least  never  to  indulge;  for 
my  regard  for  you  is  so  radicated  and  fixed, 
that  it  is  become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot 
be  effaced  but  by  some  cause  uncommonly  vio- 
lenti  therefore,  whether  I  write  or  not,  set  your 
thoughts  at  resf .  I  now  write  to  tell  you  that  I 
shall  not  very  soon  write  again,  for  1  am  to  set 
out  to-morrow  on  another  journey. 
«    #    ^    #    # 

#  Another  pcircel  of  Lord  Hailes's  "  Annals  of  Scotland.*' 
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"  Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham,  and 
in  Leicesterfields.*  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she  is  in  good  buniour  with 
ine.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  September  14, 1775. 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  as, 
"  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  jour- 
ney,'' I  soon  afterwards  discovered  was  no  less 
than  a  tour  to  France  with  Mr,  and  Mrs.Thrale. 
This  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  went 
upon  the  Continent. 

**  TO   MR.    ROBERT   LEVET. 
«  DEAR  SIR,  "  Calais,  Sept  18,  1775. 

*'  We  are  here  in  France,  after  a  very  pleas- 
ing passage  of  no  more  than  six  hours.  I  know 
not  when  I*  shall  write  again,  and  therefore  I 
write  now,  though  you  cannot  suppose  that  I 
have  much  to  say.  You  have  seen  France 
yourself.  From  this  place  we  are  going  to 
Rouen,  and  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  where  Mr. 
Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six  weeks. 
We  have  a  regular  recommendation  to  the  Eng- 
lish resident,  so  we  shall  not  be  taken  for  va- 
gabonds. We  think  to  go  one  way  and  return 
another,  and  for  as  much  as  we  can,  1  will  try 
to  speak  a  little  French ;  I  tried  hitherto  but 
little,  but  I  spoke  sometimes.  If  I  heard  bet- 
ter, I  suppose  I  should  learn  faster. 
^  "  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

*  Where  Sir  Joshua  Rtynolds  lived. 
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TO   THE   SAME. 

«  DEAR  SIR,  "  Paris,  Oct.  22,  1775. 

"  We  are  still  here,  coininonly  very  busy 
in  looking  about  us.  We  have  been  to-day  at 
Versailles.  You  hare  seen  it,  and  I  shall  not 
describe  it.  We  came  yesterday  from  Fontain- 
bleau,  where  the  Court  is  now.  We  went  to 
see  the  Ring  and  Queen  at  dinner,  and  the 
Queen  was  so  impressed  by  Miss,*  that  she 
sent  one  of  the  Gentlemen  to  inquire  who  she 
was.  I  find  all  true  that  you  have  ever  told  roe 
at  Paris.  Mr.  Thrale  is  very  liberal,  and  keeps 
us  two  coaches,  and  a  very  fine  table ;  but  I 
think  our  cookery  very  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  got 
into  a  convent  of  English  nuns,  and  I  talked 
with  her  through  the  grate,  and  I  am  very  kind- 
ly used  by  the  English  Benedictine  friars.  But 
upon  the  whole  I  cannot  make  much  acquaint- 
ance here;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces, 
and  some  private  houses  are  very  magnificent, 
there  is  no  very  great  pleasure  after  having  seen 
many  in  seeing  more ;  at  least  the  pleasure, 
whatever  it  be,  must  some  time  have  an  end, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  think  when  we  shall 
come  home.'  Mr.  Thrale  calculates  that  as  we 
left  Streatham  on  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
we  shall  see  it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
vember. 

^*  I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this  side  of  the 
sea  five  days  before  I  found  a  sensible  im- 
provement in  my  health.  I  ran  a  race  in  the 
rain  this  day,  and  beat  Baretti.     Baretti  is  a 

*  Miss  Thrale. 
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fine  fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I  think,  quite 
as  well  as  English. 

.  "  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Williams ; 
and  give  my  love  to  Francis ;  and  tell  ray  friends 
that  I  am  not  lost. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  aflfectionate  humble,  &c. 
**  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

•*  to  dr.  samuel  johnson. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR,  "  Edinburgh,  Oct.  ^,  1775. 

"  If  I  had  not  been  informed  that  you  were 
at  Paris,  you  should  have  had  a  letter  from  me 
by  the  earliest  opportunity, announcing  the  birth 
of  my  son,  on  the  9th  instant ;  I  have  named 
him  Alexander,  after  my  father.  I  now  write, 
as  I  suppose  your  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Thrale, 
will  return  to  London  this  week,  to  attend  his 
duty  in  Parliament,  and  that  you  will  not  stay 
behind  him. 

*'  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 
'  Annals.'  I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you  for 
a  favour  to  him,  which  he  thus  .requests  in  a 
letter  to  me :  *  I  intend  soon  to  give  you  *•  The 
Life  of  Robert  Bruce,*'  which  you  will  be 
pleased  to  transmit  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  wish 
that  you  could  assist  me  in  a  fancy  which  I 
have  taken,  of  getting  Dr.  Johnson  to  draw  a 
character  of  Robert  Bruce,  from  the  account 
that  I  give  of  that  prince.  If  he  finds  materials 
for  it  in  my  work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking 
incidents. 

"  I  suppose  by  *  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce, 
his  Lordship  means  that  part  of  his  ^  Annals^^ 
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which  relates  the  history  of  that  prince,  and 
not  a  separate  work. 

"  Shall  we  have  *  A  Joum&f  to  Paris'  from 
you  in  the  winter  ?  Yon  will,  I  hope,  at  any 
rate  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  account 
of  your  French  travels  very  soon,  for  I  am  very 
impatient.  What  a  different  scene  have  you 
viewed  this  autumn,  from  that  which  you  view- 
ed in  autumn  1773 !  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  much  obliged,  and 

"  Affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  James  Boswell." 

**  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

*' DEAR  SIR, 

^^  I  am  glad  that  the  young  Laird  is  bora, 
and  an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to  the  only  diflier^ 
ence  that  you  can  ever  have  with  Mrs.  Boswell  * 
I  know  that  she  does  not  love  me ;  but  I  intend 
to  persist  in  wishing  her  well  till  I  get  the  bet- 
ter of  her. 

**  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different  from 
the  Hebrides,  but  it  is  to  a  hasty  traveller  not 
so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords  so  many  op- 
portunities of  remark.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell 
the  publick  any  thing  of  a  place  better  known 
to  many  of  my  readers  than  to  myself.  We  can 
talk  of  it  when  we  meet. 

"  I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from 
whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel  of  the  *  His- 
tory' every  post.  Concerning  the  character  of 
Bruce,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  do  not  see  any 

*  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudal  principle  of  preferring  male 
to  female  succession. 
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great  reason  for  writing  it;  but  I  shall  not 
easily  deny  what  Lord  Hailes  and  you  concur 
iu  desiring. 

**  I  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the 
journey,  and  hope  you  and  your  family  have 
known  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which  has 
so  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the  congra- 
tulations that  you  may  receive,  I  hope  you  be- 
lieve none  more  warm  or  sincere,  than  those  of, 
dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate, 

•*  Sam.  Johnson." 
'*  Nov.  16,  1775. 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LITCHFIELD. 
*^   BEAR   MADAM, 

"  This  week  I  came  home  from  Paris.  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  box,  which  I  thought 
pretty  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  it  is  properly 
a  snuff-box,  or  a  box  for  some  other  use.  I 
will  send  it,  when  I  can  find  an  opportunity.  I 
have  been  through  the  whole  journey  remark- 
ably well.  My  fellow-travellers  were  the  same 
whom  you  saw  at  Litchfield,  only  we  took  Ba- 
retti  with  us.  Paris  is  not  so  fine  a  place  as 
you  would  expect.  The  palaces  and  churches, 
however,  are  very  splendid  and  magnificent; 
and  what  would  please  you,  there  are  many 
very  fine  pictures ;  but  I  do  not  think  their  way 
of  life  commodious  or  pleasant. 

"  Let  me  know  how  your  health  has  been  all 
this  while.  I  hope  the  fine  summer  has  given 
you  strength  sufficient  to  encounter  the  winter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends ; 
and,  if  your  fingers  will  let  you,  write  to  me^ 
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or  let  your  maid  write,  if  it  be  troublesome 

to  you. 

"  I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  afiectiouate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
•'  Nov.  16,  1775. 

TO  THE   SAME. 
<'   DEAR  MADAM, 

"  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you,  to  tell 
you  that  I  was  just  come  home  from  a  ramble, 
and  hoped  that  I  should  have  heard  from  you. 
I  am  afraid  winter  has  laid  hold  on  your  fin- 
gers, and  hinders  you  from  writing.  However, 
let  somebody  write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  tne 
how  you  do,  and  a  little  of  what  has  happened 
at  Litchfield  among  our  friends.  I  hope  you 
are  all  well. 

"  When  I  was  in  France,  I  thought  myself 
growing  young,  but  am  afraid  that  cold  weather 
will  take  part  of  my  new  vigour  from  me.  Let 
us,  however,  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  lose 
no  part  of  our  health  by  negligence. 

"  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Travels,  and  the  glasses. 

"  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ;  and  do  not 
let  us  forget  each  other.  This  is  the  season  of 
good  wishes,  and  I  wish  you  all  good.  I  have 
not  lately  seen  Mr.  Porter,*  nor  heard  of  him. 
Is  he  with  you  ? 

"  Be  pleased  lo  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Adey,  and  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all  my  friends; 

*  Son  of  Mrs;  Johnson,  by  her  first  husband. 
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and  when  I  can  do  any  good,  let  me  know,    I 

am,  dear  Madam, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  December,  1775. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  write  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  France;  for  as  he  is\ 
reported  to  have  once  said,  that  "  he  could 
write  the  Life  of  a  Broomstick,''  so,  notwith- 
standing so  many  former  travellers  have  ex- 
hausted almost  every  subject  for  remark  in  that 
great  kingdom,  his  very  accurate  observation, 
and  peculiar  vigour  of  thought  and  illustration, 
would  have  produced  a  valuable  work.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  to  it,  which  lasted  but  about  two 
months,  he  wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what  he 
saw.  He  promised  to  shew  me  them,  but  I 
neglected  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  has  been  lost,  or,  perhaps, 
destroyed  in  aprecipitateburningof  his  papers 
a  few  day  before  his  death,  which  must  ever 
be  lamented.  One  small  paper-book,  however, 
entitled  "  France  II."  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  diurnal  register  of 
his  life  and  observations,  from  the  lOth  Octo- 
ber to  4th  of  November,  inclusive,  being  twenty- 
b\x  days,  and  shows  an  extraordinary  attention 
to  various  minute  particulars.  Being  the  only 
memorial  of  this  tour  that  remains,  my  readers, 
I  am  confident,  will  peruse  it  with  pleasure, 
though  his  notes  are  very  short,  and  evidently 
written  only  to  assist  his  own  recollection. 

*'  Oct.  10.    Tuesday.     We  saw  the   Ecole 
Militaire,  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  young 
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boys  are  educated  for  the  army.  They  have 
arms  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  age; — 
flints  of  wood-  The  building  is  very  large,  but 
nothing  fine  except  the  council-room.  The 
French  have  large  squares  in  the  windows ; — 
they  make  good  iron  palisades.  Their  meals 
are  gross. 

"  We  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large  build- 
ing of  a  great  height.  The  upper  stpnes  of  the 
parapet  very  large,  but  not  cramped  with  iron. 
The  flat  on  the  top  is  very  extensive;  but  on 
the  insulated  part  there  is  no  parapet.  Though 
it  was  broad  enough,  I  did  not  care  to  go 
upon  it.  Maps  were  printing  in  one  of  the 
rooms. 

**  We  walked  lo  a  small  convent  of  the  Fa- 
thers  of  the  Oratory.  In  the  reading-desk  of 
the  refectory  lay  the  lives  of  the  Saints. 

"Oct.  11.  Wednesday.  We  went  to  see 
Hotel  de  Chailois,  a  house  not  very  large,  but 
very  elegant.  One  of  the  rooms  was  guilt  to  a 
degree  that  I  never  saw  before.  The  upper 
part  for  servants  and  their  masters  was  pretty. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monville's,  a  house 
divided  into  small  apartments,  furnished  with 
efleminate  and  minute  elegance.— Porphyry. 

^*  Thence  we  went  to  St.  Roque's  church, 
which  is  very  large ;— the  lower  part  of  the  pil- 
lars incrusted  with  marble.— Three  chapels  be- 
hind the  high  altar ;— the  last  a  mass  of  low 
arches.— Altars,  I  believe,  ail  round. 

"  We  passed  through  Place  de  Veldome,  a  fine 
square,  about  as  big  as  Hanover-square. — In- 
habited by  the  high  families.— Lewis  XIV.  on 
horseback  in  the  middle. 
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"  Mon?ille  is  the  son  of  a  farmer-general. 
In  the  house  of  Chatlois  is  a  room  furnished 
with  japan,  fitted  up  in  Europe. 

**  We  dined  with  Boecage,  the  Marquis 
Blanchetti,  and  his  lady. — ^The  sweatmeats 
taken  by  the  Marchioness  Blanchetti,  after  ob- 
serving that  they  were  dear.  Mr.  Le  Roy, 
Count  Manucci,  the  Abb6,  the  Prior,  and  Father 
Wilson,  who  staid  with  me,  till  I  took  him  home 
in  the  coach. 

*y  Bathiani  is  gone. 

"  The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  their  poor. — Monk  not  necessarily  a 
priest  —  Benedictines  rise  at  four;  —  are  at 
church  an  hour  and  half;  at  church  again  half 
an  hour  before,  half  an  hour  aflfer,  dinner;  and 
again  from  half  an  hour  after  seven  to  eight. 
They  may  sleep  eight  hours. — Bodily  labour 
wanted  in  monasteries. 

**  The  poor  taken  to  hospitals,  and  miserably 
kept. — Monks  in  the  convent  fifteen  : — ^account- 
ed poor. 

•*  Oct.  12.  Thursday.  We  went  to  the  Go- 
belins. — Tapestry  makes  a  good  picture; — 
imitates  flesh  exactly. — ^One,  piece  with  a  gold 
ground; — the  birds  not  exactly  coloured. — 
Thence  we  went  to  the  King's  cabinet ; — very 
neat,  not,  perhaps,  perfect. — Gold  ore. — Can- 
dlesoftbecandle-tree.  Seeds* — Woods.  Thence 
to  Gagnier'd  house,  where  I  saw  rooms  nine, 
furnished  with  a  profusion  of  wealth  and  ele- 
gance which  I  never  had  seen  before. — Vases. 
— Pictures. — The  dragon  china. — ^The  lustre 
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said  to  be  of  crystal,  and  to  have  cost  3,5001. 
— The  whole  furniture  said  to  have  cost  125,0001. 
— Damask  hangings  covered  with  pictures,— 
Porphyry. — ^This  house  struck  me. — Then  we 
waited  on  the  ladies  to  Monvillc's. — Captain 
Irwin  with  us.* — Spain.  County  towns  all  beg- 
gars.— At  Dijon  he  could  not  find  the  way  to 
Orleans. — Cross  roads  of  France  very  bad.— 
Five  soldiers. — Women. — Soldiers  escaped. — 
The  Colonel  would  not.  lose  five  men  for  the 
death  of  one  woman. — ^The  magistrate  cannot 
seize  a  soldier  but  by  the  Colonel's  permisfiion 
— Good  inn  at  Nismes. — Moors  of  Barbary  fond 
of  Englishmen. — Gibraltar  eminently  healthy; 
it  has  beef  from  Barbary. — There  is  a  large 
garden— —Soldiers  sometimes  fall  from  the  rock. 

"  Oct.  13.  Friday.  I  staid  at  home  all  day, 
only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who  was  not  at 
home. — I  read  something  in  Canus.f — Nee 
admiroTy  nee  multum  iaudo. 

"  Oct.  14.  Saturday.  We  went  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  'Argenson,  which  was  almost  wainscot- 
ted  with  looking-glasses,  and  covered  with  gold. 
— The  ladies'  closet  wainscotted  with  large 
squares  of  glass  over  painted  paper.  They  al- 
ways place  mirrours  to  reflect  their  rooms. 

"  Then  we  went  to  Julien's,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Clergy  : — 30,0001.  a  year. — The  house 
has  no  very  large  room,  but  is  set  with  mir- 

#  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  appears  to  be  a  minute  of 
vhat  was  told  by  Captain  Irwin. 

t  Melchior  Canus,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Dcmiinican,  who 
died  at  Toledo,  in  1560.  He  wrote  a  treatisie  f>e  Loos 
TheologUiSy  in  twelve  books. 
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rours,  and  covered  with  gold* — Books  of  wood 
here,  and  in  another  library. 

''  At  D**^»»****'s  I  looked  into  the  books  in 
the  lady's  closet,  and,  in  contempt,  shewed 
them  to  Mr.  T- — Prince  Titi ;  Bibl  des  Fees, 
and  other  books. — She  was  offended,  and  shut 
up,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  her  apartment. 

"  Then  went  to  Julien  Le  Roy,  the  King's 
watch-maker,  a  man  of  character  in  his  busi* 
ness,  who  shewed  a  small  clock  made  to  find 
tbe  longitude.     A  decent  man. 

"  Aftewards  we  saw  the  Palais  Marchand, 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  civil  and  criminal. — 
Queries  on  the  Sellette. — ^This  building  has  the 
old  Gothick  passages,  and  a  great  appearance 
of  antiquity. — ^Three  hundred  prisoners  some- 
times in  the  goal. 

"  Much  disturbed;  hope  no  ill  will  be.* 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freron  the 
journalist  He  spoke  Latin  very  scantily,  but 
seemed  to  understand  me. — His  house  not  splen- 
did, out  of  commodious  size.— His  family,  wife, 
son,  and  daughter,  not  elevated,  but  decent — 
[  was  pleased  with  my  reception. — He  is  to 
translate  my  books,  which  I  am  to  send  him 
with  notes. 

"  Oct  15.  Sunday,  At  Choisi,  a  royal  pa- 
lace on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  7  m.  from 
Paris. — The  terrace  noble  along  the  river. — 
The  rooms  numerous  and  grand,  but  not  dis- 
criminated from  other  palaces. — ^The  chapd 
beautiful,   but  small. — China  globes.— -Inlaid 

*  This  passage,  whicH  so  many  think  superstitious,  reminds 
me  of  Aidibisho]^  Laud's  Diary. 
yOL.    II.  BE 
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tables, —  Labyrinth.  —  Sinking  table. — Toilet 
tables. 

"  Oct.  la  Monday.  The  Palais  Royal  very 
grand^  large,  and  lofty. — A  very  great  coilec- 
tioa  of  pictures.^ — ^Three  of  Raphael. — ^Two 
Holy  Family. — One  small  piece  of  M.  Angelo. 
— One  room  of  Rubens. — I  thought  the  pictures 
of  Raphael  fine. 

"  The  Thuilleries. — Statues.-^ Venus. — JEn. 
and  Anchises  in  his  arms.— Nilus.— Many  more. 
--r-The  walks  not  open  to  mean  persons. — Chairs 
at  night  hired  for  two  sous  a  piece. — Pont  tour- 
nan  t. 

"  Austin  nuns. — Grate. — Mrs.  Fernior,  Ab- 
bess.— She  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him  disa- 
greeable.—  Mrs. has  many   books; — has 

seen  life. — ^Their  frontlet  disagreeable. — ^Their 
hood.— Their  life  easy. — Rise  about  five  ;  hour 
and  half  in  chapel. — Dine  at  ten.— Another 
hour  and  half  at  chapel ;  half  an  hour  about 
three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at  seven; — four 
hours  in  chapel. — A  large  garden. — ^Thirteen 
pensioners. — Teacher  complained. 

"  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was 
glad  to  be  there. — Rope-dancing  and  farce. — • 
Egg  dance. 

"  N.  [Note.]  Near  Paris,  whether  on  week- 
day or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

''  Oct.  17.  Tuesday.  At  the  Palais  Mar- 
chand  I  bought 

A  snufi*-box  24  L. 

6 
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Scissars  3  p.  [pair]  18 
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**  We  heard  the  lawyers  plead N.  As  many 

killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.— 
Chambre  de  question. — TournelJe  at  the  Palais 
Marchand. — An  old  venerable  building. 

**  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  Only  one  small  wing  •shewn ; 
— lofty ;— splendid ; — ^gold  and  glass. — ^Thebat. 
ties  of  the  great  Conde  are  painted  in  one  of  the 
Tooms.  The  present  Prince  a  grandsire  at 
thirty-nine. 

"  The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great  build- 
ings, leaves  no  very  distinct  images,  unless  to 
those  who  talk  of  them.  As  I  entered,  my  wife 
was  in  my  mind :  *  she  would  have  been  pleas- 
ed. Having  now  nobody  to  please,  I  am  little 
pleased. 

**  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank. 

"  So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  is  little 
distinguished  at  Paris. — The  palaces  of  Louvre 
and  Thuilleries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

*^  In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon^  gilt  globes  of 
metal  at  the, fire  places. 

"  The  French  beds  commended. — Much  of 
the  marble,  only  paste. 

"  The  Colosseum  a  mere  wooden  building,  at 
least  much  of  it. 

"Oct.  18.  Wednesday.  We  went  to  Fon. 
tainebleau,  which  we  found  a  large  mean  town, 
crowded  with  people. — ^The  forest  thick  with 
woods,  very  extensive. — Manucci  secured  us 
lodgings. — ^The  appearance  of  the  country  plea. 

♦  His  tender  affection  for  his  departed  wife,  of  which  there 
are  many  evidences  in  his    "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  ap- 
pears very  feelingly  in  this  passage. 
Ee2 
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gi^nt.— No  hills,  few  streams,  only  one  hedge.- 
I  remember  no  chapels  nor  crosses  on  the  road. 
— Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees, 

**  N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. 

"Oct.  19.  Thursday.  At  Court,  we  saw 
the  apartments ;— the  King's  bed-chamber  and 
council-chamber  extremely  splendid. — Persons 
of  all  ranks  in  the  external  rooms  through  which 
the  family  passes; — servants  and  masters.— 
Brunet  with  us  the  second  time. 

"  The  introductor  came  to  us ; — civil  to  me. 
— Presenting. — ^I  had  scruples. — Not  necessary. 
—We  went  and  saw  the  King  and  Queen  at 
dinner.— We  saw  the  other  ladies  at  dinner— 
Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the  Princess  of  Gui- 
mene. — ^At  night  we  went  to  a  comedy.  - 1  nei- 
ther saw  nor  beard. — Drunken  women. — Mrs. 
Th.  preferred  one  to  the  other. 

"  Oct.  20.  Friday.  We  saw  the  Queen  rooiint 
in  the  forest— Brown  habit;  rode  aside:  one 
lady  rode  aside.— The  Queen's  horse  light  grey; 
— martingale.— She  galloped. — ^We  then  went 
to  the  apartments,  and  admired  them. — ^Then 
wandered  through  the  palace.— In  the  passages, 
stalls  and  shops.— Painting  in  Fresco  by  a  great 
master,  worn  out.— We  saw  the  King's  horses 
and  dogs.— The  dogs  almost  all  English.— 
Degenerate. 

"The  horses  not  much  commended.— The 
stables  cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

"  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera.  I 
refused,  but  should  have  been  welcome. 

"  The  King  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand  as 
we.    , 
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"  Saturday,  21.  In  the  night  I  got  rounds — 
We  came  home  to  Paris. — I  think  we  did  not 
see  the  chapel.— Tree  broken  by  the  wind.-^ 
The  French  chairs  made  all  of  boards  paint- 
ed. 

**  N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice.— Sol- 
diers not  amenable  to  the  magistrates. — Dijon 
woman. 

*'  Faggots  in  the  palace. — Every  thing  slo- 
venly, except  in  the  chief  rooms. — ^Trees  in  the 
roads,  some  tall,  none  old,  many  very  young  and 
small. 

**  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made.  Queen's 
bridle  woven  with  silver. — Tags  to  strike  the 
horse. 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  22.  To  Versailles,  a  mean 
town. — Carriages  of  business  passing. — Mean 
shops  against  the  wall. — Our  way  lay  through 
S6ve,  where  the  China  manufacture. — Wooden 
bridge  at  S6ve,  in  the  way  to  Versailles.— The 
palace  of  great  extent.— The  front  long ;  I  saw 
it  not  perfectly. — ^The  Menageri.— Cygnets  dark; 
their  black  feet;  on  the  ground  ;  tame. — Halcy- 
ons, or  gulls. — Stag  and  hind,  young.-^Aviary, 
very  large :  the  net,  wire. — Black  stag  of  China, 
small. — Rhinoceros,  the  horn  broken  and  par^d 
away,  which,  I  suppose,  will  grow ;  the  basis, 
I  think,  four  inches  'cross;  the  skin  folds  like 
loose  cloth  doubled  over  his  body,  and  cross 
his  hips ;  a  vast  animal,  though  youug ;  as  big, 
{Perhaps,  as  four  oxen. — ^The  young  elephant^ 
with  his  tusks  just  appearing.— The  brown  bear 
put  out  his  paws  ;-i-all  very  tame. — The  lion.— 
The  tigers  I  did  not  well  view. — ^The  camel,  or 
dromedary,  with  two  bunches  called  the  Hu- 
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gain,*  taller  than  any  borse.— Two  camels  with 
one  bunch. — ^Among  the  birds*  was  a  pelican, 
who  being  let  out,  went  to  a  fountain,  and 
swam  about  to  catch  fish.  His  feet  well  web- 
bed :  he  dipped  his  head,  and  turned  bis  long 
bill  sidewise.  He  caught  two  or  three  fish,  but 
did  not  eat  them. 

"  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant  to 
Versailles.  It  has  an  open  portico ;  the  pave- 
ment, and,  I  think,  the  pillars,  of  marbla— 
There  are  many  rooais,  which  I  do  not  dis- 
tinctly remember.  -A  table  of  porphyry,  ^boat 
five  feet  long,  fend  between  two  and  three  broad, 
given  to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Venetian  State.— 
In  the  council-room  almost  all  that  was  not 
door  or  window,  was^  I  think,  looking-glass. 
Little  Trianon  is  a  small  palace  like  a  gentle- 
man's house. — The  upper  floor  paved  with 
brick.— Little  Vienna. — ^The  court  is  ill  paved. 
-^The  rooms  at  the  top  are  small,  fit  to  sooth 
the  imagination  with  privacy.  In  the  front  of 
Versailles  are  small  basons  of  water  on  the  ter- 
race, and  other  basons,  I  think,  below  them.— - 
There  are  little  courts. — ^The  ^reat  gallery  is 
wainscotted  with  mirrours,  ndt  very  large,  but 
joined  by  frames.  I  suppose  the  large  plates 
were  not  yet  made. — The  play-house  was  very 
large. — The  chapel  I  do  not  remember  if  we 
saw. — We  saw  one  chapel,  but  I  am  no't  certaio 
whether  there  or  at  Trianon. — -The  foreign  office 
paved  with  bricks. — The  dinner  half  a  Louis 
each,  and,  I  think,  a  Louis  over. — Money  given 
at  Menagerie,  three  livres;  at  palace,  six  livres. 

*  Hiis  epithet  should  be  applied  to  this  animal  with  one 
„b««ch* 
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"  Oct.  23.  Monday.  Last  Dight  I  wrote  to 
Levet. — We  went  to  see  tbe  looking-glasses 
wrought  They  come  from  Normandy  in  cast 
plates,  perhaps  the  third  of  an  inch  thick.  At 
Paris  they  are  ground  upon  a  marble  table,  by 
rubbing  one  plate  upon  another  with  grit  be- 
tMeen  them.  The  various  sands,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  be  five,  I  could  not  learn.  The 
handle,  by  which  the  upper  glass  is  moved,  has 
the  form  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in 
all  directions.  The  plates  are  sent  up  with  their 
surfaces  ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  con- 
tinue till  they  are  bespoken,  lest  time  should 
spoil  the  surface,  as  we  were  told.  Those  that 
are  to  be  polished,  are  laid  on  a  table  covered 
with  several  thick  cloths,  hard  strained,  that  the 
resistance  may  be  equal:  they  are  then  rubbed 
with  a  hand  rubber,  held  down  hard  by  a  con* 
trivance  which  I  did  not  well  understand.  The 
powder  which  is  used  last  seemed  to  me  to  b^ 
iron  dissolved  in  aqua,  fortis :  they  called  it,  as 
Baretti  said,  rnarc  de  feau  forte^  which  he 
thought  was  dregs.  They  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre.  The  cannon  ball  swam  in  the 
quicksilver.  To  silver  them,  a  leaf  of  beaten  tin 
is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksilver,  to  which  it 
unites.  Then  more  quicksilver  is  poured  u j>o0 
it,  which,  by  its  mutual  [attraction]  rises  very 
high.  Then  a  paper  is  laid  at  the  nearest  end 
of  the  plate,  over  which  the  glass  is  glided  till 
it  lies  upon  the  plate,  having  driven  much  of  the 
quicksilver  before  it.  It  is  then,  1  think,  pressed 
upon  cloth,  and  then  set  sloping  to  drop  the  su- 
perfluous mercury:  the  slope  is  daily  heightened 
towards  a  perpendicular. 
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''  In  the  way  I  saw  the  Gt&we,  the  mayor's 
hoQse,  and  the  Bastile* 

**  We  then  went  to  Sans-terre,  a  brewer.  He 
brews  with  about  as  muqh  malt  as  MnTbrale, 
and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  he 
pays  no  duty  for  malt,  and  little  more  than  half 
as  much  for  beer.  Beer  is  sold  retail  at  6d.  a 
bottle.  He  brews  4,000  barrels  a  year.  There 
are  seventeen  brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none 
is  supposed  to  brew  more  than  he ; — reckoning 
them  at  3,000  each,  they  make  51,000  a  year. 
They  make  their  malt,  for  malting  is  here  no 
trade. 

*'  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

''  Oct.  24.  Tuesday.  We  visited  the  Kmg's 
library — I  saw  the  Speculum  humamB  Salva- 
tionis,  rudely  printed,  with  ink,  sometimes  pale, 
sometimes  black;  part  supposed  to  be  with 
wooden  types,  and  part  with  pages  cut  in 
boards.*-^The  Bible,  supposed  to  be  older  than 
that  of  Mentz,  in  6S ;  it  has  no  date :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  with  wooden  types. 
— I  am  in  doubt;  the  print  is  large  and  fair,  in 
two  folios. — ^Another  book  was  shewn  me,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  with  wooden  types ; 
—I  think,  Durandi  Sanctuarium  in  5S.  This  is 
inferred  from  the  difference  of  form  sometimes 
seen  in  the  same  letter,  which  might  be  struck 
with  different  puncheons. — ^The  regular  simili- 
tude of  most  letters  proves  better  that  they  are 
metal.-- 1  saw  nothing  but  the  Speculum  which 
I  had  not  seen,  I  think,  before; 

**  Thence  to  the  Sorbonne.— The  library  very 

iarge,  not  in  lattices  like  the -King's.  Marboniie 

.   and  Durandij  q.  collection  14  vol.    Scriptores 
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de  rebus  Gallicism  many  folios* — Histoire  Gene-^ 
alogique  of  France^  9  vol. — Gallia  Christiana^ 
the  first  edition,  4to.  the  last,  f.  13  vol — the 
Prior  and  Librarian  dined  [wi4h  us] : — I  waited 
on  them  home. — Their  garden  pretty,  with  co- 
vered walks,  but  small;  yet  may  hold  many 
students.— The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all 
equal. — Chuse  those  who  succeed  to  vacancies 
—Profit  little. 

"Oct.  25.  Wednesday.  I  went  with  the  Prior 
to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  Dr.  Hooka — We  walked 
round  the  palace,  and  had  some  talk. — I  dined 
with  our  whole  company  at  the  Monastery.-  - 
In  the  library,  Beroaldy-^^Cyman, — THluSy  from 
Boccace. — Oratio  Proverhialis  to  the  Virgin, 
from  Petrarch;  Falkland  to  Sandys;— Dry- 
den's  Preface  to  the  third  vol*  of  Miscella- 
nies.* 

^'  Oct.  26.  Thursday.  We  saw  the  China  at 
S^ve,  cut,  glazed,  painted.  Bellevue,  a  pleasing 
house,  not  great:  fine  prospect. — Meudon,  an 
old  palace. — Alexander  in  porphyry:  hollow 
between  eyes  and  nose,  thin  cheeks. — Plato  and 
Aristotle. — Noble  terrace  overlooks  the  town. 
—St.  Cloud. — Gallery  not  very  high,  nor  grand, 
but  pleasing.— In  the  rooms,  Michael  Angelo, 
drawn  by  himself.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Des  Cartes, 
Bochart,  Naudaeus,  Mazarine. — Gilded  wains- 
cot, so  common  that  it  is  not  minded.— Gough 
and  Keene. — Hooke  came  to  us  at  the  inn. — A 
message  from  Drumgold. 

"  Oct.  27.  Friday.     1  staid  at  home. — Gough 

•  He  means,  \  suppose,  that  he  read  ttesfe  different  pieces, 
while  he  remamed  in  the  library^ 
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and  Keene,  and  Mrs.  S— 's  friends  dined 

urith  us. — This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fire.~ 
The  weather  is  grown  very  cold,  and  I  fear,  has 
a  bad  effect  upon  my  breath,  which  has  grown 
much  more  free  and  easy  in  this  country. 

"  Sat.  28.  I  visited  the  Grand  Chartreux 
built  by  St.  Louis. — It  is  built  for  forty,  but 
contains  only  twenty-four,  and  will  not  maintain 
more. — ^The  friar  that  spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty 
apartment. — Mr.  Baretti  says  four  rooms ;  I  re- 
member but  three. — His  books  seemed  to  be 
French. — His  garden  was  neat;  he  gave  me 
grapes. — ^We  saw  tlie  Place  de  Victoire,  with 
the  statues  of  the  King,  and  the  captive  na* 
tious. 

"  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxem- 
bourg, but  the  gallery  was  shut — We  climbed 
to  the  top  stairs. — I  dined  with  Colbrooke,  who 
had  much  company  : — Foote,  Sir  George  Rod- 
ney, Motteux,  Udson,  Taaf. — Called  on  the 
Prior,  and  found  him  in  bed. 

"  Hotel — a  guinea  a  day. — Coach,  three  gui- 
neas  a  week. — Valet  de  place,  three  1.  a  day.-— 
Advunt-Coureur^  a  guinea  a  week. — Ordinary 
dinner,  six  1.  a  head. — Our  ordinary  seems  lo 
be  about  five  guineas  a  day. — Our  extraordinary 
expenses,  as  diversions,  gratuities,  clothes,  I 
cannot  reckon.  Our  travelling  is  ten  guineas 
a  day. 

"  White  stockings,  181.     Wig. — Hat. 

"  Sunday,  Octl  29.  We  saw  the  boarding- 
school. — The  EnJ'ans  trouves. — A  room  with 
about  eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as 
a  parlour. — ^They  lose  a  third  ;  take  in  to  per- 
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haps  more  than  seven  [years  old] ;  put  them  to 
trades ;  pin  to  them  the  papers  sent  with  them. 
— Want  nurses. — Saw  their  chapel. 

"  Went  to  St.  Eustati^ ;  saw  an  innumerable 
company  of  girls  catechised,  in  many  bodies, 
perhaps  100  to  a  catechist — Boys  taught  at  one 
time,  girls  at  another.— The  sermon;  the 
preacher  wears  a  cap,  which  he  takes  off  at  the 
name ;— his  action  uniform,  not  very  violent 

*'  Oct.  30,  Monday.  We  saw  the  library  of 
St.  Germain. — A  very  noble  collection  — Codex 
Hivinmiim  Officiorumy  1459: — a  letter,  square, 
like  that  of  the  Offices^  perhaps  the  same.— The 
CodeXy  by  Fust  and  Gernsheym — Meursius^  12 
V.  ioh-'-^AmadiSy  in  French,  3  v.  fol. — Catho- 
LicoN  sine  colop/wne^  but  of  J  460. — ^Two  other 
editions,*  one  by  Augmtin,  de  Civitate 

Jhi^  without  name,  date,  or  place,  but  of  Fust's 
square  letter  as  it  seems. 

"  I  dined  with  Col.  Drumgoid;  had  a  pleas** 
ing  afternoon. 

**  Some  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's  stand 
in  presses  from  the  wall,  like  those  at  Oxford. 

**  Oct.  37.  Tuesday.  I  lived  at  the  Benedic- 
tines; meagre  day;  soup  meagre,  herrings,  eels, 
both  with  sauce;  fryed  iish ;  lentils^  tasteless  in 
themselves.      In  the  library;    where  1  found 

♦  I  have  looked  in  vain  into  De  Bure,  Meerman,  Mattaire, 
and  other  typographical  books,  for  the  two  editions  of  the 
"  Catholicon"  which  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  here,  with  ifames 
which  I  cannot  make  out.  I  read  ^'  one  by  Latinius,  one  by 
Boedinm/*  I  have  deposited  the  original  MS.  in  the  British 
.Museum,  where  the  curious  tnay  see  it  My  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements are  due  to  Mr.  Planta  for  the  trouble  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  take  in  Eliding  my  researches. 
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Maffeus's  de  Histaria  ItuUca:  PranumtoriuM 
Jleetere,  to  double  the  Cape.    I  parted  v«ry  ten- 
derly from  the  Prior  and  Friar  Wilkes, 

•'  MaitresdesArts,  2y. — Bacc.  TbeoL  3y.— 
Licentiate^  2  y. — Doctor  Th.  2  y.  in  all  9  years. 
— For  the  Doctorate  three  disputations,  Mofor, 
MinoTj  Sorbonica. — Several  colleges  suppress- 
ed, and  transferred  to  that  which  was  the  Jesuit  s 
Collie. 

•'  Nor.  1.  Wednesday.  We  left  Paris.— St. 
Dennis,  a  large  town ;  the  church  not  very  large, 
but  the  middle  isle  is  very  lofty  and  awful. — 
On  the  left  are  chapels  built  beyond  the  line  of 
the  wall,  which  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
sides.  The  organ  is  higher  above  the  pavement 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen.— The  gates  are  of 
brass. — On  the  middle  gate  is  the  history  of  our 
Lord.-^Tbe  painted  windows  are  historical, 
and  said  to  be  eminently  beautiful. — We  were 
at  another  church  belonging  to  a  convent^  of 
which  the  portal  is  a  dome ;  we  could  not  enter 
further,  and  it  was  almost  dark. 

•*  Nov.  2.  Thursday.  We  came  this  day  to 
Chantilly>  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
€ond6. — ^This  place  is  eminently  beautified  by 
all  varieties  of  waters  starting  up  in  fountains, 
falling  in  cascades,  running  in  streams,  and 
spread  in  lakes. — ^The  water  seems  to  be  too 
near  the  house — All  this  water  is  brought  from 
a  source  or  river  three  leagues  off,  by  an  artifi- 
cial canal,  which  for  one  league  is  carried  under 
ground. — ^The  house  is  magnificent. — The  cabi- 
net seems  well  stocked ;  what  I  remember  was, 
the  jaws  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  young  hip- 
popotamus  preserved,  which,  however,  is  so 
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small,  that  I  doubt  its  reality,*— It  seems  too 
hairy  for  an  abortion,  and  too  small  for  a  ma- 
ture birth. — Nothing  was  in  spirits;  all  was 
dry. — The  dog;  the  deer;  the  ant-bear  with 
long  snout. — The  toucan,  long  broad  beak.  — 
The  stables  were  of  very  great  length. — The 
kennel  haid  no  scents. — ^There  was  a  mockery 
of  a  village, — ^The  Menagerie  had  few  animals.''^ 
—Two  faussans^t  or  Brasilian  weasels,  spotted, 
very  wild.— There  is  a  forest,  and,  I  think,  a 
park. — I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary,  anil 
next  morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and  with 
pains  in  the  toes. 

"  Nov.  3.  Friday.  We  came  to  Compeigne, 
a  very  large  town,  with  a  royal  palace  built 
round  a  pentagonal  court.  The  court  is  raised 
upon  vaults,  and  has,  I  suppose,  an  entry  on 
one  side  by  a  gentle  rise. — Talk  of  painting. — 
.The  church  is  not  very  large,  but  very  elegant 
and  splendid. — I  had  at  first  great  difficulty  to 
walk,  but  motion  grew  continually  easier. — At 
night  we  came  to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  city. — 

*  The  writing  is  so  bad  here,  that  the  names  of  several  of 
the  animals  could  not  be  decyphered  without  much  more  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  history  than  I  possess. — Dr.  Blag- 
den,  with  his  usual  politeness^  most  obligingly  examined  the 
MS.  To  that  gentleman,  and  to  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  also  very  readily  assisted  me^  I  beg  leave  to 
express  my  best  thanks. 

t  It  is  thus  written  by  Johnson,  from  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion olfossane.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  person  who 
shewed  this  Menagerie  was  mistaken  ip  supposing  XJtitfossant 
and  the  Brasilian  weasel  to  be  the  same,  the  fossane  being  a 
different  animal,  and  a  native  of  Madagascar.  I  find  them,, 
however,  upon  one  plate  in  Pennant's  "  Synopsis  of  Quad- 
rupeds." 
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The  cathedral  is  Terj  beaatifuF,  the  pillars  al- 
ternately Gothick  and  Corinthian. — We  enter- 
ed a  very  noble  parochial  church. — Noyon  is 
M^alled,  and  is  said  to  be  three  miles  round. 

"Nov.  4.  Saturday.  We  rose  very  early, 
and  came  through  St.  Quintin  to  Cambray,  not 
long  after  three. — We  went  to  an  English  nun- 
nery, to  give  a  letter  to  Father  Welsh,  the  confes- 
sor, vi^ho  came  to  visit  us  in  the  evening. 

**  Nov.  5.  Sunday.  We  saw  the  Cathedral. 
•—It  is  very  beautiful,  with  chapels  on  eacli 
side. — The  choir  splendid. — ^The  balustrade  in 
one  part  brass. — ^^fhe  Neff  very  high  and  grand. 
—  The  altar  silver  as  far  as  it  is  seen. — ^The 
vestments  very  splendid.— At  the  Benedictines 
church' " 

Here  his  Journal*  ends  abruptly.  Whether 
he  wrote  any  more  after  this  time,  I  know  not ; 
but  probably  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land about  the  1 2th  of  November.  These  short 
notes  of  his  tour,  though  they  may  seem  minute 
taken  singly,  make  together  a  considerable  mass 
of  information,  and  exhibit  such  an  ardour  of 
inquiry,  and  acuteness  of  examination,  as,  I  be- 
lieve, are  foimd  in  but  few  travellers,  especially 
at  an  advanced  age.  They  completely  refute 
the  idle  notion  which  has  been  propagated, 
that  he  could  not  see;  and,  if  he  had  taken  the 
Jrouble  to  revise  and  digest  them,  he  undoubt- 
edly could  have  expanded  them  into  a  very  en- 
tertaining narrative. 

*  My  worthy  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisdeo, 
by  his  accurate  acquaintar)ce  with  France,  enabled  rae  to  make 
out  many  proper  names  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  written  indis- 
tinctly, and  sometimes  spelt  erroneously. 
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When  I  met  him  in  London  the  following: 
year,  the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his 
French  tour  was,  *•  Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the  vi- 
sibilities  of  Paris,  and  round  it;  but  to  have 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  people  there, 
would  have  required  more  time  than  I  could 
stay.  I  was  just  beginning  to  creep  into  ac- 
quaintance by  means  of  Colonel  Drumgold,  a 
very  high  man,  Sir,  head  of  UEcole  Militaire, 
a  most  complete  character,  for  he  had  first  been 
a  professor  of  rhetorick,  and  then  became  a 
soldier.  And,  Sir,  I  was  very  kindly  treated 
by  the  English  Benedictines,  and  have  a  cell 
appropriated  to  me  in  their  convent." 

He  observed,  "  The  great  in  France  live  very 
magnificently,  but  the  rest  very  miserably. 
There  is  no  happy  middle  state  as  in  England. 
The  shops  of  Paris  are  mean;  the  meat  in  the 
markets  is  such  as  would  be  sent  to  a  gaol  in 
England  ;  and  Mr.  Thrale  justly  observed,  that 
the  cookery  of  the  French  was  forced  upon 
them  by  necessity ;  for  they  could  not  eat  their 
meat,  unless  they  added  some  taste  to  it.  The 
Frencbare  an  indelicate  people ;  they  will  spit 
upon  any  place.     At  Madame  's,  a  lite- 

rary lady  of  rank,  the  footman  took  the  sugar 
in  his  fingers,  and  threw  it  into  my  coffee.  I 
was  going  to  put  it  aside ;  but  hearing  it  was 
made  on  purpose  for  me,  I  e'en  tasted  Tom*s 
fingers.  The  same  lady  would  needs  make  tea 
a  V  Anglmse.  The  spout  of  the  tea-pot  did  not 
pour  freely;  she  bade  the  footman  blow  into  it. 
France  is  worse  than  Scotland  in  every  thing 
but  climate.     Nature  has  done  more  for  the 
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French ;  but  they  have  done  less  for  themselves 
than  the  Scotch  have  done." 

it  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at  the 
same  time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  my  friend,  while  there,  was  abundantly 
ludicrous.  He  told  me,  that  the  French  were 
quite  astonished  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and 
at  his  dress,  which  he  obstinately  continued 
exactly  as  in  London ;— his  brown  clothes,  black 
stockings,  and  plain  shirt.  He  mentioned,  that 
an  Irish  gentleman  said  to  Johnson,  ''  Sir,  yoa 
have  not  seen  the  best  French  players.**  John- 
son. "  Players,  Sir !  I  look  on  them  ^s  no  bet- 
ter than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and  joint- 
stools  to  make  faces  and  produce  laughter,  like, 
dancing  dogs.'' — "  But,  Sir,  you  will  allow  that 
some  players  are  better  than  others  ?'*  John- 
son. "Yes,  Sir,  as  some  dogs  dance  belter 
than  others.** 

While  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was  gene- 
rally very  resolute  in  speaking  Latin.  It  was 
a  maxim  with  him  that  a  man  should  not  let 
himself  down,  by  speaking  a  language  which  he 
speaks  imperfectly.  Indeed,  we  must  have 
often  observed  how  inferiour,  how  much  like  a 
child  a  man  appears,  who  speaks  a  broken 
tongue.  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  one 
of  the  dinners  of  the  Royal  Academy,  presented 
him  to  a  Frenchman  of  great  distinction,  he 
would  not  deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked 
Latin,  though  his  Excellency  did  not  under- 
stand it,  owing,  perhaps,  to  Johnson's  English 
pronunciation  :  yet  upon  another  occasion  he 
was  pbserved  to  speak  French  to  a  Frenchman 
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of  high  rank,  who  spoke  English ;  and  being 
asked  the  reason,  with  some  expression  of  sur- 
prise,— h6  answered,  "  Because  I  think  ray 
French  is  as  good  as  his  English."  Though 
Johnson  understood  French  perfectly,  he  could 
not  spe»k  it  readily,  as  I  have  observed  at  his 
first  interview  with  General  Paoli,  in  1769;  yet 
he  wrote  it,  I  imagine,  pretty  well,  as  appears 
from  some  of  his  letters  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  collec- 
tion, of  which  I  shall  transcribe  one: 

A  Madame  La  Comtesse  de  . 

"  July  16,  1771. 

^'  Ouij  Madame,  le  moment  est  arrivey  et  il 
faut  queje  parte.  Mais  pourquoifaut  il  partir? 
Est  ce  queje  nCennuye  ?  Je  m'ennuyerai  alleurs. 
Est  ce  que  je  cherche  ou  quelque  plaisir,  ou 
quelque  soulagement  ?  Je  ne  cherche  rieuy  je 
fCespere  rien.  Aller  voir  ce  que  jai  im,  etre  un 
peu  rejouCy  un  peu  degoute,  me  resouvenir  que  la 
vie  s6  passe  en  vain,  me  plaindre  de  moi,  m'en- 
dnrcir  aux  dehors;  void  le  tout  de  ce  q\Con 
compte  pour  les  detices  de  Vanne*  Que  Dieu 
vous  donnCf  Madame,  tous  les  agremens  de  la  vie, 
avec  un  esprit  qui  peut  en  jouir  sans  s'y  livrer 
trap:' 

Here  let  me  not  forgot  a  curious  anecdote,  as 
related  to  me  by  Mr.  Beauclerk,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  as  well  as  I  can  in  that 
gentleman's  lively  manner;  and  in  justice  to 
him  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Johnson  told 
me  I  might  rely  both  on  the  correctness  of  his 

VOL.    II.  F   f 
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memory,  and  the  fidelity  of  iiis  narrative.—- 
*^  When  Madame  de  Boufflers  was  first  in  Eng- 
land, (said  Beauclerky)  she  was  desirous  to  see 
Johnson.     I  accordingly  went  with  her  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  she  was  enter- 
tained with   his  conversation  for  some  time. 
When  our  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him,  and 
were  got  into  Inner  Temple-lane,  when  all  at 
once  I  heard  a  noise  like  thunder.    This  was 
occasioned  by  Johnson,  who  it  seems,  upon  a 
little  recollection,  had  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  his 
literary  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality, 
and  eager  to  show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry, 
was  harrying  down  the  stair-case  in  violent  agi- 
tation.    He  overtook  us  before  we  reached  the 
Templegate,  and  brushing  in  between  me  and 
Madame  de  Boufflers,  seized  her  hand,  and 
conducted  her  to  her  coach.     His  dress  was  a 
rusty  brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes 
by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  stick- 
ing on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his 
shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breaches  hanging 
loose.    A  considerable  crowd  of  people  gather- 
ed round,  and  were  not  a  little  struck  by  this 
singular  appearance.'* 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency  and 
el^ance.  When  Pere  Boscovich  was  in  Eng- 
land Johnson  dined  in  company  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  and  at  Dr.  Douglas's,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbury..  Upon  both  occasions 
that  celebrated  foreigner  expressed  his  asto* 
nisbment  at  Johnson's  Latin  conversation. 
When  at  Paris,  Johnson  thus  characterised 
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Voltaire  to  Freron  the  Journalist;    **  Vir  est 
acerrimi  ingenii  el  paucarum  Kterarum.^ 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  MY  PEAR  SIR,  "  Edinburgh,  Dec.  5,  1775. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Maclean,  the  young  Laird 
of  Col,  being  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  London, 
I  give  him  this  letter  to  introduce  him  to  your 
acquaintance.  The  kindness  which  you  and  I 
experienced  from  his  brother,  whose  unfortu- 
nate death  we  sincerely  lament,  will  make  us 
always  desirous  to  show  attention  to  any  branch 
of  the  family.  Indeed  you  have  so  much  of 
the  true  Highland  cordiality,  that  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  thought  me  to  blame  if  I  had 
neglected  to  recommend  to  you  this  Hebridean 
prince,  in  whose  island  we  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained. I  ever  am  with  respectful  attach- 
ment, my  dear  Sir, 

"  Tfour  most  obliged 

''  And  most  humble  servant, 

^' James  Boswell." 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  most  agree- 
able accounts  of  the  polite  attention  with  which 
he  was  receivedby  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Dr.  Bumey  informs 
me  that,  "  he  very  frequently  met  Dr.  Johnson 
at  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streatham,  wher?  they  had 
many  long  conversations,  often  sitting  up  as 
long  as  the  fire  and  candles  lasted,  and  much 
longer  than  the  patience  of  the  servants  sub- 
sisted." 

F  f  2 
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A  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  which  that  gen- 
tleman recollects,  shall  here  be  inserted. 

'*  I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner  but  when  I 
have  had  a  bad  night,  and  then  the  nap  takes 
me^ 

"  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be 
considered  as  saying  nothing  but  what  is  strict- 
ly true.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  some 
degree  of  exaggerated  praise.  In  lapidary  in- 
scriptions a  man  is  not  upon  oath." 

**  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great 
schools  than  formerly,  but  then  less  is  learned 
there ;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  one  end 
they  lose  at  the  other." 

"  More  is  learned  in  publick  than  in  private 
schools,  from  emulation ;  there  is  the  collision 
of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  r^tdiation  of  many 
minds  pointing  to  one  centre.  Though  few 
boys  make  their  own  exercises,  yet  if  a  good 
exercise  is  given  up,  out  of  a  great  number  of 
boys,  it  is  made  by  somebody." 

**  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education 
is  as  well  known,  and  has  long  been  as^well 
known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavouring  to 
make  children  prematurely  wise  is  useless  la- 
bour. Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at 
five  or  six  years  old  than  other  children,  what 
use  can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and 
labour  of  the  teacher  can  never  be  repaid.  Too 
much  is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little 

performed.     Miss was  an  instance  of 

early  cultivation,  but  in  what  did  it  terminate? 
In  marrying  a  little  Prest)yterian  parson,  who 
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keeps  an  infant  boarding-school,  so  that  all  her 
employment  now  is,  ' 

*  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer/ 

She  tells  the  children,  *  This  is  a  cat,  and  that 
is  a  dog,  with  four  legs  and  a  tail ;  see  there  I 
you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for 
you  can  speak.'  If  I  had  bestowed  such  an 
education  on  a  daughter,  and  had  discovered 
that  she  thought  of  marrying  such  a  fellow,  I 
would  have  sent  her  to  the  Congress^ 

"  After  having  talked  slightingly  of  musick, 
he  was  observed  to  listen  very  attentively  while 
Miss  Thrale  played  on  the  harpsicord,  and  with 
eagerness  he  called  to  her,  *  Why  don't  you 
dash  away  like  Burneyr'  Dr.  Burney  upon 
this  said  to  him,  *  I  believe,  Sir,  we  shall  make 
a  musician  of  you  at  last.'  Johnson  with  can- 
did complacency  replied,  *  Sir,  1  shall  be  glad 
to  have  a  new  sense  given  to  me." 

**  He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the 
breakfast-room,  and  been  a  considerable  time 
by  himself  before  any  body  appeared.  When 
on  a  subsequent  day  he  was  twitted  by  Mrs 
Thrale  for  being  very  late,  which  he  generally 
was,  he  defended  himself  by  alluding  to  the  ex- 
traordinary  morning,  when  he  had  been  too 
early.  *  Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  come  down 
to  vacuity y 

"  Dr.  Burney  having  remarked  that  Mr.Gar- 
rick  was  beginning  to  look  old,  he  said,  "  Why, 
Sir,  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  that;  no  man's 
face  has  had  more  wear  and  tear." 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer  time 
than  I  supposed  he  would  be  silent,  I  wrote  to 
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him  December  18,  not  in  gooil  spirits.  ^*  Some- 
times 1  have  been  afraid  that  the  cold  which 
has  gone  over  £urope  this  year  like  a  sort 
of  pestilence  has  seiz^  you  severely :  some- 
times my  imagination,  which  is  upon  occasions 
prolifick  of  evil,  hath  figured  that  you  may 
have  somehow  taken  offence  at  some  part  of  my 
conduct 


*'  TO  JAMES    BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
**   DEAR   8IK, 

•*  Never  dream  of  any  offence.  How 
should  you  offend  me?  I  consider  your  friend- 
ship as  a  possession,  which  I  intend  to  hold  till 
you  take  it  from  me,  and  to  lament  if  ever  by 
my  fault  I  should  lose  it.  However,  when  such 
suspicions  find  their  way  into  your  mind,  al- 
ways give  them  vent;  I  shall  make  haste  to 
disperse  them;  but  hinder, their  first  ingress  if 
yon  can.^    Consider  such  thoughts  as  morbid. 

**  Such  illness  as  may  excuse  my  omission  to 
Lord  Hailes,  I  cannot  honestly  plead.  I  have 
been  hindered,  I  know  not  how,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  petty  obstructions.  I  hope  to  mend  im- 
mediately, and  to  send  next  post  to  his  Lord- 
ship. Mr.  Thrale  would  have  written  to  you  if 
I  had  omitted ;  he  sends  his  compliments,  and 
wishes  to  see  you. 

'^  You  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no  more 
wrangling  about  feudal  inheritance.  How  does 
the  young  haird  of  Auchinleck?  I  suppose 
Miss  Veronica  is  grown  a  reader  and  dis- 
courses 

''  I  have  just  now  got  a  cough,  but  it  has. 
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never  yet  hindered  ine  from  sleeping;  I  have 
had  quieter  nights  than  are  common  with  me. 

^^  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Joseph*  has  had 
the  wit  to  find  the  way  back.  He  is  a  fiue  fel- 
low, and  one  of  the  best  travellers  in  the  world. 

"  Young  Col  brought  me  your  letter.  He  is 
a  very  pleasing  youth.  I  took  him  two  days 
ago  to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dinecl  together.  I 
was  as  civil  as  I  had  the  means  of  being. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  Raasay,  acknow- 
ledging, with  great  appearance  of  satisfaction, 
the  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  paper.  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  was  done. 

**  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,   who 

does  not  love  me ;  and  of  aril  the  rest,  I  need 

only  send  them  to  those  that  do ;  and  I  am 

afraid  it  will  give  you  very  little  trouble  to  dis. 

tribute  them.     I  am,  my  dear,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  December  23,  1775. 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, nothing  for  the  publick:  but  that  his 
mind  was  still  ardent,  and  fraught  with  gener- 
ous wishes  to  attain  to  still  higher  degrees  of 
literary  excellence,  is  proved  by  his  private 
notes  of  this  year,  which  I  shall  insert  in  their 
proper  place. 

•  Joseph  Ritter,  a  Bohemian,  who  was  in  my  service  many 
years,  and  attended  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  in  our  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides.  After  having  left  me  for  some  time,  he  had  now  re- 
tmmed  to  me. 
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^^    TO  JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
''   DEAR  StE, 

*^  I  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord  Hailes  s 
papers.  While  I  was  in  France,  I  looked  very 
often  into  Henault;  but  Lord  Hailes,  in  my 
opinion,  leaves  him  far  and  far  behind.  Why 
I  did  not  dispatch  so .  short  a  perusal  sooner, 
when  I  look  back,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  dis- 
cover :  but  human  moments  are  stolen  away  by 
a  thousand  petty  impediments  which  leave  no 
trace  behind  them.  I  have  been  afflicted, 
through  the  whole  Christmas,  with  the  general 
disorder,  of  which  the  worst  effect  was  a  cough, 
which  is  now  much  mitigated,  though  the  coun- 
try, on  which  I  look  from  a  window  at  Strea- 
tham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  very  ill:  every  body  else  is  as 
usual. 

"  Among  the  papers,  I  found  a  letter  to  you 
which  I  think  you  had  not  opened ;  and  a  pa- 
per for  ^The  Chronicle,'  which  I  suppose  it 
not  necessary  now  to  insert.  I  return  them 
both. 

"  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  receiving  Lord  Hailes's  first  volume,  fur 
which  I  return  my  most  respectful  thanks. 

**  I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your 
haughty  lady,  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love 
me,)  and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young  Laird, 
all  happiness.  Teach  the  young  gentleman, 
in  spite  of  his  mamma,  to  think  and  speak  well 
of.  Sir, 

'*  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson/' 

"  Jan.  10,  1776, 
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At  this  time  vrai^  id  agitation  a  matter  of  great 
conseqaence  to  me  and  my  family,  which  I 
should  not  obtrude  upon  the  world,  were  it 
not  that  the  part  which  Dr.  Johuson's  friend- 
ship/or  me  made  him  take  in  it,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  exertion  of  his  abilities,  which  it 
would  be  injustice  to  conceal.  That  what  he 
wrote  upon  the  subject  may  be  understood,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  state  of  the  question, 
which  1  shall  do  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manour  of 
Auchinleck,  (pronounced  Affleck,)  in  Ayrshire, 
which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same  name 
with  the  lands,  having  fallen  to  the  Orown  by 
forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth;  King  of  Scotland, 
granted  it  to  Thomas  Boswell,  a  branch  of  au 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Fife,  stilinghim 
in  the  charter,  ^^  dilecto  familiari  nostro;  and 
assigning,  as  the  cause  of  the  grant,  pro-bonoet 
Jideli  servitio  nobis  prastito. "  Thomas  Boswell 
was  slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with  his  Sove- 
reign, at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  in  1513. 

From  this  very  honourable  founder  of  our 
family,  the  estate  was.  transmitted,  in  a  direct 
series  of  heirs  male,  to  David  Boswell,  my  fa-^ 
ther's  great  grand  uncle,  who  had  no  sons,  but 
four  daughters,  who  were  all  respectably  mar- 
ried, the  eldest  to  Lord  Cathcart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  military 
feudal  principle  of  continuing  the  male  succes- 
sion, passed  by  his  daughters,  and  settled  the 
estate  on  his  nephew  by  his  next  brother,  who 
approved  of  the  deed,  and  renounced  any  pre- 
tensions which  he  might  possibly  have,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  son.    But  the  estate  having  been 
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burtbened  with  large  portions  to  the  daagfaters, 
and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the  ne- 
phew to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  what 
remained  was  still  much  encumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved,  and, 
in  some  degree,  relieved  the  estate*  His  son, 
my  grandfather,  an  eminent  lawyer,  not  only 
re-purchased  a  great  part  of  what  bad  been 
sold,  but  acquired  other  lands ;  and  my  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  Scotland^  and  had 
added  considerably  to  the  estate,  now  signified 
his  inclination  to  take  the  privit^e  allowed  by 
our  law,*  to  secure  it  to  his  family  in  perpe- 
tuity by  an  entail,  which,  on  account  of  his 
marriage  articles,  could  not  be  done  without 
my  consent* 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I  heartily 
concurred  with  him,  though  I  was  the  first  to 
be  restrained  by  it ;  but  we  unhappily  differed 
as  to  the  series  of  heirs  which  should  be  estabr 
lished,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  law,  called  to 
the  succession.  My  fieither  had  declared  a  pre* 
dilection  for  heirs  general,  that  is,  males  and 
females  indiscriminately.  He  was  willing,  how- 
ever, that  all  males,  descending  from  his  grand- 
father, should  be  preferred  to  females;  but 
would  not  extend  that  privilege  to  males  deri« 
ving  their  descent  from  a  higher  source.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous  partiality  for  heirs 
male,  however  remote^  which  I  maintained  by 
aigumenta  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  con- 
siderable weight  t    And  in  the  particular  case 

«  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1585,  Cap.  22. 
f  Aft  first,  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  naturaliiits, 
tbat  our  speeies^  is  traismitted  through  males  only,  the  females 
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of  our  family,  I  apprehended  that  we  were  un- 
der an  implied  obligation,  in  honour  and  good 
faith,  to  transmit  the  estate  by  the  ^ame  tenure 
l/vhich  we  held  it,  which  was  as  heirs  male,  ex- 
cluding nearer  females.  I  therefore,  as  I 
thought  conscientiously,  objected  to  my  father's 
scheme.  ' 

being  all  along  no  more  than  a  nidust  or  nurse,  as  Mother 
Earth  is  to  plants  of  every  sort ;  which  notion  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  that  text  of  scripture,  **  He  was  yet  in  ihe  loiris 
of  his  Father  when  Melchisedeck  met  him ;"  (Heb.  vii.  10.) 
and  consequently,  that  a  man's  grandson  by  a  daughter,  in* 
stead  of  being  his  surest  descendant,  as  is  vulgarly  said,  has, 
in  reality,  no  connection  whatever  with  his  blood. — And  se- 
i^ondly,  independent  of  this  theory,  (whi(^h,  if  true,  should 
completely  exclude  heirs  general,)  that  if  the  preference  of  a 
male  to  a  female,  without  regard  to  primogeniture,  (as  a  son, 
though  much  younger,  nay,  even  a  grandson  by  a  son,  to  a 
daughter,)  be  once  admitted,  as  it  universally  is,  it  must  be 
equally  reasonable  and  proper  in  th^  most  remote  degree  of 
descent  from  an  original  proprietor  of  an  estate,  as  in  the  near- 
est ;  because, — ^however  distant  from  the  representative  at  the 
time, — that  remote  heir  male,  upon  the  failure  of  those  nearer 
to  the  original  proprietor  than  he  is,  becomes  in  fact  the  near« 
est  male  to  Aim,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable  as  his  represent 
tative,  to  a  female  descendant.  A  little  extension  oi  mind 
will  enable  us  easily  to  perceive  that  a  son's  son,  in  continua- 
tion to  whatever  length  of  time,  is  preferable  to  a  son  s  daugh- 
ter, in  the  succession  to  an  ancient  inheritance;  in  which  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  representation  of  the  original  {pro- 
prietor, and  not  to  that  of  one  of  his  descendants. 

I  am  aware  of  Blackstone's  admirable  demonstration  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  legal  succession,  upon  the  principle  of 
there  being  the  greatest  probability  that  the  nearest  heir  (tf  the 
person  who  last  dies  proprietor  of  an  estate,  is  of  the  blood 
of  the  first  purchaser.  But  supposing  a  pedigree  to  be  care- 
fully authenticated  through  all  its  branches,  instead  of  mere 
probability  there  wiE  be  a  certaintg  diat  tie  nearest  heir  male^ 
ai  whatever  period^  has  the  same  right  of  blood  vdth  die  first 
heir  male,  namely,  the  origiml  purchaser's  eldest  son* 
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My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my 
father,  who  was  entitled  to  great  respect  and 
deference ;  and  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  dis- 
agreeable consequences  from  my  non-compli- 
ance with  his  wishes.  After  much  perplexity 
and  uneasiness,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  stating 
the  case,  with  all  its  difficulties,  at  full  lengthy 
and  earnestly  requesting  that  he  would  con- 
sider it  at  leisure,  and  favour  me  with  his  friend- 
ly opinion  and  advice. 

^*  T6  JAMES   BOS  WELL,    ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  was  much  impressed  by  your  letter, 
and  if  I  can  form  upon  your  case  any  resolu- 
tion satisfactory  to  myself,  will  very  gladly  im- 
part it :  but  whether  I  am  equal  to  it,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  c^se  compounded  of  law  and 
justice,  and  requires  a  mind  versed  in  juridical 
disquisitions.  Could  not  you  tell  your  whole 
mind  to  Lord  Hailes?  He  is,  you  know,  both 
a  Christian  and  a  Lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is 
above  partiality,  and  above  loquacity :  and,  I 
believe,  he  will  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which 
he  may  quiet  a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering 
mind.  Write  to  me,  as  any  thing  occurs  to 
you ;  and  if  I  find  myself  stopped  by  want  of 
facts  necessary  to  be  known,  I  will  make  in- 
quiries of  you  as  my  doubts  arise. 

"  If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  found 
only  fanciful,  yon  decide  rightly  in  judging  that 
your  father's  fancies  may  claim  the  preference ; 
but  whether  they  are  fanciful  or  rational,  is  the 
question.  I  really  think  Lord  Hailes  coaW 
help  us. 
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"  Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs,  Bos- 
well  ;  and  tell  her,  that  I  hope  to  be  wanting 
in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to  bring  you 
all  out  of  your  troubles. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  London,  Jan.  15,  1776. 

TO  THK  SAME. 

."  DEAR    SIR, 

"  I  am  going  to  write  upon  a  question 
which  requires  more  knowledge  of  local  law, 
and  more  acquaintance  with  the  general  rules 
of  inheritance,  than  I  can  claim;  but  I  write, 
because  you  request  it. 

^'  Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by  na- 
tural right  wholly  in  the  power  of  its  present 
owner ;  and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  bequeathed, 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  as  judgment  shall 
direct,  or  passion  incite. 

"  But  natural  right  would  avail  little  without 
the  protection  of  law ;  and  the  primary  notion 
of  law  is  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  natural 
right.  A  man  is  therefore,  in  society,  not  fully 
master  of  what  he  calls  his  own,  but  he  still  re- 
tains all  the  power  which  law  does  not  take 
from  him. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either 
leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  moral 
obligations. 

"  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, your  father  still  retains  such  possession, 
with  such  power  over  it,  that  he  can  sell  it,  and 
do  with  the  money  what  he  will,  without  any 
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I^al  impediment  But  when  he  extends  his 
power  beyond  his  own  life,  by  settling  the  order 
of  succession,  the  law  makes  your  consent  ne- 
cessary. 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to 
risk  the  money  in  some  specious  adventure,  and 
in  that  adventure  loses  the  whole ;  his  posterity 
would  be  disappointed ;  but  they  could  not 
think  themselves  injured  or  robbed.  If  he 
spent  it  upon  vice  or  pleasure,  his  successors 
could  only  call  him  vicious  and  voluptuous; 
they  could  not  say  that  he  was  injurious  or  un- 
just 

**  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He 
that,  by  selling,  or  squandering,  may  disinherit 
a  whole  family,  may  certainly  disinherit  part, 
by  a  partial  settlement. 

*'  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exi- 
gencies of  particular  times,  and  it  is  but  acci- 
dental that  they  last  longer  than  their  causes : 
the  limitation  of  feudal  succession  to  the  male 
arose  from  the  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  attend 
bis  chief  in  war. 

**  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  chang- 
ing,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  usurpation 
to  prescribe  rules  to  posterity,  by  presuming  to 
judge  of  what  we  cannot  know ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  I  fully  approve  either  your  design 
or  your  father's,  to  limit  that  succession  which 
descended  to  you  unlimited.  If  we  are  to  leave 
sartum  tectum  to  posterity,  what  we  have  with- 
out merit  of  our  own  received  from  our  ances- 
tors^ should  not  choice  and  free-will  be  kept 
unviolated  ?  Is  land  to  be  treated  with  more 
reveifence  than  liberty? —If  this  ciHisideratioii 
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should  restrain  your  father  from  disinheriting 
some  of  the  males,  does  it  leave  you  the  power 
of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

*^  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make 
any  will  ?  Can  he  appoint,  out  of  the  inherit- 
ance, any  portions  to  his  daughter?  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  shadowy  difference  between 
the  power  of  leaving  laud,  and  of  leaving  money 
to  be  raised  from  land;  between  leaving  an 
estate  to  females,  and  leaving  the  male  heir,  in 
effect,  only  their  steward* 

^^  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed 
only  males  to  inherit,  and  during  the  continu* 
anceof  this  law  many  estates  to  have  descend- 
ed, passing  by  the  females,  to  remoter  heirs. 
Suppose  afterwards  the  law  repealed  in  corre- 
spondence with  a  change  of  manners,  and  wo- 
men made  capable  of  inheritance;  would  not 
then  the  tenure  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Could 
the  women  have  no  benefit  from  a  law  made  in 
their  favour?  Must  they  be  passed  by  upon 
moral  principles  for  ever^  because  they  were 
once  excluded  by  a  legal  prohibition  ?  Or  may 
that  which  paissed  only  to  males  by  one  law, 
pass  likewise  to  females  by  anothei^? 

^^  You  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain 
the  right  of  your  brothers.*  I  do  not  see  how 
any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

'^  As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act 
of  your  ancestor^  who  directed  the  succession 
from  the  females,  you  inquire,  very  properly, 
what  were  his  motives,  and  what  was  his  inten- 
tion ;  for  you  certainly  are  not  bound  by  his  act 

*  Which  term  I  applied  to  all  the  heirs  male. 
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more  than  he  intended  to  bind  you,  nor  hold 
your  land  on  harder  or  stricter  terms  than  those 
on  which  it  was  granted. 

"  Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts. 
When  he  left  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  by  ex- 
cluding his  daughters,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  in 
his .  power  to  have  perpetuated  the  succession 
to  the  males?  If  he  could  have  done  it,  he 
seems  to  have  shewn,  by  omitting  it,  that  he  did 
not  desire  it  to  be  done,  and  upon  your  own 
principles,  you  will  not  easily  prove  your  right 
to  destroy  that  capacity  of  succession  which 
your  ancestors  have  left. 

^^  If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of  mak- 
ing a  perpetual,  settlement;  and  if,  therefore,  we 
cannot  judge  distinctly  of  his  intentions,  yet  his 
act  can  only  be  considered  as  an  example ;  it 
makes  not  an  obligation.  ^  And,  as  you  observe 
he  set  no  example  of  rigorous  adherence  to  the 
line  of  succession;  He  that  overlooked  a  bro- 
ther, would  not  wonder  that  little  r^ard  is 
shewn  to  remote  relations* 

"  As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great 
part,  purely  legal,  no  man  can  be  supposed  to 
bequeath  any  thing,  but  upon  legal  terms ;  he 
can  grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies ;  and 
if  be  make  no  special  and  definite  limitation,  he 
confers  all  the  power  which  the  law  allows. 

"  Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited 
his  daughters;  but  it  no  more  follows  that  he 
intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for  posterity,  than  the 
disinheriting  of  his  brother. 

"  If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right  your 
father  admits  daughters  to   inheritance,   ask 
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yourself,  first,  by  what  right  you  require  them 
tote  excluded? 

"  It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your  father 
excludes  nobody;  he  only  admits  nearer  fe- 
males to  inherit  before  males  more  remote ;  and 
the  exclusion  is  purely  consequential. 

*'  These,  dear  Sir,  are  ray  thoughts,  immetho* 
dical  and  deliberative;  but,  perhaps,  you  may 
find  in  them  some  glimmering  of  evidence. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to 
you  a  conference  with  Lord  Hailes,  whom  you 
know  to  be  both  a  Lawyer  and  a  Christian. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell^ 
though  she  does  not  love  me.     I  am.  Sir, 
**  Your  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.^ 

«  Feb.  3,  1776. 

*'  I  had  followed  his  recommendation  and 
consulted  Lord  Hailes,  who  upon  this  subject 
had  a  firm  opinion  contrary  to  mine.  His  Lord- 
ship obligingly  took  the  trouble  to  write  me  a 
letter,  in  which  he  discussed  with  legal  and 
historical  learning,  the  points  in  which  I  saw 
much  difficulty,  maintaining  that  '^  the  (succes- 
sion of  heirs  general  was  the  succession,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn  it  by  record ;  observing 
that  the  estate  of  our  family  had  not  been  limit- 
ed to  heirs  male :  and  that  though  an  heir  male 
had  in  one  instance  been  chosen  in  preference 
to  nearer  females,  that  had  beeii  an  arbitrary 
act,  which  had  seemed  to  be  best  in  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  afiairs  at  that  time ;  and  the  fact 
was,  that  upon  a  fair  computation  of  the  value 
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of  land  ^d  money  at  the  time,  applied  to  the 
estate  and  the  burthens  upon  it,  there  waa  no- 
thing given  the  heir  male  but  the  skeleton  of  an 
estate*  "The  plea  of  conscience  (said  his 
Lordship,)  which  you  put>  is  a  most  respectable 
one,  especially  when  conscience  and  self  are  on 
different  sides.  But  I  think  that  conscience  is 
not  well  informed,  and  that  self  and  ^^  ought 
on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side."^ 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  influeBce 
upon  ray  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson,  begging 
to  hear  from  him  again,  upon  this  interesting 
question. 

TO  JAMES   BOSWKLi:,   ESQ. 

^  0SAa  tib, 

"  Having  not  any  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  or  customs  of  Scotland,  I  endeavoured  to 
consider  your  question  upon  general  principles, 
and  found  nothing  of  much  validity  that  I  could 
oppose  to  this  position :  *  He  who  inherits  a  fief 
nnliraiited  by  his  ancestors,  inherits  the  power 
of  limiting  it  according  to  his  own  judgment  or 
opinion/  If  this  be  true,  you  may  join  with 
your  father. 

*•  Further  consideration  produces  another 
conclusion :  *  He  who  receives  a  JSef  unlimited 
by  his  ancestors,  gives  his  heirs  some  reason  to 
complain,  if  he  does  not  transnqit  it  unlimited  to 
posterity.  For  why  should  he  make  the  state 
of  others  worse  than  his  own,  without  a  reason? 
If  this  be  true,  though  neither  you  nor  your  fa- 
ther are  about  to  do  what  is  quite  right,  but  as 
your  father  violates  (I  think)  the  legal  succes* 
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siofl  least,  be  seems  to  be  nearer  tli«  rigM  tliaa 
youmelf. 

^  Itcaonot  but  occur  that  ^  Women  have  tia* 
tural  and  equitable  claims  as  well  as  iQeii»  and 
these  claims  are  noito  be  capriciously  or  lightly 
superceded  or  infringed/  When  fiefs  implied 
military  service,  it  is  easily  discerned  why  fe^ 
males  could  not  inherit  them;  but  that  reason 
is  now  at  an  end.  As  manners  make  lawi» 
manners  likewise  repeal  them. 

^*  Theee  are  the  general  concla^ons  wfaick  I 
flare  attained.  None  df  them  are  very  fitvoai*- 
able  to  your  scheme  of  entail,  nor  perhaps  to 
any  scheme.  My  observatioii,  that  only  be  who 
acqntres  sm  estate  may  bequeath  it  ciiprieioM«- 
ly,  if  it  odntams  any  conviction,  includes  thit 
position  likewise,  that  only  he  who  acquires  nn 
estate  may  entail  it  capriciously.  But  1  think  it 
may  be  safely  presumed,  that  ^  he  who  inherits  an 
estate,  inherits  all  thepower  legally  concomitant:* 
and  that  *  he  who  gif  es  or  leaves  unlimited  ap  es- 
tate l^ally  limitable,  must  be  presumed  to  give 
that  power  of  limitation  which  he  omitted  to 
take  away,  and  to  commit  future  contingencies 
to  future  prudence.'  In  these  two  positions  I 
believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advise  you  to  rest; 
every  other  notion  of  possession  seemsto  me  full 
of  difficulties,  and  embarrassed  with  scruples. 

"  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  ar- 
rived now  at  full  liberty  without  the  help  of 
particular  circumstances,  which,  however,  have 
in  your  case  great  weight.  You  very  rightly 
observe,  that  he  who  passing  by  his  brother 
gave  the  inheritance  to  his  nephew,  could  limit 
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no  more,  than  he  gave;  and  by  Lord  Hailes's 
estimate  of  fourteen  years'  purchase,  what  be 
gave  was  do  more  tban  you  may  easily  entail 
according  to  your  own  opinion,  if  that  opinion 
should  finally  prevail. 

'^  Lord  Hailes's  suspicion  that  entails  are  en- 
croachments on  the  dominion  of  Providence, 
may  be  extended  to  all  hereditary  privil^es 
and  all  permanent  institutions;  I  do  not  see 
why  it  may  not  be  extended  to  any  provision 
(ot  the  present  hour,  since  all  care  about  futu- 
rity proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  we  know 
*  at  least  in  some  degree  what  will  be  future.  Of 
the  future  we  certainly  know  nothing;  but  we 
may  form  conjectures  from  the  past;  and  the 
power  of  forming  conjectures,  mcludes,,  in  my 
opinion,  the  duty  of  acting  inconformity  to  that 
probability  which  we  discover.      Providence 
gives  the  power,  of  which  reason  teaches  the 
use.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'^ 

«  Feb.  9,  1776. 

**  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with 
Mrs.  Boswell ;  make  my  compliments  to  her, 
and  to  the  little  people. 

**  Don't  burn  papers;  they  may  be  safe 
enough  in  your  own  box, — you  will  wish  to  see 
them  hereafter. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"    DEAR   sin,  ■ 

"  To  the  letters  which  I  have  written  about 
your  great  question  I  have  uothrog  to  add.     If 
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your  conscience  is  satisfied,  you  bave  now  only 
your  prudence  to  consult     I  long  for  a  letter, 
that  I  may  know  bow  this  troublesome  and  vex- 
atious question  is  at  last  decided.*  1  hope  that 
it  will  at  last  end  well.     Lord  Hailes's  letter 
was  very  friendly,  and  very  seasonable,  but  I 
think  his  aversion  from  entails  has  somethitig  in 
it  like  superstition.     Providence  is  not  counter- 
acted  by   any  means  which  Providence  puts 
into  our  power.     The  continuance  and  propa- 
gation of  families  makes  a  great  part  of  th^ 
Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means  prohibited  in 
the  Christian  institution,  though  the  necessity 
of  it  continues  no  longer.     Hereditary  tenures 
are  established  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  are 
accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary  authority. 
Sir  William  Temple  considers  our  constitution 
as  defective,  that  there  is  not  an  unalienable  es- 
tate in  land  connected  with  a  peerage:    and  ^ 
Lord  Bacon  mentions,  as  a  proof  that  the  Turk^ 
and  Barbarians,  their  want  ofStirpes,  as  he  calls 
them,  or  hereditary  rank.     Do  not  let  your 
mind,  when  it  is  freed  from  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  witb  con- 

*  The  entail  framed  by  my  father  with  various  judicious 
clauses  was  settled  by  him  and  me,  settling  the  estate  upon  the 
heirs  male  of  his  grandfather,  which  I  found  had  been  already 
done  by  my  grandfather,  imperfectly^  but  not  so  as  to  be  de- 
feated only  by  selling  the  lands.  I  was  freed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
from  scruples  of  conscientious  obligation,  and  could,  there- 
fore, gratify  my  father.  But  my  opinion  and  partiality  for 
male  succession,  in  its  full  extent,  remained  unshaken.  Yet 
let  me  not  be  thought  harsh  or  unkind  to  daughters :  for  my 
notion  is,  that  they  should  be  treated  with  great  affection  and 
tenderness,  and  always  participate  of  the  prosperity  of  the  fa- 
mily. 
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trary  objcctioM,  and  Hmk  all  entails  imlawiiiU 
till  yoa  have  cogent  arguments,  which  I  belie?e 
you  will  never  find.    I  am  afraid  of  scruples. 

•*  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's  papers  : 
part  I  found  hidden  in  a  drawer  in  which  I  had 
laid  them  for  security,  and  had  forgotten  them. 
Part  of  these  are  written  twice ;  I  have  returned 
both  the  copies.     Part  I  had  read  before. 

^^  Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes  my 
most  respectful  thanks  for  his  first  volume :  his 
accuracy  strikes  me  with  wotider ;  his  narrative 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Henault,  as  I  have 
formerly  mentioned. 

**  I  am  afiraid  that  the  trouble,  which  my  ir- 
regularity and  delay  has  cost  him,  is  greater, 
far  greater,  than  any  good  that  I  can  do  him 
will  ever  recompense ;  but  if  I  have  any  more 
copy,  I  will  try  to  do  better. 

^'  Pray  let  me  knowif  Mrs.  Bos  well  is  friends 
with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to  Veronica,  and 
Euphemia,  and  Alexander.    I  am.  Sir, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^'  Sah.  Johnson*'' 

**  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

''  Edinburgh,  Feb.  20,  1776. 

**  You  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and  re- 
lieted  me  from  imaginary  shackles  of  conscien- 
tious obligation.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could 
immediately  join  in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of 
heirs  approved  by  my  father;  but  it  is  bettw 
not  to  act  too  suddenly.'' 


"  BOUMaNSON  TO  ME.  MSWKLb.  . 

f 

**  PEAR  5IRi 

^^  I  am  glad  that  what  I  couid  think  or 
say  has  at  all  contributed  to  quiet  your 
thoughts.  Your  resolution  not  to  act,  till  your 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  more  deliberation,  is 
very  just.  If  you  have  been  scrupulous,  do  not 
.be  rash.  I  hope  that  as  you  think  more,  and 
take  opportunities  of  talking  with  men  intelli- 
gent in  questions  of  property,  you  will  be  able 
to  free  yourself  from  every  difficulty. 

*^  When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  think,  t^i 
packets.     Did  you  receive  them  all? 

"  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  suspect- 
ed her  to  have  written  without  yoor  kncw^ 
ledge,*  and  therefore  did  not  return  any  answer, 
lest  a  clandestine  correspondence  should  haitt 
been  perniciously  discovered.  I  will  write  lo 
her  soon. 

*' I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  Most  affectionately  yoursf 
"  Saw,  JoHiffiON/' 

''  Feb.  24, 1776. 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes  vi^hat 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  concerning  the  question 
which  perplexed  me  so  much,  his  Lordship 
wrote  to  me;  "  Your  scruples  have  produced 
more  fruit  than  I  ever  expected  from  them ;  an 
excellent  dissertation  on  general  principles  of 
morals  and  law.** 

*  A  letter  to  him  on  the  iateresting  .sab|e€t  of  the  (atoily 
settlemeni^  whidi  I  had  read. 
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J  wrote  to  Dr.  Ji^son  oo  tbe  SOA  of  Fe- 
bruary, complainiDg  of  melaDcholy,  and  ex- 
pressing a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him ;  in- 
forming him  that  the  ten  packets  came  all  safe; 
that  Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged  to  him,  and 
said  he  had  almost  wholly  removed  his  scruples^ 
against  entails. 

*'  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
**  DBAR   SIB, 

**  I  have  not  had  your  letter  half  an  hour ;: 
as  you  lay  so  much  weight  upon  my  notions,  I 
should  think  it  not  just  to  delay  my  answer. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melanchdy 
should  return,  and  should  be  sorry  likewise  if 
it  could  have  no  relief  but  from  my  company* 
My  counsel  you  may  have  when  you  are  pleas- * 
^  to  require  it;  but  of  my  company  you  can- 
not in  the  next  month  have  much,  for  Mr.Thrale 
will  take  me  to  Italy,'  he  says,  on  the  first  of 
April. . 

*♦  Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against 
Bcruples.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  reconciled  to 
your  settlement,  ,and  think  it  a  great  honour  to 
have  shaken  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  of  entails. 
Do  not,  however,  hope  wholly  to  reason  away 
your  troublies ;  do  not  feed  them  with  attention, 
and  they  will  die  imperceptibly  away.  Fix  your 
thoughts  upon  your  business,  fill  your  intervali^ 
with  company,  and  sunshine  will  again  break  in 
upon  your  mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  you 
must  come  very  quickly ;  and, even  then  I  know 
not  but  we  may  scour  the  country  together,  for 
I  have  a  mind  to  see  Oxford  and  Litchfield, 
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before  I  set  out  on  this  long  Journey.    To  this 

I  can  only  add  that  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"March  5. 1776, 

TO  THE   SAME. 
**  PKAR  SIE, 

"  Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England, 

and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  I  shall 

leave  London  for  a  short  time ;  of  this  1  think  it 

necessary  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  not  be 

disappointed  in  any  of  your  enterprises.     I  had 

not  fully  resolved  to  go  into  the  country  before 

this  day. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord 

Hailes;  and  mention  very  particularly  to  Mrs. 

Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  reconciled  to,  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 
-*  March  J2,  1776. 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  the  university 
of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of  his  History, 
and  such  other  of  his  Lordship*s  manuscripts 
as  had  not  been  published,  on  condition  that 
the  profits  arising  from  their  publication 
should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Manege  in  the  University.  The  gift  was  ac- 
cepted in  full  convocation.  A  person  being  now 
recommended  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  fit  to  super- 
intend this  proposed  riding  school,  he  exerted 
himself  with  that  zeal  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able upon  every  similar  occasion.     But,  on  in- 
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qoiry  into  the  matter,  he  feond  that  the  Beheme 
was  not  likely  to  be  soon  carried  into  execu* 
tion;  the  profits  arising  from  the  Clarendon 
press  beings  from  some  mismanagement,  very 
scanty.  This  having  been  explained  to  him  by 
a  respectable  dignitary  of  the  church,  who  had 
good  means  of  knowing  it,  he  wrote  a  letter 
upon  the  subject,  which  at  once  ejshibits  his 
extraordinary  precision  and  acuteness,  and  his 
warm  attachment  to  his  Alma  Matee. 

**  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR,  WETHERELL,    MASTER 
OP   UNIVEUSITY-COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

*^  DEAR  SIR, 

*'  Few  things  are  more  unpleasant  than  the 
transaction  of  business  with  men  w1k>  are  above 
knowing  or  caring  what  they  have  to  do ;  such 
as  the  trustees  for  Lord  Cornbury's  institution 
will,  perhaps,  appear,  when  you  have  read 
Dr.  »»*****'s  letter. 

"  The  last  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter  is  of 
great  importance.  The  complaint*  which  he 
makes  1  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did  not  know 
but  it  was  redressed.  ^  It  is  unhappy  that  a 
practice  so  erroneous  has  not  been  altered ;  for 
altered  it  must  be,  or  our  press  will  be  useless 
with  all  its  privileges.  The  booksellers,  who, 
like  all  other  men,  have  strong  prejudices  in 
their  own  favour,  are  enough  inclined  to  think 
the  practice  of  printing  and  selling  books  by 
any  but  themselves  an  encroachment  on  the 

•  I  suppose  the  complaint  was,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Ox- 
ford press  did  not  allow  the  London  booksellers  a  sufficient  . 
profit  upon  vending  their  publications. 
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figlits  of  fkeir  fimternity;  and  bave  need  of 
«trooger  inducements  to  circulate  academical 
publications  than  those  of  another ;  for,  of  that 
mutual  co-operation  by  which  the  general  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  University  can  bear  no  part. 
Of  those  whom  he  neither  loves  nor  fears,  and 
from  whom  he  expects  no  reciprocation  of  good 
offices,  why  should  any  man  promote  the  inte- 
rest but  for  profit?  I  suppose,  with  all  our 
Bcholastick  ignorance  of  mankind,  we  are  still 
too  knowing  to  expect  that  the  booksellers 
will  erect  themselves  into  patrons,  and  buy  and 
sell  under  the  influence  of  a  disinterested  zeal 
fer  the  promotion  of  learning. 

**  To  the  booksellers,  if  we  look  for  either 
honour  or  profit  from  our  pres»,  not  only  their 
common  profit,  but  something  more  must 
be  allowed :  and  if  books  printed  at  Oxford, 
are  expected  to  be  rated  at  a  high  price,  that 
price  must  be  levied  on  the  publick,  and  paid 
by  the  ultimate  purchaser,  not  b^  the  interme- 
diate agents.  What  price  shall  be  set  upon  the 
book,  is,  to  the  booksellers,  wholly  indifierent, 
provided  that  they  gain  a  proportionate  profit 
by  negociating  the  sale. 

**  Why  books  printed  at  Oxford  should  be 
particularly  dear,  I  am,  however,  unable  to  find. 
We  pay  no  rent;  we  inherit  many  of  our  instru- 
ments and  materials ;  lodging  and  victuals  are 
cheaper  than  at  London ;  and>  therefore,  work- 
manship ought,  at  least,  not  to  be  dearer.  Our 
expenses  are  naturally  less  than  those  of  book- 
sellers; and  in  most  cases,  communities  are 
content  with  less  profit  than  individuals. 
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*'  It  iSy  perhaps,  not  coosidered  tbroogh  bow 
many  hands  a  book  often  passes,  before  it  comes 
into  those  of  the  reader ;  or  what  part  of  the 
profit  each  hand  must  retain,  as  a  motive  for 
transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

"  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  London, 
Mr.  Cadell,  who  receives  our  books  from  us, 
gives  them  room  in  his  warehouse,  and  issues 
them  on  demand  ;  by  him  they  are  sold  to  Mr. 
Dilly,  a  wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them 
into  the  country  ;  and  the  last  seller  is  the  coun- 
try bookseller.  Here  are  three  profits  to  be 
paid  between  the  printer  and  the  reader,  or  in 
the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  consumer ;  and  if  any  of  these 
profits  is  too  penuriously  distributed,  the  pro- 
cess of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

**  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question, 
what  is  to  be  done?  You  will  tell  me,  with  rea- 
son, that  I  have  said  nothing,  till  I  declare  how 
much,  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ultimate 
price  ought  to  be  distributed  through  the  whole 
succession  of  sale. 

*'The  deduction,  1  am  afraid,  will  appesyr 
very  great:  but  let  it  be  considered  before  it  is 
refused.  We  must  allow,  for  profit,  between 
thirty  and  thirty -five  per  cent  between  six  and 
seven  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  that  is,  for  every 
book  which  costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shil- 
lings, we  must  charge  Mr.  Cadell  with  some- 
thing less  than  fourteen.  We  must  set  the  co- 
pies at  fourteen  shillings  each,  and  superadd 
what  is  called  the  quarterly  book,  or  for  every 
hundred  books  so  charged  we  must  deliver  a(k 
hundred  and  four. 
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''  The  profits  will  then  stand  thus : 

'^  Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and  gives 
no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  warehouse  room  and 
attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on  each  book,  and 
his  chance  of  the  quarterly-book. 

"  Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen 
shillings,and  who  will  expect  the  qi;iarterly-book 
if  he  takes  five  and  twenty,  will  send  it  to  his 
country  customer  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  by 
which,  at  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the  certainty 
of  long  credit,  he  gains  the  regular  profit  of  ten 
per  cent,  which  is  expected  in  the  wholesale 
trade. 

**  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen 
and  sixpence,  and  commonly  trusting  a  consi- 
derable time,  gains  but  three  and  sixpence,  and 
if  he  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and 
sixpence;  otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps, 
take  as  long  credit  as  he  gives. 

**  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you 
see  he  cannot  have,  the  country  bookseller  can- 
not live;  for  his  receipts  are  small,  and  his 
debts  sometimes  bad. 

*'  Thus,  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  incited  by 
Dr.  *******'s  letter,  to  give  you  a  detail  of  the 
circulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every  man 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing;  and 
which  those  who  know  it,  do  not,  perhaps,  al- 
ways distinctly  consider.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson."* 
"  March  12,  1776. 

*  I  am  happy  in  giving  this  full  and  dear  statement  to  the 

.  publick,  to  vindicate,  by  the  authority  of  the  greatest  author 

of  his  age,  that  respectable  body  of  men,  the  Booksellers  of 
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Having  arrifed  id  Londoo  late  oa  Friday, 
the  15tb  of  March»  I  kastened  next  morDing  to 
wait  oa  Dr*  Johoiion,  at  his  house ;  hot  fouod 
he  vras  removed  Aroni  Johnson's'coart,  No.  7,  to 
Bolt-court,  No.  8,  atill  keepjog  to  his  favourite 
.Fleet-street.  My  refleetiou  at  the  time  upon 
this  change,  as  marked  in  my  Journal,  is  a^  fol^ 
lows :  ''  I  felt  a  foolish  regret  that  he  had  Idl  a 
court  which  bore  his  name  ;^  bat  it  was  aot 
foolish  to  be  affected  with  some  tenderness 
of  regard  for  a  place  in  w)iich  I  had  seen  him 
a  great  deal,  from  whence  I  had  often  issued  n 
better  and  a  happier  man  than  when  I  w^nt  io, 
aad  which  had  often  appeared  to  my  imagina- 
tion while  I  trod  its  pavement,  in  the  solemn 
darkoess  of  the  night,  to  be  sacred  to  wisdom 
and  piety."  Being  informed  that  he  was  at  Mr. 
Thrale's  in  the  Borough,  I  hastened  thither,  asd 
found  Mrs.  Thrale  and  him  at  breakfast.  I 
was  kindly  welcomed.  In  a  moment  be  was 
in  a  full  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt  mysdf 
elevated  as  if  brought  into  anodier  state  of  be- 
ing. Mrs.  Thrale  arid  I  looked  at  each  other 
while  be  talked,  and  our  looks  expressed  our 
congenial  admiration  and  afl^ction  for  him.  I 
shall  ever  reeoHect  this  scene  with  gi^at  pl^t- 
sure.  I  exclaimed  to  her,  **  I  am  now,  inteltec- 
tually,  M^mippus  redivivu&f  I  am  quite  restored 
by  him,  by  trai^fusion  of  naind."    There  are 

London,  from  vulgar  reflections,  as  if  theur  profits  wete  exor- 
bitant, when,  in  truth.  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  allowed  them 
more  than  they  usually  demand. 

*  He  said,  wheA  in  Scotland,  thaithe  irUB  <lbftlM<Ml  ^  Ite^ 
Jlk. 
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maoy  (slie  replied)  vrho  admire  and  respect  Mr. 
Johnson ;  but  you  and  I  lave  him." 

He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near  prospect 
of  going  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  IVfrs.  Tbrale. 
"  But,  (said  he,)  before  leaying  England  I  am 
to  take  a  jaunt  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  my  na- 
tive city  Litchfield,  and  my  old  friend,  Dr. 
Taylor's,  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire*  I  shall 
go  in  a  few  days,  and  you,  Boswell,  shall  go 
with  me."  I  was  ready  to  accompany  him: 
being  willing  even  to  leave  London  to  hjave  the 
pleasure  of  his  conversation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  representative  of  a  great  family  in 
Scotland,  by  which  there  was  danger  of  its  be- 
ing ruined ;  and  as  Johnson  respected  it  for  its 
antiquity,  he  joined  with  me  in  thinkingit  would 
be  happy  if  this  person  should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale 
seemed  shocked  at  this,  as  feudal  barbarity ; 
and  said,  ''  £  do  not  understand  this  preference 
of  the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of  the  land  to  the 
man  who  walks  upon  that  land."  Johnson. 
*^  Nay,  Madam,  it  is  not  a  preference  of  the 
land  to  its  owner ;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  fa- 
mily to  an  individual.  Here  is  an  establishment 
in  a  country,  which  is  of  importance  for  ages, 
not  only  to  the  chief  but  to  his  people;  an  es- 
tablishment which  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards ;  that  this  should  be  destroyed  by  one 
idle  fellow  is  a  sad  thing." 

He  said,  ^^  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is 
good  to  preserve  in  a  country  series*t  of  men, 
to  whom  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  up 
as  to  theii:  leaders.  But  I  am  for  leaving  a 
quantity  of  land  in  commerce,  to  excite  indus- 
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.try,  and  keep  money  in  the  country ;  for  if  no 
lai|d  were  to  be  bought  in  the  country,  there 
would  be  no  encouragement  to  acquire  wealth, 
because  a  family  could  not  be  founded  there ; 
or  if  it  were  acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away 
to  another  country  where  land  may  be  bought* 
And  although  the  laud  in  every  country  will 
remain  the  same,  and  be  as  fertile  where  there 
is  no  money,  as  wliere  there  is,  yet  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  civil  life,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  mouey  circulating  in  a  country,  would 
be  lost"  BoswELL.  **  Then,  Sir,  would  it  be 
for  the  advantage  of  a  country  that  all  its  lands 
were  sold  at  once?"  Johnson.  "  So  far.  Sir,  as 
money  produces  good,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage; for,  then  that  country  would  have  as 
much  money  circulating  in  it  as  it  is  worth. 
But  to  be  sure  this  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  disadvantages  attending  a  total  change  of 
proprietors. 

I  63^  pressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of 
entailing  should  be  limited  thus :  '^  That  there 
should  be  one  third,  or  perhaps  one  half  of  the 
land  of  a  country  kept  free  for  commerce ;  that 
the  proportion  allowed  to  ^be  entailed,  should 
be  parcelled  out  so  that  no  family  could  entail 
above  a  certain  quantity.  Let  a  family,  accord- 
ing to  the  abilities  of  its  representatives,  he 
richer  or  poorer  in  different  generations,  or  al- 
ways rich  if  its  representatives  be  always  wise: 
but  let  its  absolute  permanency  be  moderate. 
Jn  this  way  we  should  be  certain  of  there  being 
always  a  number  of  established  roots ;  and  as  in 
the  course  of  nature,  there  is  in  every  age  an 
extinction  of  some  families,  there  would  be  con- 
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tinual  opeiiingH  for  men  ambitious  of  perpetuity, 
to  plant  a  stock  in  the  entail  ground/'*  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  mankind  will  be  better  able 
to  regulate  the  system  of  entails,  when  the  evil 
of  too  much  land  being  locked  Up  by  them  is 
felt,  than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not 
felt/' 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on 
*'The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  was  just 
published,  and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  ob- 
served to  me,  that  Dr.  Smithy,  who  had  never 
been  in  trade,  .could  not  be  expected  to  write 
well  on  that  subject  any  more  than  a  lawyer 
upon  physick.  Johnson.  '*  He  is  mistaken, 
^  Sir;  a  man  who  has  never  been  engaged  in 
trade  himself  may  undoubtedly  write  well  upon 
trade,  and  there  is  nothing  which  requires  more 
to  be  illustrated  by  philosophy  than  trade  does. 
As  to  mere  wealth,  that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is 
clear  that  one  nation  or  one  individual  cannot 
increase  its  store  but  by  making  another  poorer : 
but  trade  procures  what  is  more  valuable,  the 
reciprocation  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  dif- 
ferent countries.     A  merchant  seldom  thinks 

*  The  privilege  of  perpetuating  in  a  family  an  estate  and 
arms  indefeasible  from  generation  to  generation,  is  enjoyed 
by  none  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects  except  in  Scotland,  where 
ihe  legal  fiction  of^ne  and  recovery  is  unknown.  It  is  a  pri-* 
vilege  so  proud,  Uiat  I  should  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
have  the  exercise  of  it  dependent  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
It  seems  absurd  to  permit  the  power  of  perpetuating  their  re- 
presentation, to  men,  who  having  had  no  eminent  merit,  have 
truly  no  name.  The  King,  as  the  impartial  father  of  his 
people,  would  never  refuse  to  grant  the  privilege  to  those  who 
deserved  it. 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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but  of  his  own  particular  trade.  To  write  a 
good  book  upon  it,  a  man  must  have  extensive 
views.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  practised, 
to  write  well  upon  a  subject."  I  mentioned 
law  as  a  subject  on  which  no  man  could  write 
well  without  practice.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
in  England,  where  so  much  money  is  to  be  got 
by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our  writers 
upon  it  have  been  in  practice;  though  Black* 
stone  had  not  been  much  in  practice  when  be 
published  his  *  Commentaries.'  But  upon  the 
Continent,  the  great  writers  on  law  have  not 
all  been  in  practise  :  Groti us,  indeed,  was;  but 
Puffendorf  was  not,  Burlamaqui  was  not." 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  conse* 
quence  which  a  man  acquired  by  being  em- 
ployed in  his  profession,  I  Biiggested  a  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  the  general  opinion,  that  it  is 
improper  in  a  lawyer  to  solicit  employment; 
for  why,  I  urged,  should  it  not  be  equally  al- 
lowable to  solicit  that  as  the  means  of  conse- 
quence, as  it  is  to  solicit  votes  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  Parlianwnt?  Mr*  Strahan  had  told 
me  that  a  countryman  of  his  and  mine,  who  had 
risen  to  eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when  first 
making  his  way,  solicited  him  to  get  him  em- 
ployed in  city  causes.  Johnson.  '*  Sir,  it  is 
wrong  to  stir  up  law-suits ;  but  when  once  it  is 
certain  that  a  law-suit  is  to  go  on,  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  in  a  lawyer^s  endeavpuring  that  he 
shall  have  the  benefit,  rather  than  another.** 
Bos  WELL.  "  You  wijuld  not  solicit  einployment. 
Sir,  if  you  were  a  lawyer."  Johnson.  **  No, 
Sir ;  but  not  because  I  should  think  it  wrong, 
but  because  I  should  disdain  it."    Thia  was  a 
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good  distinction,  which  will  be  felt  by  men  of 
j  ust  pride.  He  proceeded :  **  I  would  not  have 
a  lawyer  to  be  wanting  to  himself  in  using  fair 
means.  I  would  have  him  to  inject  a  little  hint 
now  and  then,  to  prevent  his  being  overlooked/* 
Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  Militia, 
in  supporting  which  his  Lordship  had  made 
an  able  speech  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  was 
now  a  pretty  general  topick  of  conversation. 
Johnson.  **  As  Scotland  contributes  so  little 
land-tax  towards  the  general  support  of  the 
nation,  it  ought  not  to  have  a  militia  paid  out 
of  the  general  fund,  unless  it  should  be  thought 
for  the  general  interest,  that  Scotland  should 
be  protected  from  an  invasion,  which  no  man 
can  think  will  happen ;  for  what  enemy  would 
invade  Scotland,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got  ?  No,  Sir ;  now  that  the  Scotch  have  not 
the  pay  of  English  soldiers  spent  among  them, 
as  so  many  troops  are  sent  abroad,  they  are 
trying  to  get  money  another  way,  by  having  a 
militia  paid.  If  they  are  afraid,  and  seriously 
desire  to  have  an  armed  force  to  defend  them, 
they  should  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  is  to  re- 
tain part  of  your  land-tax,  by  making  us  pay 
and  clothe  your  militia."  Boswell.  **  You 
should  not  talk  of  we  and  you,  Sir;  there  is  now 
an  Union.^^  Johnson.  *^  There  must  be  a  dis« 
tinction  of  interest,  while  the  proportions  of 
land-tax  are  so  unequal.  If  Yorkshire  should 
say,  *  Instead  of  paying  our  land-tax,  we  will 
keep  a  greater  number  of  militia,'  it  would  be 
unreasonable."  In  this  argument  my  friend 
was  certainly  in  the  wrong.  The  land-tax  is 
Hh2 
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as  unequally  proportioned  between  different 
parts  of  England,  as  between  England  and 
Scotland ;  nay,  it  is  considerably  unequal  in 
Scotland  itself.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  publick  reve- 
nue, all  of  which  Scotland  pays  precisely  as 
England  does.  A  French  invasion  made  in 
Scotland  would  soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obligation 
in  settling  estates  : — "  Where  a  man  gets  the 
unlimited  property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  ob- 
ligation upon  him  in  justice  to  leave  it  to  one 
person  rather  than  to  another.  There  is  a  mo- 
tive of  preference  from  kindness^  and  this  kind- 
ness is  generally  entertained  for  the  nearest  re- 
lation. If  I  owe  a  particular  man  a  sum  of 
money,  I  am  obliged  to  let  that  man  have  the 
next  money  I  get,  and  cannot  in  justice  let  an- 
other man  have  it;  but  if  1  owe  money  to  no 
man,  1  may  dispose  of  what  I  get  as  I  please. 
There  is  not  a  debitum  justitice  to  a  man's  next 
heir;  there  is  only  a  debittim  caritatis.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  I  have  niorally  a  choice  accord- 
ing to  my  liking.  If  I  have  a  brother  in  want, 
he  has  a  claim  from  affection  to  my  assistance: 
but  if  I  have  also  a  brother  in  want,  whom  I  like 
better,  he  has  a  preferable  claim.  The  right  of 
an  heir  at  law  is  only  this,  that  he  is  to  have  the 
succession  to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  person 
is  appointed  to  it  by  the  owner.  His  right  is 
merely  preferable  to  that  of  the  King." 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Black- 
friars  ;  and,  as  we  moved  along  the  Thames,  I 
talked  to  him  of  a  little  volume,  which,  alto- 
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gether  unknown  to  him,  was  advertised  to  be 
published  in  a  few  days,  under  the  title  of 
**  Johnsoniana,  or  lion  Mots  of  Dr.  Johnson." 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  a  mighty  impudent  thing." 
BoswELL.  "  Pray,  Sir,  could  you  have  no  re- 
dress if  you  were  to  prosecute  a  publisher  for 
bringing  out,  under  your  name,  what  you  never 
said,  and  ascribing  to  you  djjll  stupid  none- 
sense,  or  making  you  swear  profanely,  as  many 
ignorant  relaters  of  your  hon  mots  do  ?"  John- 
son. "  No,  Sir;  there  will  always  be  some 
truth  mixed  with  the  falsehood,  and  how  can 
it  be  ascertained  how  much  is  true,  and  how 
much  is  false?  Besides,  Sir,  what  damages 
would  a  jury  give  me  for  having  been  repre- 
sented as  swearing?''  BoswELL.  *' I  think, Sir, 
you  should  at  least  disavow  such  a  publica- 
tion, because  the  world  and  posterity  might, 
with  much  plausible  foundation,  say,  "  Here  is 
a  volume  which  was  publickly  advertised,  and 
came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  time,  and,  by 
his  silence,  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine." 
Johnson.  "  I  shall  give  myself  no  trouble  about 
the  matter." 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  suffering  from  such 
spurious  publications ;  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  many  men  would  be  much  in- 
jured in  their  reputation,  by  having  absurd  and 
vicious  sayings  imputed  to  them ;  and  that  re- 
dress ought  in  such  cases  to  be  given. 

He  said,  *' The  value  of  every  story  depends 
on  its  being  true.  A  story  is  a  picture  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral: if  it  be  false,  it  is  a  picture  of  nothing. 
For  instance ;  suppose  a  man  should  tell  that 
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JobnsoQi  before  setting  out  for  Italy,  as  he  had 
to  cross  the  Alps,  sat  dowo  to  make  himself 
wrings.  This  many  people  would  believe :  but 
it  would  be  a  picture  of  nothing.  ******* 
(naming  a  worthy  friend  of  ours)  used  to  think 
a  story,  a  story,  till  I  shewed  him  that  truth 
was  essential  to  it.**  I  observed,  that  Foote  en- 
tertained us  with  stories  which  were  not  true; 
but  that,  indeed,  it  was  properly  not  as  narra- 
tives that  Foote's  stories  pleased  us,  but  as 
collections  of  ludicrous  images.  Johnson. 
**  Foote  is  quite  impartial,  for  be  tells  lies  of 
every  body." 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous  ve- 
racity cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  John- 
son was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it, 
that  even  in  his  common  conversatio^i  the  slight- 
est circumstance  was  mentioned  ^ith  ejcact 
precision.  The  knowledge  of  his  having  such 
a  principle  and  habit  made  his  friends  have  a 
perfect  reliance  on  the  trutli  of  every  thing  that 
he  told,  however  it  might  have  been  doubted  if 
told  by  many  others.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
I  may  mention  an  odd  incident  which  he  re* 
lated  as  having  happened  to  him  one  night  in 
Fleet-street.  "  A  gentlewoman  (said  be)  beg- 
ged I  would  give  her  my  arm  to  assist  her  in 
crossing  the  street,  which  I  accordingly  did ; 
upon  which  she  offered  me  a  shilling, svi^osiBg 
me  to  be  the  watchman.  1  perceived  liiat  she 
was  spmewhat  in  liquor."  This,  if  told  by 
most  people,  would  have  been  thought  an  iA- 
vention;  when  told  by  Johnson,  it  was  believed 
by  his  IrieiHls  as  much  as  if  they  had  seen  what 
passed^ 
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We  latided  at  the  Temple-stairs,  \f  here  we 
parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
room.  We  talked  of  religious  orders*  He 
said,  "  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go 
into  a  Carthusian  convent  for  fear  of  being  im- 
moral, as  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  hands  for  fear 
he  should  steal.  There  is,  indeed,  great  reso- 
lution in  the  immediate  act  of  dismembering 
himself;  but  when  that  is  once  done,  he  has  no 
longer  any  merit;  for  though  it  is  out  of  his 
pow^r  to  steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief 
in  his  heart.  So  when  a  man  has  once  become 
a  Carthusian,  he  is  obliged  to  continue  so, whe- 
ther he  chooses  it  or  not.  Their  silence,  too, 
is  absurd.  We  read  in  the  Gospel,  of  the  Apos- 
tles being  sent  to  preach,  but  not  to  hold  their 
tongues.  All  severity  that  does  not  tend  to  in- 
crease good,  or  prevent  evil,  is  idle.  I  said  to 
the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent,  *  Madam,  you 
are  here,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear 
of  vice.'  Shfe  said,  *  She  should  remember 
this  as  long  as  she  lived."  I  thought  it  hard 
to  give  her  this  view  of  her  situation,  when  she 
could  not  help  it ;  and,  indeed,  1  wondered  at 
the  whole  of  what  he  now  said  ;  because,  both 
in  his  **  Rambler"  and  "  Idler,"  he  treats  re- 
ligious austerities  with  much  solemnity  of  re- 
spect. 

Find  .ig  him  still  persevering  in  his  absti- 
nence from  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him 
of  it,  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  have  no,  objection  to 
a  man's  drinking  wine,  if  he  can  do  it  in  moderr 
ation.  I  found  myself  apt  to  go  to  excess  in  it^ 
and  therefore,  after  having  been  for  ^ome  time 
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without  it,  on  account  of  illness,  I  thought  it 
better  not  to  return  to  it.  Every  man  is  to 
judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  effects  wbicli 
he  experiences.  One  of  the  fathers  tells  us,  he 
found  fasting  made  him  so  peevish  that  he  did 
not  practise  it. 

Tliough  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil  of  in- 
toxication, he  was  by  no  means  harsh  and  un- 
foi^iving  to  those  who  indulged  in  occasional 
excess  in  wine.  One  of  his  friends,  I  well  re- 
member, came  to  sup  at  a  tavern  with  him  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  and  too  plainly  dis- 
covered that  he  had  drank  too  much  at  dinner. 
When  one  who  loved  mischief,  thinking  to  pro- 
duce a  severe  censure,  asked  Johnson,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  '*Well,  Sir,  what  did  your 
friend  say  to  you,  as  an  apology  for  being  in 
such  a  situation  ^"  Johnson  answered,  **  Sir, 
he  said  all  (hat  a  man  should  say :  he  said  be 
was  sorry  for  it." 

I  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judicious  prac- 
tical advice  upon  this  subject:  '^  A  man  who 
has  been  drinking  wine  at  all  freely,  should 
never  go  into  a  new  company.  With  those  who 
have  partaken  of  wine  with  him,  he  may  be 
pretty  well  in  unison  ;  but  he  will  probably 
be  offensive,  or  appear  ridiculous,  to  other 
people." 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  educa- 
tion, ''  I  do  not  deny,  Sir,  but  there  is  some 
original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothing 
in  comparison  of  what  is  formed  by  education. 
We  may  instance  the  science  of  numberSyyfhxcli 
all  minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining:  yet 
we  find  a  prodigious  difierence  in  the  powers 
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of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  after  they  are 
grown  up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more 
or  less  exercised  in  it:  and  I  think  the  same 
cause  will  explain  the  diflference  of  excellence 
in  other  things,  gradations  admitting  always 
some  difference  in  the  first  principles." 

This  is  a  difficult  subject;  but  it  is  best  to 
hope  that  diligence  may  do  a  great  deal.  We 
are  5ttr^  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increasing  our 
mechanical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He  took 
occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  often  did,  upon  the 
wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  "  A  ship  is  worse 
than  a  gaol.  There  is,  in  a  gaol,  better  air,  bet- 
ter company,  better  conveniency  of  every  kind; 
and  a  ship  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
being  in  danger.  When  men  come  to  like  a  sea- 
life,  they  are  not  fit  to  live  on  land." — "  Then 
(said  I)  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to  breed 
his  son  to  the  sea.''  Johnson.  "  It  would  be 
cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men  go 
to  sea,  before  they  know  the  unhappiness  of 
that  way  of  life;  and  when  they  have  come  to 
know  it,  they  cannot  escape  from  it,  because  it 
is  then  too  late  to  choose  another  profession ; 
as  indeed  is  generally  the  case  with  men,  when 
they  have  once  engaged  in  any  particular  way 
of  life." 

On  Tuesday,  March  19,  which  was  fixed  for 
our  proposed  jaunt,  we  met  in  the  morning  at 
the  Somerset  coffee-house,  in  the  Strand,  where 
we  were  taken  up  by  the  Oxford  coach.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect; 
and  a  gentleman  of  Merton  College,  whom  he 
did  not  know,  had  the  fourth  seat.    We  soon 
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got  into  conversation ;  for  it  was  very  remark- 
able of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.  I  observed  that 
Garrick,  v^ho  was  about  to  quit  the  stage, 
would  soon  have  an  easier  life.  Johnson.  '^  I 
doubt  that,  Sir,**  Boswell.  "Why,  Sir,  he  will 
be  Atlas  with  the  burthen  off  his  back/*  John- 
son. "  But  I  know  not,  Sir,  if  he  will  be  so 
steady  without  his  load.  However,  he  should 
never  play  any  more,  but  be  entirely  the  gen- 
tleman, and  not  partly  the  player:  he  should 
no  longer  subject  himself  to  be  hissed  by  a 
mob,  or  to  be  insolently  treated  by  performers, 
whom  he  used  to  rule  with  a  hi^b  hand,  and 
who  would  gladly  retaliate."  Boswell.  **  I 
think  he  should  play  once  a  year  for  the  bene- 
fit of  decayed  actors,  as  it  has  been  Haid  he 
means  to  do."  Johnson.  "Alas,  Sir!  he  will 
soon  be  a  decayed  actor  himself." 

.Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  or- 
namental architecture,  such  as  magnificent  co- 
lumns supporting  a  portico,  or  expensive  pilas- 
ters supporting  merely  ttieir  own  capitals,  "be- 
cause it  consumes  labour  disproportionate  to  its 
utility/'  For  the  same  reason  he  satyrised  sta*- 
tuary*  "  Painting  (said  he)  consumes  labour 
not  disproportionate  to  its  effect ;  but  a  fellow 
will  hack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble  to 
make  something  in  stone  that  hardly  resembles 
a  man.  The  value  of  statuary  is  owing  to  its 
difficulty.  You  would  not  value  the  finest 
head  cut  upon  a  carrot."  Here  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  strangely  deficient  in  taste ;  for  snrdy 
statuary  is  a  noble  art  of  imitation,  and  pere^ 
serves  a  wonderfid  ^exinressiott  of  tiie  varktiei 
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of  the  human  frame;  and  although  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  en- 
hance the  value  of  a  marble  head,  we  should 
consider,  that  if  it  requires  a  long  time  in  the 
performance,  it  has  a  proportionate  value  in 
durability. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow.  Dr. 
Johnson  kept  him  in  subjection,  but  with  a 
kindly  authority.  The  spirit  of  the  artist,  how- 
ever, rose  against  what  he  thought  a  Gothick 
attack,  and  he  made  a  brisk  defence.  **  What, 
Sir,  you  will  allow  no  value  to  beauty  in  archi- 
tecture or  in  statuary  ?  Why  should  we  allow 
it  then  in  writing  ?  Why  do  you  take  the  trouble 
to  give  us  so  many  fine'  allusions,  and  briglit 
images,  and  elegant  phrases  ?  You  might  con^ 
vey  all  your  instruction  without  these  orna- 
ments." Johnson  smiled  with  complacency; 
but  said,  "Why,  Sir,  all  these  ornaments  are 
useful,  because  they  obtain  an  easier  reception 
for  truth ;  but  a  building  is  not  at  all  more  con- 
venient for  being  decorate<i  with  superfluous 
carved  work." 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make  one 
reply  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  allowed  to  he 
excellent.  Johnson  censured  him  for  taking 
down  a  church  which  might  have  stood  many 
years,  and  building  a  new  one  at  a  different 
place,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  there  might 
be  a  <jirect  road  to  a  new  bridge ;  and  his  ex- 
presfiAon  was,  *'  You  are  taking  a  church  out 
of  (he  way,  that  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight 
liae  to  the  bridge.*' — "  No,  Sir,  (said  Gwyn,)  I 
aai  putting  the  church  in  the  way,  that  the  peo- 
ple may  not  go  out^ftheway^  Johnson,  (witfr 
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a  hearty  loud  laugh  of  approbation,)  ''  Speak 
no  more.  Rest  your  colloquial  fame  upou  this.'' 
Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  went  directly  to  University  College,  but  were 
disappointed  on  finding  (hat  one  of  the  fellows, 
his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who  accompanied  him 
from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  was  gone  to  the 
country.  We  put  up  at  the  Angel  inn,  and 
passed  the  evening  by  ourselves  in  easy  and 
familiar  conversation.  Talking  of  constitu- 
tional melancholy^  he  observed,  '^  A  man  so 
afflicted,  Sir,  muHt  divert  distressing  thoughts, 
and  not  combat  with  tliem.^'  Boswell.  ''May 
not  he  think  them  down.  Sir?"  JoHNSok.  "No, 
Sir.  To  attempt  to  think  them  down  is  mad- 
ness. He  should  have  a  lamp  constantly  burn- 
ing in  his  bed-chamber  during  the  night,  and  if 
wakefully  disturbed,  take  a  book,  and  read, 
and  compose  himself  to  rest.  .  To  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  mind  is  a  great  art,  and  it  may 
be  attained  in  a  considerable  degree  by  ^pe- 
perience  and  habitual  exercise."  Boswell. 
"  Should  not  he  provide  amusements  for  him- 
self? Would  it  not,  for  instance,  be  right  for 
him  to  take  a  course  of  chemistry  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Let  him  take  a  course  of  chemistry,  or  a 
course  of  rope-dancing,  or  a  course  of  any  thing 
to  which  he  is  inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him 
contrive  to  have  as  many  retreats  for  his  mind 
as  he  can,  as  many  things  to  which  it  can  fly 
from  itself.  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly' is  a  valuable  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  over- 
loaded with  quotations.  But  there  is  a  great 
spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burtoa  says, 
when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind." 
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Next  morning  we  visited  Dr.Wetherell,  Mas- 
ter of  University  College,  with  whom  Dr.  John- 
son conferred  on  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  books  printed  at  the  Claren- 
don press,  on  which  subject  his  letter  has  bee^a 
inserted  in  a  former  page.  I  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  Johnson  loved  business,  loved 
to  have  his.  wisdom  actually  operate  on  real 
life.  Dr.  Wetherell  and  I  talked  of  him  with- 
out reserve  in  his  own  presence.  Wetherell. 
"  I  would  have  given  him  a  hundred  guineas  if 
he  would  have  written  a  preface  to  his  *  Poli- 
tical Tracts/  by  way  of  a  discourse  on  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution.''  Boswell.  "  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  in  his  writings,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
a  great  friend  to  the  constitution  both  in  church 
and  state,  has  never  written  expressly  in  sup- 
port of  either.  There  is  really  a  claim  upon 
him  for  both.  I  am  sure  he  could  give  a  vo- 
lume of  no  great  bulk  upon  each,  which  would 
comprise  all  the  substance,  and  with  his  spirit 
would  effectually  maintain  them.  He  should 
erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each."  I  could 
perceive  that  he  was  displeased  with  this  dia- 
logue. He  burst  out,  "  Why  should  I  be  al- 
ways writing?"  I  hoped  he  was  conscious  that 
the  debt  was  just,  and  meant  to  discharge  it, 
though  he  disliked  being  dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and  wait- 
ed on  his  old  Friend  Dr.  Adams,  the  master  of 
it,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most  polite,  pleasing, 
communicative  man.  Before  his  advancement 
to  the  headship  of  his  college,  I  had  intended 
to  go  and  visi^  him  at  Shi-ewsbury,  where  he 
was  rector  of  St.  Chad's,  in  order  to  get  from 
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him  vbat  particulars  be  could  recollect  of 
Johnson's  academical  life.  He  now  obligingly 
gave  nie  part  of  that  authentick  information, 
which,  with  what  I  afterwards  owed  to  bis  kind- 
ness, will  be  found  incorporated  in  its  proper 
place  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  himself  by  an 
able  answer  to  David  Hume's  **  Essay  on  Mi- 
racles.'^  He  told  me  he  had  once  dined  in  com- 
pany with  Hume  in  London  :  that  Hume  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  said,  ''  You  have  treated 
me  much  better  than  I  deserve;"  and  that  they 
exchanged  visits.  I  took  the  liberty  to  object 
to  treating  an  infidel  writer  with  smooth  civi- 
lity. Where  there  is  a  controversy  concerning 
a  passage  in  a  classick  ^uthour,  or  concerning 
a  question  in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subject 
in  which  human  happiness  is  not  deeply  in- 
terested, a  man  may  treat  his  antagonist  with 
politeness  and  even  respect.  But  where  the 
controversy  is  concerning  the  truth  of  religion, 
it  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  him  who  main- 
tains it,  to  obtain  the  victory,  that  the  person  of 
an  opponent  ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man 
firmly  believes  that  religion  is  an  invaluable 
treasure,  he  will  consider  a  writer  who  endea- 
vours to  deprive  mankind  of  it  as  a  robber;  he 
will  look  upon  him  as  odious^  though  the  infi- 
del might  think  himself  in  the  right.  A  rob- 
ber who  reasons  as  the  gang  do  in  the  "  Beg- 
gar's Opera,"  who  call  tliemselves  practical  phi- 
losopherSf  and  may  have  as  much  sincerity  as 
pernicious;  spectdaiive  philosophers,  is  not  the 
less  an  object  of  just  indignation.  An  aban- 
doned prcrfligate  may  think  that  it  is  not  wrong 
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to  debauch  my  wife  ?  but  shall  I,  therefore,  not 
detest  him  ?  And  if  I  catch  him  in  making  an 
attempt,  shall  I  treat  him  with  politeness?  No, 
I  will  kick  him  down  stairs,  or  run  hini  t;hrough 
the  body;  that  is,  if  I  really  love  my  wife,  or 
have  a  true  rational  notion  of  honour.  An  In- 
fidel then  shall  not  be  treated  handsomely  by  a 
Christian,  merely  because  he  endeavours  to  rob 
with  ingenuity.  I  do  declare,  however,  that  I 
am  exceedingly  unwilling  to  be  provoked  to 
anger,  and  could  I  be  persuaded  that  truth 
would  not  suffer  from  a  cool  moderation  in  its 
defenders,  I  should  wish  to  preserve  good  hu- 
mour, at  least,  in  every  controversy ;  nor,  in- 
deedt  do  1  see  why  a  man  should  lose  his  tem- 
per while  he  does  all  he  can  to  refute  an  oppo- 
nent. I  think  ridicule  may  be  fairly  used 
against  an  infidel ;  for  instance,  if  he  be  an  ugly 
fellow,  and  yet  a,bsurdly  vain  of  his  person,  we 
may  contrast  bis  appearance  with  Cicero's  beau^ 
tiful  image  of  Virtue,  could  she  be  seen.  Jobiv- 
son  coincided  with  me  and  said,  '^  When  a  man 
voluntarily  engages  in  an  important  contro* 
versy,  he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen  his  anta- 
gonist, because  authority  from  personal  res^pect 
has  much  weight  with  most  people,  and  otten 
more  ihtm  reasoning.  If  my  antagonist  writes 
bad  language,  though  that  may  not  be  essenr 
tial  to  the  question,  I  will  attack  him  for  his 
bad  language."  Auams.  "  You  would  not 
jostle  a  chimney-sweeper."  Johnson.  *^  Yes, 
Sir»  if  it  were  necessary  to  jostle  him  daum*^ 
,  Dr.  Adams  told  us^  that  in  some  of  the  Col- 
leges at  Oxford,  the  fellows  had  excluded  the 
Students  from  social  intercourse  with  them  in 
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the  common  room.  Johnson.  **  They  are  in 
the  right.  Sir:  there  can  be  no  real  conversa- 
tion, no  fair  exertion  of  mind  amongst  them,  if 
the  young  men  are  by ;  for  a  man  who  has  a 
character  does  not  choose  to  stake  it  in  their 
presence,"  Boswell.  **  But,  Sir,  may  there 
not  be  very  good  conversation  ^^ithout  a  con- 
test for  superiority?"  Johnson.  *^  No  anima- 
ted conversation,  Sir,  for  it  cannot  be  but  one 
or  other  will  come  off  superiour.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  victor  must  have  the  better  of  the 
argument,  for  he  may  take  the  weak  side;  but 
his  superiority  of  parts  and  knowledge  will  ne- 
cessarily appear;  and  he  to  whom  he  thus 
shews  himself  superiour  is  lessened  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  men.  You  know  it  was  said, 
*  Mallem  cum  Scaligero  errare  quam  cum  Clavio 
recte  sapere.'  In  the  same  manner  take  Bent- 
ley's  and  Jason  de  Nores'  Comments  upon  Ho- 
race, you  will  admire  Bentley  more  when 
wrong,  than  Jason  when  right.^' 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the  mas- 
ters garden,  and  into  the  common  room.  John- 
son, (after  a  reverie  of  meditation)  "  Ay  J  Here 
I  used  to  play  at  draughts  with  Phil.  J6nes  and 
JFluyder,  Jones  loved  beer,  and  did  not  get 
very  forward  in  the  church.  Fluyder  turned 
out  a  scoundrel,  a  Whig,  and  said  he  was 
ashamed  of  having  been  bred  at  Oxford.  He ' 
had  a  living  at  Putney,  and  got  under  the  eye 
of  some  retainers  to  the  court  at  that  time,  and 
so  became  a  violent  Whig :  but  he  had  been  a 
scoundrel  all  along  to  be  sure."  Boswelw 
"Was  he  a  scoundrel,  Sir,  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  being  a  political  scoundrel?     Did 
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he  cheat  at  draughts  ?""     Johnson.    ^^Sir^we 
never  piayed  for  moneys 

Ele  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham^ 
Canon  of  Christ-Church,  and  Divinity  profes-^ 
8or,  with  whose  learned  and  lively  conversation 
we  were  much  pleased.  He  gave  us  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner^  which  Dr.  Johnson  told  me 
was  a  high  honour.  ^*  Sir,  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
dine  with  the  Canons  of  Christ-Church.  We 
could  not  accept  his  invitation,  as  we  were  en- 
gaged to  dine  at  University  College.  We  had 
an  excellent  dinner  there^  with  the  Masters  and 
Fellows,  it  being  St.  Cuthbert's  day,  which  is 
kept  by  them  as  a  festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of 
Durham,  with  which  this  collie  is  much  con- 
nected.   . 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
of  whose  abilities,  in  different  respects,  the  pub- 
lick  has  had  eminent  proofs,  and. the  esteem  an- 
nexed to  whose  character  was  increased  by 
knowing  him  personally.  He  had  talked  of 
publishi.ng  an  edition  of  Walton's  Lives,  but 
had  laid  aside  that  design,  upon  Dr.  Johnson's 
telling  him,  from  mistake,  that  Lord  Hailes  in- 
tended to  do  it.  I  had  wished  to  negociate  be- 
tween Lord  Hailes  and  him,  that  one  or  other 
should  perform  so  good  a  work.  Johnso^. 
"  In  order  to  do  it  well,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
collect  all  the  editions  of  Walton's  Lives.^  By 
way  of  adapting  the  bopk  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  age,  they  have,  in  a  late  edition,  left 
out  a  vision,  which  he  relates  Dr.  Donne  had, 
but  it  should  be  restored;  and  there  should.be 

VOL.  II.  I  i 
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It  critical  catahq^oe  given  of  tbe  works  of  ik% 
different  persons  whose  lives  were  written  by 
Walton,  and  therefore  their  works  must  be 
owdnlly  read  by  the  editor/* 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College^  where  he 
iatfodoced  me  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wartcm,  with 
whom  he  passed  a  part  of  the  evening.  We 
talfced  of  bic^raphy. — Johnson.  "It  is  rarely 
well  executed.  They  only  who  live  with  a  mao 
cm  write  his  life  with  any  genuine  exactness 
and  discrimination ;  and  few  people  who  bate 
Hwd  with  a  man  know  what  to  remark  about 
him«  The  chaplain  of  a  late  Bishop,  whom  I 
was  to  assist  in  writing  some  memoirs  of  Im. 
Lordi^ip,  <could  tell  me  scarcely  auy  thing."* 

I  said,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  life  should  be 
written,  as  he  had  been  so  much  connected 
with  the  Wits  of  bis  time,  and  by  his  literary 
merit  kad  raised  himself  from  the  station  of  a 
footman.  Mr.  Warton  said,  he  had  published 
a  little  volume  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mnse 
in  Livery^"  Johnson.  "  I  doubt  whether  Dods- 
ley-s  brother  would  thank  a  man  who  should 
write  his  life;  yet  Dodsley  himself  wa:*^  not  un- 
willing that  his  original  low  condition  should 
be  recollected.  When  Lord  Lyttleton's  *  Dia- 
logues of  the  I>ead'  came  out,  one  ^of  which  is 
betw^een  Apicin^,  an  ancient  epicure,  and  Dar^ 


*  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an  accurate 
friend,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  have  used  the  phrase 
almost  nothings  as  not  being  English :  and  therefore  I  liave 
put  'anther  in  its  place.  At  the  sume  tlme^  I  •a!in  tiet^piH^ 
o<MA^ced  it  is  not  good  Ikglish.  For  the  best  wnt^rs  use 
lliis  phrase  **  4Htk  «r  noihit^:*'  i.  e.  •almost  m)  little  as  to  he 
mothing.  > 
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tineuf,  a  modern  epicure,  Dodsley  said  to  me, 
*  I  knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I  was  once  his 
footman." 

Biography  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  who  had  written  a  considerable 
part  of  the  *'  Biographia  Britannica.^^  John- 
son, though  he  valued  him  highly,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  there  was  not  so  much  in  bis  great 
work,  **  A  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,** 
as  the  world  had  been  taught  to  expect  ;^  and 
had  said  to  me,  that  he  believed  Campbeirs 
disappointment  on  account  of  the  bad  success 
of  that  work,  had  killed  him.  He  this  evening 
observed  of  it,  **  That  work  was  his  death.'* 
Mr.  Warton,  not  adverting  to  his  meaning,  an- 
swered, **  I  believe  so ;  from  the  great  atten- 
tion he  bestowed  on  it"  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
Sir,  he  die^d  of  want  of  attention,  if  he  died  at 
all  by  that  book." 

We  talked  of  a  work  much  in  vogue  at  that 
time,f  written  in  a  very  mellifluous  style,  but 
which,  under  pretext  of  another  subject,  con- 
tained much  artful  infidelity.  I  isaid  it  was  not 
fair  to  attack  us  unexpectedly ;  he  should  have 
warned  us  of  our  danger,  before  we  entered  his 
garden  of  flowery  eloquence,  by  advertising, 
"  Spring-guns  and  men-traps  set  here."  The 
author  had  been  an  Oxonian,  and  was  remem- 
bered there  for  having  *^  turned  Papist-"  I  ob- 
served, that  as  he  had  changed  several  times — 

•  Yet  surely  it  is  a  very  useful  wotk,  and  of  wonderM  re^ 
search  and  labour  for  one  man  to  have  executed, 
t  [2  Gibbon'9  History.  R.] 

ii2 
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from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of 
Rome — from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  infide- 
lity,— I  did  not  despair  yet  of  seeing  him  a 
methodist  preacher.  Johnson,  (laughing)  "  It 
is  said,  that  his  range  has  been  more  extensive, 
and  that  he  has  once  been  Mahometan.  How- 
ever, now  that  he  has  published  his  infidelity, 
he  will  probably  persist  in  it."  Boswbll.  "  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  Sir." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having  pub- 
lished his  •'  Christian  Hero,"  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  obliging  himself  to  lead  a  religious 
life;  yet  that  his  conduct  was  by  no  means 
strictly  suitable.  Johnson.  •'  Steele,  I  believe, 
practised  the  lighter  vices/' 
.  Mr.  Warton  being  engaged,  could  not  sup 
with  us  at  our  inn;  we  had  therefore  another 
evening  by  ourselves.  I  asked  Johuson,  whe- 
ther a  man's  being  forward  to  make  himself 
known  to  eminent  people,  and  seeing  as  much 
of  life,  and  getting  as  much  information  as  he 
could  in  every  way,  was  not  yet  lessening  him- 
self by  his  forwardness.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir; 
a  man  always  makes  himself  greater  as  he  in- 
creases his  knowledge." 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastic  dialogues 
between  two  coach  horses  and  other  such  stuff, 
which  Baretti  had  lately  published.  He  joined 
with,  me,  and  said,  ''  No/hing  odd  will  do 
long.  '  Tristram  Shandy'  did  not  last"  I 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  a  lady 
who  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  universally 
celebrated  for  extraordinafy  address  and  insi- 
nuation. Johnson.  "  Never  believe  extraor- 
dinary  characters  which  you  hear  of  people. 
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Depend  upoa  it,  Sir,  they  are  exaggerated. 
You  do  not  see  one  man  shoot  a  great  deal 
higher  than  another.''  I  mentioned  Mr.  Barke* 
Johnson.  "  Yes;  Burke  is  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  stream  of  mind  is  perpetual.*'  It  is 
very  pleasing  to  me  to  record,  that  Johnson's 
high  estimation  of  the  talents  of  this  gentlemaa 
was  uniform  from  their  early  acqu^intiance. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  informs  me,  that  when 
Mr.  Burke  was  first  elected  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Sir  John  Hawkins  expressed  a  won- 
der at  his  attaining  a  seat,  Johnson  said,  ^'  Now 
we,  who  know  Mr.  Burke,  know,  that  he  will 
be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country."  And 
once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  unable  to  exert 
himself  as  much  as  usual  without  fatigue,  Mr. 
Burke  having  been  mentioned,  hie  said,  ^'  That 
fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers.  Were  I  to  see 
Burke  now  it  would  kill  me.""  So  much  was 
he  accustomed  to  consider  conversation  as  a 
contest,  and  such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as 
an  opponent 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  March  21,  we  set 
out  in  a  post-chaise  to  pursue  our  ramble.  It 
was  a  delightful  day,  and  we  rode  through 
Blenheim  park.  When  1  looked  at  the  magni- 
ficent bridge  built  by  John  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, over  a  small  rivulet,  and  recollected  the 
Epigram  made  upon  it — 

"  The  lofty  arch  hi>i  high  ambition  shows, 

^*  The  stream,  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows  :" 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a 
magnificent  body  of  water  was  collected,  I  said, 
*'  They  have  drowned  tlie  Epigram."^  I  observ- 
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ed  to  him,  while  in  the  midst  of  die  noble  scene 
around  us,  **  You  and  I,  Sir,  have,  I  think, 
seen  together  the  extremes  of  what  can  be  seen 
in  Britain — ^the  wild  rough  islmid  of  Mull,  and 
Blenheim  park." 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapel- 
house,  where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicity  of 
England  in  its  tayems  and  inns,  and  triumphed 
over  the  French  for  not  having,  in  any  perfec- 
tion, the  tavern  life.  ''  There  is  no  private 
house,  (said  he,)  in  which  people  can  enjoy 
themselves  so  well  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let 
there  be  ever  so  great  plenty  of  good  things, 
ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  much  el^ance, 
ever  so  much  desire  that  every  body  should  be 
easy ;  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be :  there 
must  always  be  some  degree  of  care  and  anx- 
iety* The  master  of  the  house  is  anxious  to 
entertain  his  guests ;  the  guests  are  anxious  to 
be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  no  man,  but  a  very 
Impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as  freely  command 
what  is  in  another  man's  house,  as  if  it,  were 
|iis  own.  Whereas,  at  a  tavern,  there  is  a  gen&> 
iral  freedom  from  anxiety^  You  are  sure  you 
are  welcome :  and  the  more  noise  you  mal^e, 
the  more  trouble  you  give,  the  more  good  things 
you  call  for,  the  welcomer  you  are.  No  ser, 
vantsi^ will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which 
waiters,  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  prospect  of 
an  immediate  reward  in  proportion  as  they 
please.  No,  Sir ;  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet 
fceen  contrived  by  man,  by  which  so  much  hap- 
piness is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn."* 

•  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  preserved  very  few  M^narabUia 
pf  Johnson,  There  is,  howeyer,  to  b^  found  in  his  bulky  tome, 
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He  thta  repeated,  with  great  emotioo,  Shen- 
atone'8  lines : 

«<  Whoever  has  tncmUei  Mfi^t  doQ  t ond, 
*'  Wheve'er  hm  ttag^  mvy  hciTo  Ueo, 

''  M(^y  sigh  to  think  be  etiU  h93  found 
^  The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.* 

My  illustrioas  friend,  I  thought*  did  not  suf- 
ficiently admire  Shenstone.  Thdt  ingenious 
and  elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of  Johnson  ap- 
pears in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Graves,  dated 
Feb.  9,  1760.  "  I  have  lately  been  reading  one 
or  two  volumes  of  the  Rambler;  who,  except- 
ing against  some  few  hardnesses  i  in  his  man* 
ner,  and  the  want  of  more  examples  to  enliven, 

a  very  excellent  one  upon  this  subject.  '^  In  the  contradic- 
tion to  those,  who,  having  a  wife  and  children,  prefer  domes- 
tick  enjoyments  to  those  which  a  tavem  afturds,  I  bav^  h^ard 
him  assert,  that  a  tmsem  chair  w^  ike  ihrtfuc  (^  hmum  UU- 
dtjf."'^  As  soon  (said  he)  as  I  enter  the  dpor  of  9  tavern,  I 
experience  an  oblivion  of  care,  and  a  freedom  from  solicitude : 
when  I  am  seated,  I  find  the  master  courteous,  and  the  ser- 
vants obsequious  to  my  caH ;  anxious  te  know  and  ready  to 
supply  my  wants :  wine  there  exhilarates  my  spirits,  and 
prompts  me  to  free  conversation,  and  an  interchange  of  dis- 
course with  those  whom  1  most  love :  I  dogmatic  and  am  con- 
tradicted, and  in  this  conflict  of  opinion  and  sentiments  I  find/ 
dehght." 

^  We  happened  to  lie  this  night  at  the  inn  at  Henley, 
where  Shenstone  wrote  these  lines.# 

t  ^*  He  too  often  makes  use  of  the  abstract  for  the  cancrett.^ 

#  I  give  them  as  they  are  found  in  the  corrected  edition  of 
his  Works,  published  after  his  death.  In  Dodsley's  collection 
the  stanza  ran  thus : 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
"  Whatever  his  various  tour  has  been, 

'^  May  sigh  to  think  hpw  oft  he  found  t 
"  His  warmest  welcotite  at  an  Inn." 
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is  one  of  the  most  nervous,  most  perspicuous, 
taost  concise,  most  harmonious  prose  writers  I 
know.    A  learned  diction  improves  by  time." 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driven  rapidly 
along  in  the  post  chaise,  he  said  td  me,  '*  Life 
has  not  many  things  better  than  this." 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee ;  and  it  pleased  me  to  be 
with  him  upon  the  classick  ground  of  Shake- 
speare's native  place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  **  Dyer's  Fleece."— 
'*  The  subject,  Sir,  cannot  be  made  poetical. 
How  can  a  man  write  poetically  of  serges  and 
druggets !  Yet  you  will  hear  many  people  talk 
to  you  gravely  of  that  excellent  poem,  ''  The 
Fleece."  Having  talked  of  Grainger's  ^'  Sugar 
Cane,"  I  mentioned  to  him  Mr.  Langton's  hav- 
ing told  me,  that  this  poem,  when  read  in  manu- 
script at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  had  made  all 
the  assembled  wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when, 
after  much  blank  verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a 
new  paragraph  thus : 

•  •*  Now,  Muse^  let's  sing  of  raf*." 

And  what  has  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that 
one  of  the  company,  who  sjily  overlooked  the 
reader,  perceived  that  the  word  had  been  origi- 
nally mice^  and  had  beeu  altered  to  rats  as  more 
dignified.* 

*  Such  is  this  little  laughable  incident^  which  has  been  ofleQ 
related!  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromope,  who  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Dr.  Qrainger,  and  has  a  particular  regard  for 
his  memory,  has  communicated  to  me  the  following  explana- 
tion : 

"  The  passage  hi  question  was  originally  not  table  to  such 
a  perversion ;  for  the  authour  having  occasion  in  .that  part  of 
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This  passage  does  not  appear  in  the  piinted 
>¥ork.  Dr.  Grainger,  or  some  of  tiis  friends,  it 
should  seem,  having  become  sensible  that  in- 
troducing even  rats^  in  a  grave  poem,  ^ght  be 
liable  to  banter.  He,  however,  could  not  bring 
himself  to  relinquish  the  idea ;  for  they  are  thus, 
in  a  still  more  ludicrous  manner,  periphrastic 
cally  exhibited  in  his  poem  as  it  now  stands : 

''  Nor  with  less  waste  the  whiskered  vermin  race, 
'*  A  countless  dan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane, 

Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  an  agree- 
able man;  a  man  who  would  do  any  good  that 
was  in  his  power.  His  translation  of  Tibullus, 
he  thought,  was  very  well  done;  but  "The  Su- 
gar-Cane,  a  Poem,"  did  not  please  him  ;•  for 
he  exclaimed,  *'  What  could  he  make  of  a  su- 

his  work  to  mention  the  havock  made  by  rats  and  mice,  had 
introduced  the  subject  in  a  kind  of  mock  heroick,  and  a  pa- 
rody of  Homer's  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  invoking  the 
muse  of  the  old  Grecian  bard  in  an  elegant  and  well-turned 
manner.  In  that  state  I  had  seen  it;  but  afterwards,  un- 
known to  me  and  other  friends,  he  had  been  persuaded,  con- 
trary to  his  own  better  judgment,  to  alter  it,  so  as  to  produce 
the  unlucky  effect  abovementioned.*' 

**  The  above  was  written  by  the  Bishop  when  he  had  not  the 
Poem  itself  to  recur  to:  and  though  the  account  given  was 
true  of  it  at  one  period,  yet  as  Dr.  Grainger  afterwards  al- 
tered the  passage  in  question ;  the  remarks  in  the  text  do  not 
now  apply  to  the  printed  poem. 

The  bishop  gives  this  character  of  Dr.  Grainger : — ^*'  He  was 
not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  but  had  niany  excellent 
virtues;  being  one  of  the  most  generous,  friendly,  aud  bene- 
volent men  I  ever  knew." 

*  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  "Percy,  Sir,  was  angry  with  me 
for  laughing  at  the  Sugar-cane :  for  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a 
great  thhig  of  Grainger's  rats." 
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garcaoe?"*  ,  One  might  as  well  write  ike 
Far»ley-bed/a  Poem ;'  or  '  The  Cabbage-yar- 
den,  a  Poem."  Boswell.  ^  You  must  then 
pickk  your  cabbage  with  the  sal  AtHcmnJ* 
Johnson.  **  You  know  there  is  already  '  The 
Hop-Garden,  a  Poem :'  and,  I  think,  one  could 
say  a  great  deal  about  cabbage.  The  poem 
might  b^n  with  the  advantages  of  civilized  so- 
ciety over  a  rude  state,  exemplified  by  the 
Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages  till  Oliver  Crom- 
well's soldiers  introduced  them ;  and  one  might 
thus  shew  how  arts  are  propagated  by  conquest, 
as  they  were  by  the  Roman  arms.**  He  seem- 
ed to  be  much  diverted  with  the  fertility  of  his 
own  fancy. 

I  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was  writ- 
ing the  history  of  the  wolf  [in  Great  Britain. 
Johnson.  "  The  wolf,  Sir !  why  the  wolf?  Why 
does  he  not  write  of  the  bear,  which  we  had 
formerly  ?  Nay,  it  is  said  we  had  the  beaver. 
Or  why  does  he  not  write  of  the  grey  rat,  the 
Hanover  rat,  as  it  is  called,  because  it  is  said 
to  have  come  into  this  country  about  the  time 
that  the  family  of  Hanover  came  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  ^  The  History  of  the  Grey  Rat^  by 
Thomas  Percy ^  JD.  D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
Mis  Majesty,'*  (laughing  immoderately.)  Bos- 
iprsiiL.  '"  I  am  afraid  a  court  chaplain  could  not 
decently  write  of  the  grey  rat.'*  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
he  need,  not  give  it  the  name  of  the  Hanover 
rat."  Thus  could  he  indulge  a  luxuriant 
sportive  imagination,  when  talking  of  a  friend 
whom  he  loved  and  esteemed. 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  history  of 
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an  ingeDious  acquaintance.*  He  bad  practised 
pbysick  in  various  situations  with  no  gr^tt 
emolument.  A  West  India  gentleman,  whom 
he  delighted  by  his  conversation,  gave  him  a 
bond  for  a  handsome  annuity  during  his  life,  on 
tbe  condition  of  his  accompanying  him  to  the 
West-Indies,  and  living  with  him  there  for  two 
years.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  the  gen- 
tleman ;  but  upon  the  voyage  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
passengers,  and  married  the  wench.  From  the 
imprudence  of  his  disposition  he  quarrelled 
with  the  gentleman,  and  declared  he  would  have 
no  connection  with  him.  So  he  forfeited  the 
annuity«  He  settled  as  a  physician  in  one  of 
the  Leeward  Islands.  A  man  was  sent  out  to 
bim  merely  to  compound  his  medicines.  This 
fellow  set  up  as  rival  to  him  in  his  practice  of 
pbysick^  and  got  so  much  the  better  of  him  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  island,  that  he 
carried  away  all  the  business,  upon  which  he 
returned  to  England  and  soon  after  died." 

On  Friday,  March  22,  having  set  out  early 
from  Henley,  where  we  had  lain  the  preceding 
night,  we  arrived  at  Birmingham  about  nine 
o'clock,  and,  after  breakfast,  went  to  call  on 
bis  old  school-fellow  Mr.  Hector.  A  very  stu- 
pid maid,  who  opened  the  door,  told  us,  that 
^^  her  master  was  gone  out;  he  was  gone  to  the 
country ;  she  could  not  tell  when  he  would  re- 
turn.'* In  short,  she  gave  us  a  miserable  recep- 
tion; and  Johnson  observed,  *^She  would  have 

[•  Said  to  have  been  Dr.  Grainger,  just  mentioned.  See 
European  Mag.  vol.  34,  p.  19i^.  R*] 
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behaved  no  better  to  people  who  wanted  him  m 
the  way  of  his  profession/'  He  said  to  her, 
*'  My  name  is  Johnson;  tell  him  I  called.  Will 
yon  remember  the  name?''  She  answered  with 
rustick  simplicity,  in  the  Warwickshii-e  jmto- 
nunciation,  "  I  don't  understand  you,  Sir." — 
**  Blockheads  (said  he,)  I'll  write."  I  never 
heard  the  word  blockhead  applied  to  a  woman 
before,  though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not, 
when  there  is  evident  occasion  for  it.*  He, 
however,  made  another  attempt  to  make  her 
understand  him,  and  roared  loud  in  her  ear, 
''  Johnson,*'  and  then  she  caught  the  sound. 

We  next  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers.  He  too  was  not  at  hom^ 
but  Mrs.  Lloyd  was,  and  received  us  courte- 
ously, and  asked  us  to  dinner.  Johnson  said 
to  me,  ^*  After  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
things  at  Hector's,  this  invitation  came  very 
well.'  We  walked  about  the  town, and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  it  increasing.  -    ^         > 

I  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  mar- 
riage, which  obtained  in  the  Roman  law,  and 
still  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Johnson. 
"  I  think  it  a  bad  thing ;  because  the  chastity 
of  women  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 

•  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom  I  am  under  in- 
numerable obligations  in  the  course  of  my  Johnsonian  His- 
tory,  has  furnished  me  with  a  droll  illustration  of  this  question. 
An  honest  carpenter,  after  giving  some  anecdote  in  his  pre« 
sence,  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  a  clergy^, 
man's  wife,  who  was  a  noted  termagent,  and  whom  he  accused 
of  unjust  dealing  in  some  transaction  with  him,  added,  *'  I  took 
care  to  let  her  know  what  I  thought  of  her."  And  being:  asked, 
"  What  did  you  say?*'  answered,  <*  I  told  h^r  she  was  %scouih 
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all  property  dcpeuds  upon  it,  they  who  forfeit 
it  should  not  have  any  possibility  of  being  re- 
stored to  good  character ;  nor  should  the  chil- 
dren, by  an  illicit  connection,  attain  the  full 
right  of  lawful  children,  by  the  posteriour  con- 
sent oC  the  offending  parties."  His  opinion 
upon  this  subject  deserves  consideration.  Upon 
his  principle  there  may,  at  times,  be  a  hardship, 
and  seemingly  a  strange  one,  upon  individuals; 
but  the  general  good  of  society  is  better  se- 
cured. And,  after  all,  it  is  unreasonable  in  an 
individual  to  repine  that  he  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  a  state  which  is  made  different  from  his 
own,  by  the  social  institution -under  which  he  is 
born.  A  Woman  does  not  complain  that  her 
brother,  who  is  younger  than  her,  gets  their 
common  father's  estate.  Why  then  should  a 
natural  son  complain  that  a  younger  brother, 
by  the  same  parents  lawfully  begotten,  gets  it? 
The  operation  of  law  is  similar  in  both  cases. 
Besides,  an  illegitimate  son,  who  has  a  younger 
legitimate  brother  by  the  same  father  and  mo- 
ther, has  no  stronger  claim  to  the  fa  therms  es- 
tate, than  if  that  legitimate  brother  had  only  the 
same  father,  from  whom  alone  the  estate  de- 
scends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street ;  and  in  a 
little  while  we  met  Friend  Hector,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
called  him.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe  the 
joy  which  Johnson  and  he  expressed  on  seeing 
each  other  again.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  I  left  them 
together,  while  he  obligingly  shewed  me  some 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  very  curious  aasem- 
.  blage  of  artificers.  We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr. 
Lloyd's,  where  we  were  entertained  with  great 
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hoBpitality,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lloyd  had  hem 
married  the  same  year  with  their  Majesties,  and 
like  them,  bad  been  blessed  with  a  numer6u« 
fiEimily  of  fine  children,  their  nambers  being  ex« 
actly  the  same.  Johnson  said,  '*  Marriage  is 
the  best  state  for  a  man  in  general;  and  erery 
man  is  a  worse  man,  in  proportion  as  he  is  unfit 
for  the  married  state/' 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  mmmers 
and  the  spiritual-mindedness  of  the  Quakers; 
and,  talking  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  1  observed,  that 
the  essential  part  of  religion  was  piety,  a  devout 
intercourse  with  the  Divinity ;  and  that  many  a 
man  was  a  Quaker  without  knowing  it. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  bad  said  to  me  in  the  moruT 
ing,  while  we  walked  together,  that  be  liked  ia- 
dividuals  among  the  Quakers,  but  mot  the  sect; 
when  we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  I  kept  clear  of 
introducing  any  questions  concerning  the  pecu* 
liarities  of  their  faith.  But  I  having  asked  to 
look  at  Baskerville's  edition  of  ^^  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy,'' Johnson  laid  hold  of  it;  and  the  chapter 
on  baptism  happening  to  open,  Johnson  re- 
marked, "  He  says  there  is  neither  precept  nor 
practice  for  baptism,  in  the  scriptures;  that  is 
false.  Here  be  was  the  aggressor,  by  no  means 
in  a  gentle  manner ;  and  the  good  Quakers  had 
the  advantage  of  him ;  for  he  had  read  negli- 
gently, and  had  not  observed  that  Barclay 
speaks  of  infant  baptism;  which  they  csdmly 
made  him  perceive.  Mr.  Lloyd,  however,  was 
in  a  great  mistake ;  for  when  insisting  that  the 
rite  of  baptism  by  water  was  to  cease,  when  the 
spirit ftal  administration  of  Christ  began,  he 
maintained,  that  John  the  Baptist  said,  *^  My 
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bapHsm  shall  decrease,  bat  his  shall  increase.'* 
Whereas  the  words  are,  **  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease.*^ 

"  One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  "  ob- 
servance of  days,  and  months,  and  years,**  John- 
son answered,  "  The  Church  does  not  super" 
stitiously  observe  days,  barely  as  days,  but  as 
memorials  of  important  facts.  Christmas  might 
be  kept  as  well  upon  one  day  of  the  year  as 
another;  but  thare  should  be  a  stated  day  for 
commemorating  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  be- 
cause there  is  danger  that  what  may  be  done  on 
any  day,  will  be  neglected.'* 

He  said  to  me  atanother  time,  *^  Sir,  the  ho^ 
lidays  observed  by  our  church  are  of  great  use 
in  religion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  in 
a  limited  sense,  I  mean  if  the  number  of  such 
consecrated  portions  of  time  be  not  too  exten- 
sive. The  excellent  Mr.  Nelson's  *  Festivals 
and  Fasts,'  which  has,  I  understand,  the  greatest 
sale  of  any  book  ever  printed  in  England,  ex- 
cept the  Bible,  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devo- 
tion ;  and  in  addition  to  it  I  wonld  recommend 
two  sermons  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr. 
Pott,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  and  elegance.  1  am  sorry 
to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland  is  the  only  Chris- 
tian country,  Cathofick  or  Protestant,  where  the 
great  events  of  our  religion  are  not  solemnly 
commemorated  by  its  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, on  days  set  apart  for  liiat  purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me- 
to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Bolton,  at  a  place 

*  John  iii.  30. 
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'which  he  has  called  Soho,  about  two  miles  from 
Birmingham,  which  the  very  ingenious  proprie- 
tor  shewed  me  himself  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  wished  Johnson  had  been  with  us :  for  it  was 
a  scene  which  1  should  have  been  glad  to  con- 
template by  his  light  The  vastness  and  the 
contrivance  of  some  of  the  machinery  would 
have  ''  matched  his  mighty  mind."  I  shall  never 
forget  Mr.  Bolton's  expression  to  me,  **  I  sell 
here.  Sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have— 
Power.'*  He  had  about  seven  hundred  people 
at  work.  I  contemplated  him  as  an  iron  chief- 
tain^ and  he  seemed  to  be  a  father  :o  his  tribe. 
One  of  them  came  to  him,  complaining  grie- 
vously of  his  landlord  for  having  distrained  his 
goods."  **  Your  landlord  is  in  the  right,  Smith 
(said  Bolton.)  But  I'll  tell  you  what:  (ind  you 
a  friend  who  will  lay  down  one  half  of  your 
rent,  and  I'll  lay  down  the  other  half;  and  you 
shall  have  your  goods  again." 

From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  learnt  many  particu- 
lars of  Dr.  Johnson's  early  life,  which,  with 
others^  that  he  gave  me  at  different  times  since, 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning, "  You 
will  see,  Sir,  at  Mr.  Hector^s,  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Careless,  a  clergyman's  widow.  She  wras  the 
first  woman  with  whom  I  was  in  love.  It  dropt 
out  of  my  head  imperceptibly ;  but  she  and  I 
shall  always  have  a  kindness  for  each  other." 
He  laughed  at  the  notion  that  a  man  can  never 
be  really  in  love  but  once,  and  considered  it  a 
mere  romantick  fancv. 
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On  our  return  from  Mr.  Boltoa's,  Mr.  Hector 
took  me  to  his  house,  where  we  found  Johnson 
sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with  h\^  first  love :  who 
though  now  advanced  in  years,  was  a  genteel 
woman,  very  agreeable  and  well  bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the  state  of 
one  of  their  school-fellows,  Mr.  Charles  Con- 
greve,  a  clergyman,   which  he  thus  described : 
"  He  obtained,  I  believe,  considerable  prefer- 
ment in  Ireland,  but  now  lives  in  London^  quite 
as  a  valetudinarian,  afraid  to  go  into  any  house 
but  his  own.     He  takes  a  short  airing  in  his 
post-chaise  every  day.     He  has  an  elderly  wo- 
man, whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  lives  with  him, 
and  jogs  his  elbow,  when  hisglass  has  stood  too 
long  empty,  and  encourages  him  in  drinking,  in 
which  he  is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged ;  not 
that  he  gets  drunk,  for  he  is  a  very  pious  man, 
but  he  is  always  muddy.     He  confesses  to  one 
bottle  of  port   every  day ;    and  he   probably 
drinks  more.     He  is  quite  unsocial;  his  con- 
versation is  quite  monosyllabical ;  and  when,  at 
my  last  visit,  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was  ? 
that  signal  of  my  departure  had  so  pleasing  an 
effect  on 'him,  that  he  sprung  up  to  look  at  his 
watch,  like  a  greyhound  bounding  at  a  hare." 
When  Johnson  took  leave  of  Mr.  Hector,  he 
said,  "  Don't  grow  like  Congreve;  nor  let  me 
grow  like  him,  when  you  are  near  me." 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless  to 
night,  he  seemed  to  have  had  his  affection  re- 
vived ;  for  he  said,  "  If  I  had  married  her,  it 
might  have  been  as  happy  for  me."^  Boswell. 
"  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are 
VOL.  11.  Kk 
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fifty  women  in  the  world,  with  any  one  of  whom 
a  man  may  be  as  happy  as  with  any  one  woman 
in  particular.*  Johnson.  "  Ay,  Sir,  fifty  tbou- 
Mnd."  BoswELL.  "  Then,  Sir,  you  are  not  of 
of  opinion  with  those  who  imagine  that  certain 
men  and  certain  women  are  made  for  each 
other;  and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  if  they 
miss  their  counterparts/'  Johnson.  *'  To  be 
sure  not,  Sir.  I  believe  marriages  would  in  ge- 
neral be  as  happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they 
were  all  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor^  upon  a 
due  consideration  of  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances, without  the  parties  having  any  choice 
in  the  matter." 

1  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to- 
night, to  have  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector; 
but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  bis  native 
city ;  so  we  drove  on  that  stage  in  the  dark,  and 
were  long  pensive  and  silent.  When  we  came 
within  the  focus  of  the  Litchfield  lamps,  "  No^, 
(said  he,)  we  are  getting  out  of  a  state  of 
death."  We  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  not 
one  of  the  great  inns,  but  a  good  old  fashioned 
one,  which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was 
the  very  next  house  to  that  in  which  Johnson 
was  born  and  brought  up^  and  which  was  still 
bis  own  property.*  We  had  a  comfortable  sop- 
p^,  and  got  into  high  spirits. .  I  felt  all  my  To- 
ryism glow  in  this  old  capital  of  Stafibrdsbire. 
I  conld  have  ofiered  incense  gemo  loci;  and  I 
indulged  in  libations  of  that  ale^  which  BoDi- 

*  I  went  through  the  house  where  ^ly  illustrious  friend  was 
bom,  with  a  reverence  with  which  it  doubtless  will  long  be  vi- 
sited. Aft  ^rigt^Ved  view  of  it,  with  the  adjacent  buttdiDl;^  '^ 
in  «*  The  Gentleman's  Magaaae*  for  February,  llU. 
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face,  in  ^  The  Beaux  Stratagem,"  recoiimieiids 
-with  sacb  an  eloquent  jollit j. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
iPorter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was  now  an  old 
maid,  with  much  simplicity  of  manner.  She 
had  never  been  in  London.  Her  brother,  a 
Captain  in  the  navy,  had  left  her  a  fortune  of 
ten  thousand  pounds ;  about  a  third  of  which 
she  had  laid  out  in  building  a  stately  house,  and 
making  a  handsome  garden,  in  an  elevated  si- 
tuation in  Litchfield.  Johnson,  when  here  by 
himself,  used  to  live  at  her  house.  She  reve* 
renced  him,  and  he  had  a  parental  tenderness 
for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  from  his  brother 
David,  announcing  our  coming  to  Litchfield. 
He  was  engaged  to  dinner,  but  asked,  us  to  tea, 
and  to,  sleep  at  his  house.  Johnson,  however, 
would  not  quit  his  old  acquaintance  Wilkins, 
of  the  Three  Crowns.  The  family  likeness  of  the 
Garricks  was  very  striking;  and  Johnson 
thought  that  David's  vivacity  was  not  so  pecu- 
liar to  himself  as  was  supposed.  ^^  Sir,  (said 
he,)  I  don't  know  but  if  Peter  had  cultivated 
all  the  arts  of  gaiety  as  much  as  David  has 
done,  he  might  have  been  as  brisk  and  lively. 
Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  vivacity  is  much  an  art« 
and  depends  greatly  on  habit'^  I  believe  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  notwithstanding 
a  ludicrous  story  told  me  by  a  lady  abroad,  of 
a  heavy  German  baron,  who  had  lived  much 
with  the  young  English  at  Geneva,  and  was  am^ 
bitious  to  be  as  lively  as  they :  with  which 
K  k  2 
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view,  he,  with  assiduous  exertion,  was  jumping 
over  the  tables  and  chairs  in  his  lodgings ;  and 
when  the  people  of  the  house  ran  in  and  asked, 
with  surprize,  what  was  the  matter,  he  answer- 
ed, ''Sh:  apprens  fetreff."' 

We  dined  at  our  inn,  and  had  with  us  a  Mr. 
Jackson,  one  of  Johnson's  school-fellows,  whom 
he  treated  with  much  kindness,  though  be 
seemed  to  be  a  low  man,  dull  and  untaught  He 
had  a  coarse  great  coat,  black  waistcoat,  greasy 
leather  breeches,  and  a  yellow  uncurled  wig; 
and  his  countenance  had  the  ruddiness  which 
betokens  one  who  is  in  no  haste  to  'Meave 
his  can.**  He  drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried  to 
be  a  cutler  at  Birmingham,  but  had  uot  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  now  he  lived  poorly  at  home,  and 
had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a  better 
manner  than  common  ;  to  his  indistinct  account 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  listened  with  patient  at- 
tention, that  he  might  assist  him  with  his  ad- 
vice. Here  was  an  instance  of  genuine  huma- 
nity and  real  kindness  in  this  great  man,  who 
has  been  most  unjustly  represented  as  altoge- 
ther harsh  and  destitute  of  tenderness.  A  thou- 
sand such  instances  might  have  been  recorded 
in  the  course  of  his  long  life;  though  that  his 
temper  was  warm  and  hasty,  and  his  manner 
often  rough,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale  ;  and  oat 
cakes,  not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but  soft  like  a 
Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at  breakfast.  It 
was  pleasant  to  me  to  find,  that  "  Oats,^  the 
*^Jbod  of  horses"  were  so  much  used  as  the 
food  of  the  people  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  town. 
He  expatiated  in  praise  of  Litchfield  and  its 
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iDbabitants,  who,  he  said,  were  **  the  most  so- 
ber, decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest  in 
proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the 
purest  English.  I  doubted  as  to  the  last  article 
of  this  eulogy:  for  they  had  several  provincial 
sounds ;  as  there^  pronounced  like  fear^  instead 
of  Wke  fair;  once  pronounced  woonse^  instead 
of  wunce,  or  wonce.  Johnson  himself  never  got 
entirely  free  of  those  provincial  accents.  Gar- 
rick  sometimes  used  to  take  him  off,  squeezing 
a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesti- 
culations, looking  round  the  company,  and  call- 
ing out,  **  Who's  for  poonsh  T 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going  for- 
ward in  Litchfield,  I  found,  however,  two 
strange  manufactures  for  so  inland  a  place,  sail- 
cloth and  streamers  for  ships  ;  and  I  observed 
them  making  some  saddle-cloths,  and  dressing 
sheep-skins;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  busy 
hand  of  industry  seemed  to  be  quite  slackened. 
"Surely,  Sir,  (said  I,)  you  are  an  idle  set  of 
people."  "  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  we  are  a  city  of 
philosophers,  we  work  with  our  heads,  and 
make  the  boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us 
with  their  hands.  ^' 

There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  players 
performing  at  Litchfield.  The  manager,  Mr. 
Stanton,  sent  hiscomplitnents,  and  begged  leave 
to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  received  him 
very  courteously,  and  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine 
with  us.  He  was  a  plain  decent  well-behaved 
man,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  John- 
son for  having  once  got  him  permission  from 
Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashbourne,  to  play  there  upon 
moderate  terms.     Garrick's  name  was  soon  in- 
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trodoced.  Johnsok.  "  Garrick's  conversation 
IS  gay  and  grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts, 
but  all  good  things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in 
it :  there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  it.  Not  bat 
that  he  has  sentiment  sometimes,  and  sentiment 
too  very  powerful  and  pleasing:  but  it  has  not 
its  full  proportion  in  his  conversation." 

When  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me,  "Forty 
years  ago,  Sir^  I  was  in  love  with  an  actress 
here,  Mrs.  Emmet,  who  acted  Flora,  in  *  Hob 
in  the  Well."  What  merit  this  lady  had  as  an 
actress,  or  what  was  her  figure,  or  her  manner, 
I  have  not  been  informed;  but,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Mr.  Garrick,  his  old  master's  taste  in  thea- 
trical merit  was  by  no  means  refined  :  he  was 
not  an  degans  formarum  spectator.  Garrick 
used  to  tell,  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who 
played  Sir  Harry  Wildair  at  Litchfield,  "  There 
is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the  fellow;"  when  in 
feet,  according  to  Garridk's  account,  "  he  was 
the  most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  went  upoo 
boards'^ 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at  his 
theatre  on  Jl\^nday.  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly 
proposed  to  me  to  write  a  Prologue  for  the  oc- 
casion :  •'  A  Prologue,  by  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
from  the  Hebrides."  I  was  really  inclined  to 
take  the  hint.  Methought,  **  Prologue,  spoken 
before  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  at  Litchfield,  1 776 ;*" 
would  have  sounded  as  well  as  **  Prologue, 
spoken  before  the  Duke  of  York  at  Oxford,"  in 
Charles  the  Second's  time.  Much  might  have 
been  said  of  what  Litchfield  had  done  for  Shake- 
speare, by  producing  Johnson  and  Garrick. 
But  1  found  he  was  averse  to  it. 
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We  wept  and  viewed  the  mogeyin  of  Mr. 
Eicbard  Green,  apothecary  bare,  who  toJd  mn 
he  was  proud  of  being  a  relation  of  Dr,  Jobnt 
son's.  It  was,  truly,  a  woqdprful  collection, 
botb  of  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities,  and 
ingenious  works  of  art.  He  bad  all  the  articlea 
accurately  arranged,  with  their  names  upon 
labels,  printed  at  bis  own  little  pret^s;  and  on 
the  staircase  leading  to  it  was  a  board,  with  the 
names  of  contributors  marked  in  gold  letters. 
A  printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to  be 
had  at  a  bookseller's.  Johpson  expressed  bis 
admiration  of  the  activity  and  diligence  and 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in  getting  together 
in  bis  situation,  so  great  a  variety  of  things ; 
and  Mr.  Green  told  me  that  Johnson  once  said 
to  him,  ^'  Sir,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
building  a  man  of  war,  as  of  collecting  such  a 
ipusem."  Mr.  Green's  obliging  alacrity  in  shew- 
ing it  was  very  pleasing.  His  engraved  por-^ 
trait,  with^  which  he  has  favoured  me,  has  a 
motto  truely  characteristical  of  bis  disposition, 
^*  Neino  sibi  vivaV 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had  lost 
his  practice,  because  his  whimsically  changing 
his  religion  had  made  people  distrustful  of  him. 
I  maintained  that  this  was  unreasonable,  as  re- 
ligion is  unconnected  with  medical  skill.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  it  is  not  unreasonable ;  for  when 
people  see  a  man  absurd  in  what  they  under- 
stand, they  may  conclude  the  same  of  him  in 
w;hat  they  do  not  understand.  If  a  physician 
were  to  take  to  eating  of  horse-flesh,  nobody 
would  employ  him ;  though  one  may  eat  horse- 
flesh, and  be  a  very  skilful  physician^    If  a  man 
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were  educated  in  an  absurd  religion,  bis  con- 
tinuing to  profess  it  would  not  hurt  him,  though 
bis  changing  to  it  would." 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Gar- 
rick's,  where  was  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  maiden 
sisters  of  Mr.  Walmsley,  wife  of  Johnson's  first 
friend,  and  sister  also  of  the  lady  of  whom  John- 
son used  to  speak  with  the  warmest  Admira- 
tion, by  the  name  of  Molly  Aston,  who  was  af- 
terwards married  to  Captain  Brodie  of  the 
navy. 

On  Sunday,  March  24,  we  breakfasted  with 
Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow  lady,  who  lived  in  an 
agreeable  sequestered  place  close  by  the  town, 
called  the  Friary,  it  having  been  formerly  a  re- 
ligious house.  She  and  her  niece.  Miss  Adey, 
were  great  admirers  of  Di^.  Johnson ;  and  he 
behaved  to  them  with  a  kindness  and  easy  plea- 
santry, such  as  we  see  between  old  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  He  accompanied  Mrs. 
Cobb  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and  I  went  to  the 
cathedral,  where  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  the  musick,  finding  it  to  be  peculiarly 
solemn,  and  accordant  with  the  words  of  the 
service. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  who  was 
in  a  very  lively  humour,  and  verified  Johnson's 
saying,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  gaiety  as  much 
as  his  brother  David,  he  might  have  equally 
excelled  in  it.  He  was  to-day  quite  a  London 
narrator,  telling  us  a  variety  of  anecdotes  with 
that  earnestness  and  attempt  at  mimickry  which 
we  usually  find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis^ 
Dr.  Johnson  went  with  me  to  the  cathedral  in 
the  afternoon.     It  was  grand  and  pleasing  to 
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contemplate  this  illustrious  writer,  now  full  of 
fame,  worshipping  in  "  the  solemn  temple*'  of 
his  native  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Gar- 
rick's,  and  then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Seward's,  Canon  Residentiary,  who 
inhabited  the  Bishop's  palace,  in  which  Mr. 
Walmsley  lived,  and  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  happy  hours  in  Johnson's  early  life. 
Mr.  Seward  had,  with  ecclesiastical  hospita- 
lity and  politeness,  asked  me  in  the  morning, 
merely  as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  iu 
the  afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him, 
he  asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the 
evening  and  sup  with  him.  He  was  a  genteel 
well-bred  dignified  clergyman,  had  travelled 
with  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  uncle  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Grafton,  who  died  when  abroad, 
and  he  had  lived  much  in  the  great  world.  He 
was  an  ingenious  and  literary  man,  had  pub- 
lished aYi  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  written  verses  in  Dodsley's  collection 
His  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  John- 
son^s  first  schoolmaster.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time,  T  had  the  pleasure  of  vseeing  his  celebrated 
daughter,  Miss  Anna  Seward,  to  whom  I  have 
since  been  indebted  for  many  civilities;  as  well 
as  some  obliging  communications  concerning 
Johnson. 

Mr., Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  observations 
which  he  had  made  upon  the  strata  of  earth  in 
volcanos,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  they 
were  so  very  different  in  depth  at  different  pe- 
riods, that  no  calculation  whatever  could  be 
made  as  to  the  time  required  for  their  forma- 
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tion.    This  fully  refuted  an  anti-mosaical  re- 
iparfc  introduced  into  Captain  Brjdone's  enter- 
taining  tour,  I  hope  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of 
vanity  which  is  too  common  in  those  who  have 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects.    Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said 
before,  independent  of  this  observation,  **  Shall 
all  the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  history  of 
the  world ; — shall  the  authority  of  what  is  un- 
questionably the  most  ancient  writing,  be  over- 
turned by  an  uncertain  remark  such  as  this  ?" 
On  Monday,  March  25,  we  breakfasted  at 
Mrs.  Lucy  Porter's.     Johnson  had  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Dr.  Taylor's,  acquainting  him  of  our 
being  at  Litchfield,  and  Taylor  had  returned 
an  answer  that  his  post-chaise  should  come  for 
US  this  day.    While  we  sat  at  breakfast.  Dr. 
Johnson  received  a  letter  by  the  post,  vrhich 
seemed  to  agitate  him  very  much.     When  he 
had  read  it,  he  exclaimed,    **  One  of  the  most 
dreadful  things  that  has  happened  in  njy  time." 
The  phrase,  my  time,  like  the  word  age^  is 
usually  understood  to  refer  to  an  ev^nt  of  a 
puhlick  or  general  nature.     1  imagined  some^ 
thing  like  an  assassination  of  the  King^ike  a 
gunpowder  plot  carried  into  execution — or  like 
another  fire  of  London.     When  asked,  "  What 
is  it,  Sir?"  he  answered,  "  Mr.  Thrale  has  lost 
his  only  son!"    This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very 
great  affliction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  which 
their  friends  would  consider  accordingly;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  intelligence  of  it 
was  communicated  by  Johnson,  it  appeared  for 
the  moment  to  be  comparatively  ^malh   I,  how- 
ever, soon  felt  a  sincere  concern,  and  was  curi- 
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ous  to  observe,  how  Dr.  Johnson  \?ould  be  af- 
fected. He  said.  "  This  is  a  total  extinction 
to  their  family,  ^s  much  as  if  they  were  sold  in- 
to captivity."  Upon  my  mentioning  that  Mr. 
Thrale  had  daughters,  who  might  inherit  his 
wealth ; — "  Daughters,  (said  Johnson,  warmly,) 
he'll  no  more  value  his  daughters  than — ^  I 
was  going  to  speak..—"  Sir,  (said  be,)  don't  you 
know  how  you  yourself  think  ?  Sir,  he  wishes 
to  propagate  his  name."  In  short,  I  saw  male 
succession  strong  in  his  mind,  even  where  there 
was  no  name,  no  family,  of  any  long  standing. 
Tsaid,  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  present  when 
this  misfortune  happened.  Johnson.  *'  It  is 
lucky  for  me.  People  in  distress  never  think 
that  you  feel  enough."  Boswell.  "  And,  Sir, 
they  will  have  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  which 
will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean  time :  and  when  you 
get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be  so  far  abated,  that 
they  will  be  capable  of  being  consoled  by  you, 
which,  in  the  first  violence  of  it,  I  believe,  would 
not  be  the  case."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir;  violent 
pain  of  mind,  like  violent  pain  of  body,  must  be 
severely  felt"  Boswell.  "  I  own.  Sir,  I  have 
not  so  much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others,  as 
some  people  have,  or  pretend  to  have :  but  I 
know  this,  that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to 
relieve  them."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  affecta- 
tion to  pretend  to  feel  the  distress  of  others,  as 
much  as  they  do  themselves.  It  is  equally  so, 
as  if  one  should  pretend  to  feel  as  much  pain 
while  a  friend's  leg  is  catting  off,  as  he  does. 
No,  Sir;  you  have  expressed  the  rational  and 
just  nature  of  sympathy,     I  would  have  gone 
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to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  have  preserved 
this  boy. 

He  was  soon  quite  calai.  The  letter  was 
from  Mr.  Thrale's  clerk,  and  concluded,  "  I 
need  not  s4y  how  much  they  wish  to  see  you 
in  London/'  He  said,  ^'  We  shall  hastea  back 
from  Taylor's.'' 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  and  some  other  ladies  of 
the  place,  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when  he 
was  out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  veneration, 
but  affection.  It  pleased  me  to  find  that  he  was 
so  much  beloved  in  his  native  city. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  preceding 
night,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gastrel,^  a  widow 
lady,  had  each  a  house  and  garden,  and  plea- 
sure-ground, prettily  situated  upon  StoMJiiill,  a 
gentle  eminence,  adjoining  to  Litchfield.  John- 
son walked  away  to  dinner  there,  leaving  me  by 
myself  without  any  apology ;  I  wondered  at 
this  want  of  that  facility  of  manners,  from 
which  a  man  has  no  dilEculty  in  carrying  a 
friend  to  a  house  where  he  is  intimate ;  I  felt  it 
very  unpleasant  to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a 
country  town,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger, 
and  began  to  think  myself  unkindly  deserted : 
but  1  was  soon  relieved,  and  convinced  that  my 
friend,  instead  of  being  deficient  in  delicacy, 
had  conducted  the  matter  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, for  I  received  the  following  note  in  his 
hand-writing:  "Mrs.  Gastrel,  at  the  lower 
house  on  Stowhill,  desires  Mr.  Boswell's  com- 
pany to  dinner  at  two."  I  accepted  of  the  invi- 
tation, and  had  here  another  proof  how  amiable 
his  character  was  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
knew  him  best.     I  was  not  informed,  till  after- 
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wards,  that  Mrs.  GastreFs  husband  was  the 
clergyman,  who,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  Shakes- 
peare's garden,  with  Gothick  barbarity  cut  down 
his  mulberry-tree,*  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told 
me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours.  His  lady,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  on  the  same  authority, 
participated  in  the  guilt  of  what  the  enthusiasts 
of  our  immortal  bard  deem  almost  a  species  of 
sacrilege. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  on  the  death  of  her  son.  I  said, 
it  would  be  very  distressing  to  Thrale,  but  she 
would  soon  forget  it,  as  she  had  so  many  things 
to  think  of.  Johnson.  *'  No,  Sir,  Thrale  wijl 
forget  it  first.  She  has  many  things  that  she 
may  think  of.  He  has  many  things  that  he 
must  think  of."  This  was  a  yery  just  remark 
upon  the  4ifferent  effects  of  those  light  pursuits 
which  occupy  a  vacant  and  easy  mind,  and 
those  serious  engagements  which  arrest  atten- 
tion, and  keep  us  from  brooding  over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  **  it  was  said  of 
Augustus,  that  it  would  have  been  b^ter  for 
Rome  that  he  had  never  been  born,  or  h*id  never 
died.  So  it  would  have  been  better  for  this 
nation  if  Lord  Bute  had  never  been  minister, 
or  had  never  resigned." 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town-hall, 
which  was  converted  into  a  temporary  theatre, 
and  saw  "  Theodosius,"  with  **  The  Stratford 

•  See  an  accurate  and  animated  statement  of  Mr.  Gastrel's 
barbarity,  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  ,"  Some  account  of  the 
Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"  prefixed  to  his  admirable  edi- 
tion of.tha^  Poet's  works,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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Jubilee."  1  was  happy  to  see  Dr,  Johnson  sit- 
ting in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  pit,  and  re- 
ceiving affectionate  homage  from  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. We  were  quite  gay  and  merry. 
I  afterwards  mentioned  to  him  that  I  con- 
demned myself  for  being  so,  when  poor  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  were  in  such  distress.  Johnson. 
"  You  are  wrong,  Sir ;  twenty  years  hence  Mr. 
and  Mrs.Thrale  will  not  suffer  much  pain  from 
the  death  of  their  son.  Now,  Sir,  you  are  to 
consider,  th^t  distance  of  place,  as  well  as  dis- 
tance of  time,  operates  upon  the  human  feel* 
ings.  I  would  not  have  you  be  gay  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  distressed,  because  it  would  shock 
them ;  but  you  may  be  gay  at  a  distance.  Pain 
for  the  loss  of  a  friend,  or  of  a  relation  whom 
we  love,  is  occasioned  by  the  want  which  we 
feel.  In  time  the  vacuity  is  .filled  with  some- 
thing else ;  or  sometimes  the  vacuity  closes  up 
of  itself." 

Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Pearson,another clergy- 
man here,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn,  and  after 
they  left  us,  we  sat  up  late  as  we  used  to  do  in 
London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of  my 
friend's  conversation  during  this  jaunt. 

"  Marriage,  Sir,  is  much  more  necessary  to  a 
man  than  to  a  woman :  for  he  is  much  less  able 
to  supply  himself  with  domestick  comforts. 
You  will  recollect  my  saying  to  some  ladies 
the  other  day,  that  I  had  often  wondered  why 
young  w6men  should  marry,  as  they  have  so 
much  more  freedom,  and  so  much  more  attefi- 
tion  paid  to  them  while  unmarried,  than  when 
married.     I  indeed  did  not  mention  the  strong 
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reason  for  their  niarryiog — the  mechanical  rea^ 
son/'  BoswELL.  "  Why,  that  is  a  strong  one. 
But  does  not  imaghiation  make  it  much  more 
important  than  it  is  in  reality  ?  Is  it  not,  to  a 
certain  de^^ree,  a  delusion  in  us  as  well  as  in  wo- 
men ?"  Johnson.  "  Why  yes,  Sir ;  but  it  is  a 
delusion  that  is  always  beginning  again."  Bos- 
well.  "  I  don't  know  but  there  is,  upon  the 
whole,  more  misery  than  happiness  produced 
by  that  passion."  Johnson.  "  I  don't  think  so, 
sir." 

"  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  pre- 
sence. It  is  always  indelicate,  and  may  be 
offensive." 

**  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conversa- 
tion among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming  a  supe- 
riority, and  it  is  particularly  wrong  to  question 
a  man  concerning  himself.  There  may  be  parts 
of  his  former  life  which  he  may  not  wish  to  be 
made  known  to  other  persons,  or  even  brought 
to  his  own  recollection." 

"  A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell  tales 
of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage.  People 
may  be  amused  and  laugh  at  the  time,  but  they 
will  be  remembered  and  brought  out  against 
him  upon  some  subsequent  occasion." 

^^  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his  whole 
mind  to  a  particular  object.  By  doing  so,  Nor- 
ton has  made  himself  the  great  lawyer  that  he 
is  allowed  to  be." 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  sec- 
tary, who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who  not 
only  attended  regularly  on  publick  worship 
with  those  of  his  communion,  but  made  a  par- 
ticular study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  wrote 
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a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  them,  yet  was 
known  to  be  very  licentions  in  indulging  him- 
self with  women;  maintaining  that  men  are  to 
be  saved  by  faith  alone,  and  that  the  Christian 
religion  had  not  prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Johnson, 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  trusting  to  ,  that  crazy 
piety/' 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well 
Scotchmen  were  known  to  one  another  in  their 
own  country,  though  born  in  very  distant  coun- 
ties; forv.edo  not  find  that  the  gentlemen  of 
neighbouring  counties  in  England  are  mutually 
known  to  each  other.  Johnson,  with  his  Ubual 
acuteness,  at  once  saw  and  explained  the  rea- 
son of  this — *•  Why,  Sir,  you  have  Edinburgh, 
where  the  gentlemen  from  all  your  counties 
meet,  and  which  is  not  so  large  but  that  they 
are  all  known.  There  is  no  such  common  place 
of  collection  in  England,  except  London,where, 
from  its  great  size  and  diflfusion,  many  of  those 
who  reside  in  contiguous  counties  of  England, 
may  long  remain  unknown  to  each  other." 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came  for  us  an 
equipage  properly  suited  to  a  wealthy  well- 
beneficed  clergyman  :  Dr.Taylor's  large,  roomy 
post-chaise,  drawn  by  four  stout  plump  horses, 
and  driven  by  two  steady  jolly  postillions,  which 
conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne ;  where  I  found  my 
friend's  school-fellow  living  upon  an  establish- 
ment perfectly  corresponding  with  his  substan- 
tial creditable  equipage:  his  house,  garden, 
pleasure-grounds,  table,  in  short  every  thing 
good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every  man 
sliould  form  such  a  plan  of  living  as  he  can  ex- 
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ecate  completely.     Let  him  not  draw  an  out-* 
line  wider  than  he  can  fill  np.     I  have  seen 
many  skeletons  of  shew  and  magnificedce  which 
excite  at  once  ridicule  and  pity.     Dr.  Taylor 
had  a  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  good  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  being  a  prebendary  of  West- 
.minster,  and  rector  of  Bosworth.     He  was  a  di- 
ligent justice  of  the  peace,  and  presided  over 
the  town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
"Which  I  was  told  he  was  very  liberal ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  it  was  mentioned  to  me,  he  had, 
the  preceding  winter,  distributed  two  hundred 
pounds  among  such  of  them  as  stood  in  need 
of  his  assistance.     He  had  consequently  a  con- 
siderable political  interest  in  the  county  of  Der- 
by, which  he  employed  to  support  the  Devon- 
shire family ;  for  though  the  school-fellow  and 
friend  of  Johnson,  he  was  a  Whig.     I  could  n<5t 
perceive  in  bis  character  much  congeniality  of 
any  sort  with  that  of  Johnson,  who,  however, 
said  to  me,  "  Sir,  he  has  a  very  strong  under- 
standing."   His  size,  and  figure,  and  counte- 
Handb,  and  manner,  were  that  of  a  hearty  Eiig- 
li<Sh  *Squire,  with  the  parson  super-induced: 
and  I  took  particular  notice  of  his  upper  ser- 
i^antf  Mir.  Peters,  a  decent  grave  man,  in  purple 
<^lothes,  and  a  large  white  wig,  like  the  butler 
^>V  majdr  ihmo  of  a  bishop. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  mot  with  great 
cordiality;  and  Johnson  soon  gave  him  the 
same  sad  account  of  their  school-fellow,  Goii- 
greve,  that  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Hector;  add- 
ing a  ridibark  of  such  moment  to  the  rational  con- 
tfttdt  Of  a  msin  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  de- 

VOL.  n.  L  1 
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serves  to  be  imprinted  upon  every  mtad :  ^'There 
is  nothiiig  agaiDst  which  an  old  man  should  be 
so  much  upon  his  guard  as  putting  himself  out 
to  nurse/'  Innumerable  have  been  the  melan- 
choly instances  of  men  once  distinguished  for 
firmness,  resolution,  and  spirit,  who  in  their 
latter  days  have  been  governed  like  children, 
by  interested  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  who  was 
known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  said,  '^  I 
fight  many  battles  for  him,  as  many  people  in 
the  country  dislike  him."  Johnson.  *'  But  you 
should  consider.  Sir,  that  by  every  one  of  your 
victories  he  is  a  loser ;  for,  every  man  of  whom 
you  get  the  better,  will  be  very  angry,  and  re- 
solve not  to  employ  him ;  whereas  if  people  get 
the  better  of  you  in  argument  about  him,  they'll 
think,  *  We'll  send  for  Dr.  *****  nevertheless." 
This  was  an  observation  deep  and  sure  in  hu- 
man nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  in  which  an 
eminent  judge  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
th^  publick,  as  having  pronounced  an  unjust 
decision  in  a  great  cause.  Dr.  Johnson  main- 
tained that  this  publication  would  not  give  any 
uneasiness  to  the  judge.  ^*For  (said  he,)  either 
be  acted  honestly,  or  he  meant  to  do  injustice. 
If  he  acted  honestly,  his  own  qonsQiQUsne^ 
will  protect  him;  if  hemieant  to  do  iRJu§tice,  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  attacks  him  so 
much  vexed." 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted  Dr. 
Taylor Hof  the  reason  for  ^his  returning  speedily 
to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we  i^hould  set 
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oat  after  dinner.     A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neigh- 
bours were  his  guests  that  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  one 
who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  the  philoso- 
phical wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no  want  of  any 
thing.    "  Then  Sir,  (said  1,)  the  savage  is  a 
wise  man."    "  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  do  not  mean  sim- 
ply being  without, — but  not  having  a  want"    I 
maintained,  against  this  proposition,  that  it  was 
better  to  have  fine  clothes,  for  instance,  than 
not  to  feel  the  want  of  them.    'Johnson.  '*  No, 
Sir;  fine  clothes. are  good  only  as  they  supply 
the  wgnt  of  other  means  of  procuring  respect 
Was  Charles  the  Twelfth,  think  you,  less  re^ 
spected  for  his  coarse  blue  coat  and  black  stock? 
And  you  find  the  King  of  Prussia  dresses  plain, 
because  the  dignity  of  his  character  is  suffi- 
cient."   I  here  brought  myself  into  a  scrape, 
for  I  heedlessly  said,  "  Would  not  youy  Sir,  be 
the  better  for  velvet  embroidery?"    Johnson. 
**  Sir,  you  put  an  end  to  all  argument  when 
you  introduce  your  opponent  himself.     Have 
you  no  better  manners?    There  is  your  want.'' 
I  apologised  by  saying,  I  had  mentioned  him  as 
an  instance  of  one  who  wanted  as  little  as  any 
man  in  the  world,  and  yet,  perhaps,  might  re- 
ceive some  additional  lustre  from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening,  we 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  Derby,  and  availed 
ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  conversa- 
tion of  my  countryman.  Dr.  Butler,  then  phy- 
sician there.  He  was  in  great  indignation  be- 
cause Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  mi- 

Ll2 
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litia  had  been  tost.  Dr.  JofansoB  wm  a«  vio- 
lent against  it.  ^'  I  afll*  glad,  (said  be^)  that 
Parliament  has  had  the  spirit  to  throw  it  out 
You  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  timidity 
of  our  scoundrels ;*  (meaning,  I  suppose,  the 
ministry.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  he  used* 
the  epithet  scoundrel,  very  commonly,  not  qwte 
ilk  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood, 
but  as  a  strong  term  of  disapprobation;  as 
when  he  abruptly  answered  Mrs.  Thcale,  who 
had  asked  him  bow  he  did,  **  Ready  tb  l)ecome 
a  scoundrel.  Madam  ;  with  a  little  more  spoil- 
ing you  will,  I  think,  make  n^  a  complete  ras- 
cal;" — ^he  meant,  easy  to  become  a  capHciotl0^ 
and  self-indtilgent  valetudinarian  ;  a  character 
for  which  I  have  heard  him  exj^re^s^  ^eat  dis- 
g^mt. 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt,  "/^ 
Palmerino  d' fn^hUterra^^'  a  romatlce  praised  bjf 
Cervantes ;  but  did'  not  like  it  much.  He  iiaid; 
he  read  it  for  the  language,!  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  his  Itafli^n  expedition. — We  lay  Xkm 
night  at  Loughbopongh. 

On  Thursday,  Match  28,  we  pUfsued-  eui' 
journey.  I  mentioned  that  old  Mr.  Sherida» 
complained  of  the  ingi'atitude  of  Mr.  Wcddw- 
burne  and  Generai'  Frteer,  who  had<  bee»  nmcb^ 
obliged  to  him  when  they  were  yduihg  ScoMh- 
men  entering  upoW  life  in  England.  JisM^^mni. 
"  Why,  Sir,  si  man  is  very  apt  to  conJ^sHFof-ihe 
ingfatitudte  of  those  v^lio  haTCF  men  fiarr  abover 
bim.  A  man,wbeil  lie^g^ts  mto»ic^.higlrcp#p(bar8,^ 
into  other  b^biti^  of  life,  e^iln<it«  k^^np^ailflifif 
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femner  contieotioofi.     Tfien,    Sir,    tbo^e   wbo 
iknew  *hii»  'formerly  upon  a  level  with  them- 
aekes,  may  think  that  they  ought  ^till  to  be 
treated  as  on  a  level,  which  cannot  be;  and  an 
acquaintance  in  a  former  situation  may  bring 
OHt  things  which  it  would  be  very  disagreeable 
^O   have  mentioned    i)efore    higher  company, 
-tlKiug^h,  perhaps,  every  body  knows  of  them." 
Me  placed  this  ..^ybject  in  a  new  light  to  me, 
and  showed,  that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the 
world,  mustnf)t»be  condemned  too  harshly,  for 
being  distant  to    former   acquaintance,   even 
though    he  may  have  been   much  obliged  to 
tliem.     It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  wished,  that  a 
proper  degree  of  attention  should  be  shewn  by 
great  n>en  to  their  early  friends.     But  if,  either 
from  obtuse  insensibility  to  difference  of  situa- 
tion, or  presumptuous  forwardness,  which  will 
not  submit  even  to  an  exteriour  observance  of 
it,  the  dignity  of  high   place  cannot  be  pre- 
served, when  they  are  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany of  those  raised  above  the  state  in  whicb 
they  once  were,  encroachment  must  be  repel- 
led, and  the  kinder  feelings  sacrificed.    To  one 
of  the  very  fortunate  persons  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned,,namely,  Mr.  Wedderburne,  now  Lord 
'Loughborough,  »1  must  do  the  justice  to  relate, 
that  I  have  been  assured  by  another  early  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  old  Mr.  Macklin,  who  as- 
sisted in  improving  his  pronunciation,  that  he 
foutid  him  very  grateful.     Macklin,  I  suppose, 
bad  not  pressed  upon  his  elevation  with   so 
much  eagerness,  as  the  gentleman  who  com- 
plained of  him.     Dr.-  Johnson's  remark  as  to 
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the  jealousy  entertaiDed  of  our  friends  who  rise 
far  above  us,  is  certaiDly  very  just  By  this 
was  withered  the  early  friendship  between 
Charies  Townshend  and  AkeDside ;  and  many 
similar  instaDces  might  be  adduced. . 

He  said,  ^^  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who 
marries  for  love/*  We  then  talked  of  marry- 
ing women  of  fortune ;  and  I  mentioned  a  com- 
mon remark,  that  a  man  may  be,  upon  the 
whole,  richer  by  marrying  a  woman  with  a  very 
small  pprtion,  because  a  woman  of  fortune  will 
be  proportionably  expensive;  whereas  a  wo- 
man who  brings  none  will  be  very  moderate  in 
expenses.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it.  Sir, 
this  is  not  true.  A  woman  of  fortune  being 
used  to  the  handling  of  money,  spends  it  judi- 
ciously :  but  a  woman  who  gets  the  command 
of  money  for  the  first  time  upon  her  marriage, 
has  such  a  gust  in  spending  it,  that  she  throws 
it  away  with  great  profusion." 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age,  in- 
sisting that  they  were  more  faithful  to  their  hus- 
bands, and  more  virtuous  in  every  respect,  than 
in  former  times,  because  their  understandings 
.  were  better  cultivated.  It  was  an  undoubted 
proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good  disposition, 
that  he  was  never  querulous,  never  prone  to 
inveigh  against  the  present  times,  as  is  so  com- 
mon when  superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  willing  to  speak  fa- 
vourably  of  his  own  age;  and,  indeed,  main- 
tained its  superiority  in  every  respect,  except 
ip  its  reverence  for  government ;  the  relaxation 
of  which  he  imputed;  as  its  grand  cause,  to  the 
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shock  which  our  monarchy  received  at  the  Re- 
volution, though  necessary;  and  secondly,  to 
the  timid  concessions  made  to  faction  by  suc- 
cessive administrations  in  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty.  I  am  happy  to  think,  that  he 
lived  to  see  the  Crown  at  last  recover  its  just 
influence. 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
Dr.  James  was  dead.  I  thought  that  the  death 
of  an  old  school-fellow,  and  one  with  whom  he 
had  lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  would  have 
affected  my  fellow-traveller  much  :  but  he  only 
said,  **Ab,  poor  JamyT  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  we  were  in  the  chaise,  he  said,  with 
more  tenderness, -^^  Since  I  set  out*  on  this 
jaunt,  I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young 
one; — Dr.  James,  and  poor  Harry,**  (meaning 
Mr.  Thrale's  son.) 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alban's,  on  Thursday, 
March  28,  we  breakfasted  the  next  morning  at 
fiarnet  I  expressed  to  him  a  weakness  of 
mind  which  I  could  not  help;  an  uneasy  ap- 
prehension that  my  wife  and  children,  who 
were  at  a  great  distance  from  me,  might,  per- 
haps, be  ill.  *'Sir,  (said  he,)  consider  how 
foolish  you  would  think  it  in  them  to  be  appre- 
hensive that  you  are  ill."  This  sudden  turn  re- 
lieved me  for  the  moment ;  but  I  afterwards 
perceived  it  to  be  an  ingenious  fallacy.  I  might, 
to  be  sure,  he  satisfied  that  they  had  no  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  about  me^  because  I  knew 
4hat  I  myself  was  well :  but  we  might  have  a 
mutual  anxiety,  without  the  charge  of  folly ; 
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becauM  each  was,  lo  some  degree,  uncertain  m 
to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury.of  ourapproach  to  Lon- 
don, that  metropolis  which  we  both  lof«d  m 
TOUcb,  for  the  high  and  varied  intellectual  plea- 
sure which  it  furnifibes.  I  experieoeed  imme- 
diate happiness  while  whirled  along  with  sach 
a  companion,  and  said  to  him,  ^'Sir,  you  ob- 
served one  day  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  that  a 
man  is  uever  happy  for  the  present,  but  vrhen 
he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add, — or  when 
driving  rapidly  in  a  post-chaise?"  JoHins&H. 
**  No,  Sir,  you  are  driving  rapidly^^tmt  some- 
•thiug,  or  to  someihing/' 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  *'  Some  men, 
•ml  very  thinking  nicHu  too,  have  nottbose  vex- 
ing Ibooghts.*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the  same 
all  the  year  round.  Beauclerk,  except  when 
Jll  and  ii>  pain,  is  the  same.    But  I  believe  most 

*  The  plirase  **  vexing  thoughts,"  is,  I  think,  very  expr^- 
sive.  It  has  been  familiar  to  me  from  my  childhood ;  for  it  is 
lobe  found  in  the  "Psalms  in  Metre,"  used  in  the  Churches 
^I  believe  I  should  say  kirks)  of  Scotland,  PsaL  xliii.  v.  5, 

"  Why  art  thou  then  cast  down,  my  soul  ? 
**  What  should  discourage  thee  ?^ 
'**  And  why  with  vexing  thoughts  art  thou 
**  Disquieted  in  me  V* 

Some  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for  early  preposses- 
sion. But  at  a  maturer  period  of  life,  after  looking  Sit  various 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the 
xrersiea  used  in  Scotland  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best :  and 
<jth^t  it  is  pa.  vain  0,  think  of  havmg  a  better.  It  has  iagene- 
.nd  a  simplicity  and  unction  of  sacred  Pc^ii^:,and^inj(Qai]7 
parts  its  transfusion  is  admirable. 
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men  have  them  in  the  ck|i^^  in  which  they  are 
callable  of  having  them.  If  I  were  m  the  cmm- 
try,  and  were  distr^i^sec!  by  that  nialady,  I 
\f  o«ld  force  myself  to  take  a  book  ;  and  every 
time  I  did  it  I  Khonkl  find  it  the  easier.  Mejaii- 
c4ioly,  indeed,  should  be  direrted  by  every 
means  but  drinking.'' 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  Diliys^  booksellers 
IB  the  Poultry;  from  whence  we  iFurried  away 
in  a  hackney  coach,  to  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the 
Borough.  1  called  at  his  house  in  the  ^vet)iiig» 
having  promised  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Williatnfit  of 
hi^  safe  return ;  when^  to  Aiy  surprise;  1  foubd 
him  sitting  with, her  at  tea,  dndv  a»  I  thought 
not  in  a  very  good  huknour ;  for,  it  seemi^  xt^hen^ 
he  had  got  to  Mr.  ThraleV,  he  found  the  (^oaob 
was  at  the  door,  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Thrale,  and  Signor  Baretti,  their  Italian  master, 
to  Bath.  This  was  not  showing  the  attention 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  the  "Guide, 
Philosopher,  and  Friend  ;"  the  Imlac  who  had 
hastened  from  the  country  to  console  a  distress 
sed  mother,  who  he  understood  was  very  anxi- 
ous for  his  nitorti.  Th^y  bady  I  (bttud,  without 
ceremony,  proceeded  on  their  intended  jour- 
ney. I  was  glad  to  understand  from  him  that 
it  was  still  resolved  that  his  tour  to  Italy  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  should  take  place,  of 
which  he  had  entertained  some  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  los»  which  they  had  suffered ;  and 
his  doubts  afterwards  appeared  td  be  well- 
founded.  He  observed,  indeed  very  justly, 
that  "  their  loss  was  an  additional  reason  for 
their  going  abroad;  and  iNlt  had  not  been 
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fixed  that  he  should  ha? e  been  one  of  the  party, 
he  would  force  them  out;  but  he  would  not 
advise  them  unless  his  advice  was  asked,  lest 
they  might  suspect  that  he  recommended  what 
he  wished  on  his  own  account/'  I  was  not 
pleased  that  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Thrale's  fa- 
mily, though  it  no  doubt  contributed  much  to 
his  comfort  and  enjoyment,  was  not  without 
some  degree  of  restraint:  Not,  as  has  been 
grossly  suggested,  that  it  was  required  of  him 
as  a  task  to  talk  for  the  entertainment  of  them 
and  their  company ;  but  that  he  was  not  quite 
at  his  ease;  which,  however,  might  partly  be 
owing  to  his  own  honest  pride— that  dignity  of 
mind  which  is  always  jealous  of  appearing  too 
compliant. 


/ 
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